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A  BORN  COQUETTE. 


"  Not  a  better  man  wa>foun< 
By  the  crier  on  His  round. 
Through  the * 

"  I'M  done  wid  ye  !  I'm  done  wid  ye  !  J/^ash  me  hands 
of  ye  !  "  says  Mr.  Murphy  shaking  those  withered  append 
ages  wildly  in  the  air  in  mingled  wrath  and  grief.  That  he 
is  the  ancient  butler,  and  they  the  junior  members  of  the 
family  in  which  he  has  served  for  years  untold,  does  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  the  dignity  of  this  denunciation. 

"  But,  Murphy,"  begins  William  with  a  sort  of  muffled 
roar. 

"  Hould  yer  tongue,  sir  !  I  declare,  Masther  William,  *. 
wondher  ye  aren't  dead  wid  the  shame.  To  go  poachin  ! 
poachin  !  mind  ye  !  in  the  middle  of  July  ;  an'  to  be  found 
out !  Oh  !  musha,  but  'tis  I'm  the  miserable  man  this 
day." 

"  But,  Murphy  ! "  begins  William  again,  the  roar  now  a 
resounding  one,  and  the  fresh  young  face  crimson  with 
mortification,  as  he  notes  the  condemnatory  glances  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  round  him.  "  I  wasn't  poaching,  I 
was  only " 

'•  Tell  that  to  the  Marines,"  says  Mr.  Murphy  with  great 
scorn — "Tell  it  to  the  colonel!  He'll  prosecute  ye,  as 
sure  as  fate.  Oh  !  the  divil  a  lie  in  it.  He'll  be  down 
upon  ye  wid  a  paper  that'll  put  ye  in  prison  before  ye've 
time  to  turn  in  yer  bed  this  night." 

At  this  Henjy,  the  smallest  child,  gives  way  to  loud 
lamentations,  and  flinging  himself  bodily  upon  William, 
encircles  him  with  arms  and  legs.  It  is,  indeed,  marvel 
lous  the  manner  in  which  he  succeeds  in  twisting  these 
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latter  portions  of  his  body.  Truly  it  would  be  a  bold 
policeman  who  could  carry  off  William  to  a  noisome  cell, 
with  those  tender  fetters  to  protect  him. 

"  I'm  telling  you,"  cries  William  furiously,  addressing 
Murphy,  but  speaking  rather  more  furiously,  perhaps, 
because  of  certain  pinchings  from  Henjy's  eager  little 
fingers,  "  that  it  was  by  the  purest  accident  I  knocked 
down  that  partridge.  I  was  jumping  over  a  fence, 
and 

"  Tis  fifty  year  I've  been  in  this  house,"  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  with  a  noble  disregard  of  the  fact  that  anyone  is 
speaking  except  himself.  "  Fifty  year  come  last  March, 
I've  had  the  rarin'  an'  the  bringin'  up  of  ye  all ;  an'  mighty 
little  do  I  see  to  me  credit."  Here  he  shakes  his  head,  as 
though  he  would  shake  the  dust  out  of  it  against  them. 
"  'Tis  biddin'  ye  good-bye  I'll  be  the  day,  I'm  thinkin'." 

This  threat  is  so  appalling,  so  ever  so  much  worse  than 
the  suggestion  that  a  prison  will  be  the  probable  end  of 
William,  that  a  very  chorus  of  sobs  arises  from  the  youth 
ful  Delaneys.  A  dismal  howling  irritates  the  air.  It 
irritates  Gladys  likewise. 

"  Oh,  hush  !  "  cries  she,  with  all  the  vigor  of  sixteen, 
stamping  her  foot  upon  the  ground.  "  Let  us  hear  the 
truth  ;  really  and  truly,  William,  I  do  think,  considering 
you  knew  Colonel  Hume  was  expected  home  at  any  moment, 
that  you  might  have  kept  out  of  his  woods." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,  there  you  go  !  You  are  all  down  upon 
me  like  a  hundred  of  bricks,"  cries  the  wronged  William, 
with  indu  nant  emphasis.  "  And  not  one  of  you  know 
anything  about  it.  And  I  can  tell  you  this,  Murphy,  that 
I  won't  stand  any  more  of  your ' 

"  There's  the  masther  upstairs  like  a  rantin',  ragin'  lion, 
and  yer  sisthcr,  the  crathure,  smothered  in  tears  !  "  begins 
Mr.  Murphy,  all  over  again,  as  if  driven  to  it  by  this  touch 
of  insubordination.  "  Oh,  murther  !  why  is  it  ye  do  these 
things  at  all,  at  all !  An'  all  for  the  sake  of  a  bird  !  Bad 
cess  to  them  feathery  fools  say  I,  that  can't  keep  out  of 
anyone's  way,  there's  nayther  luck  nor  grace  in  them.' 

"  Why,  what  have  the  partridge  done?"  asks  Gladys, 
taking  this  time  the  side  of  the  accused.  "  It  seems  rather 
unfair  to  put  it  all  down  upon  them." 

"  They'll  put  Masther  William  jn  quod.  That's  me 
opinion,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  in  a  sepulchral  tone. 
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"  What's  the  matter,  what's  happened  now  1 "  asks  a 
charming  voice.  It  belongs  to  a  charming  body.  Miss 
Delaney  number  two,  coming  quickly  into  the  room,  looks 
inquiringly  at  Murphy. 

<(  An'  haven't  ye  heard,  miss?  "  says  that  veteran,  direct 
ing  all  his  attention  to  her.  "  Sure  here's  Masther  William 
has  been  up  in  the  wood  beyant ;  but  spake  for  yerself, 
sir." 

"  I  would,  if  you'd  let  me,"  cries  William,  with  great 
wrath.  "  Look  here,  Pen,  I  went  up  to  Hume  Woods 
this  morning,  and  just  as  I  was  jumping  over  a  wall  a 
partridge  started  up  beneath  my  feet,  and  I  had  a  stick  in 
my  hand,  and-— er — I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but, 
all  in  a  moment  like,  the  partridge  was  lying  there  dead. 
And  just  as  I  was  picking  it  up — only  to  look  at  it,  you 
know — a  fellow  came  over  the  wall  near  me,  calling  out 
and  yelling  like  mad,  so  I — er — I  took  to  my  heels  and 
ran  home  and — 

"  Where's  the  partridge  ?  "  asks  Penelope  smartly. 

"  I  left  it  there.     I  didn't  know,  I  assure  you  I " 

"  Oh,  fool  ! "  cries  she;  "it  would  have  been  just  the 
thing  for  Nan's  luncheon  !  " 

The  demoralization  betrayed  in  this  speech  is  evidently 
too  much  for  Murphy.  With  a  reproachful  glance  at  Miss 
Penelope  he  turns  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Murphy?  Wait  a  second,"  cries 
Penelope  ;  "  what  a  hurry  you're  in.  Does  father  know  ?  " 

"  Arrah,  what  a  question  now  !  Is  there  anything  he 
doesn't  know,  in  spite  of  his  maundherin'  over  those  books 
of  his  ?  Sure  I'm  teliin'  them  he's  like  a  tearin'  bear.  Yes, 
yellow  in  the  jaws  wid  anger.  An'  I  wondher  at  ye,  Miss 
Penelope,  encouragin'  of  Masther  William,  when  ye  know 
what  sort  the  ould  colonel  is,  and  that  he's  as  likely  as  not 
to  make  the  deuce's  own  fuss  over  that  bird." 

"  Does  Miss  Nan  know  ?  "  asks  Penelope  quickly. 

"  Ay,  faith  ;  that  imp  in  the  kitchen  tould  her.  An'  she's 
frettin'  herself  to  fiddle  strings  over  it." 

"  Oh,  that's  too  bad  !  And  she  looked  so  well  this 
morning  ;  just  like  her  old  self.  Murphy,  go  up  and  tell 
her  it  doesn't  matter.  She  will  really  mind  you." 

"  She  will,  the  crathure,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  complacently, 
accepting  this  tribute  to  his  charms  with  a  modest  grace, 
"  I'll  go  to  her,  I'm  thinkin',  an'  talk  it  over," 
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"  And  don't  forget  to  mention  the  prison  and  the  police 
man,  thafll  cheer  her  up,"  cries  William,  wrathfully, 
launching  this  shaft  as  the  old  man  reached  the  door. 

Mr.  Murphy  turns  a  withering  glance  on  him  but  scorns 
to  speak.  Not  so  those  left  behind.  As  Murphy  dis 
appears,  they  all  turn  and  pour  forth  a  very  flood  of 
eloquence  upon  the  luckless  William. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  world  is  a  picture  both  gloomy  and  bright, 
And  grief  is  the  shadow,  and  pleasure  the  light, 
And  neither  should  smother  the  general  tone  ; 
For  where  were  the  other,  if  either  were  gone. 

ALL  !  There  are  indeed  a  great  many  of  them.  Consi 
derably  too  many  for  the  slender  income  that  is  left  to  the 
present  Delaneys  out  of  the  goodly  heritage  of  their  fore 
fathers.  The  old  blood  might  show  itself,  and  did,  in  the 
charming  faces  of  the  girls,  the  delightful  bonhomie  of  the 
boys  that  claimed  all  men  as  friends,  but  there  was  very 
little  to  clothe  the  good  blood,  or  throw  out  the  beauty  of 
the  girls. 

But  if  they  were  poor,  they  were  pleasant,  as  Bartle,  the 
eldest  boy,  would  have  said,  and  certainly  they  are  the 
pleasantest,  the  happiest  going  lot  in  all  that  country  side. 

From  Nan  (the  head  of  the  family,  now  the  poor  mother 
is  dead),  pretty  Nan,  who  is  nineteen,  down  to  little  Henry, 
aged  five — better  known  in  the  family  circle  as  Henjy — 
there  is  not  one  of  them  but  has  in  her,  or  him,  "  a  merry 
note." 

Living  in  this  old  barrack  of  a  place  called  Rathmore, 
with  its  spacious  halls  and  high  vaulted  chambers,  badly 
or  only  half  furnished,  they  cling  together  like  the  last 
leaves  on  the  dying  oak,  and  in  spite  of  overwhelming  diffi 
culties  still  contrive  to  hold  their  handsome  heads  high, 
and  to  be  "  a  power  in  the  land,"  if  only  for  their  name's 
sake.  That  good  old  name. 

That  money  is  scarce  with  them  is  so  very  evident,  that 
people  have  forgotten  to  comment  upon  it.  And  as  for 
the  girls,  they  always,  one  way  or  another,  manage  to  look 
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irreproachable.  In  their  cotton  frocks — their  washing 
flannels — their  innocence  of  all  such  luxuries  as  silks  and 
satins  and  laces,  that  help  so  many  to  an  admirable  settle 
ment,  they  still  contrive  to  conquer  life  and  make  it  bear 
able.  With  their  delicate  heads  and  dainty  air,  and  slender 
figures,,  and  pretty,  white,  adorable  hands,  they  show — as 
old  Murphy  puts  it — "  the  good  dhrcp  " — all  through,  and 
are  unmistakably  all  that  they  should  be. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  there  are  quite  so  many  of  them  ; 
so  many  mouths  to  feed,  so  many  lovely  bodies  to  be 
clothed  ;  this  thought  might  undoubtedly  suggest  itself  to 
an  outsider,  looking  on  the  ruin  of  a  good  old  estate  and 
with  a  plan  for  its  renovation,  but  to  them,  never.  Just 
two  or  three  less  would  have  made  the  others  so  very  much 

easier   in  many  little  ways,  but  those   two  or  three . 

Who  would  be  willing  to  give  them  up — to  sacrifice  them 
for  the  public  good  ? 

First  comes  Nan,  and  then  Penelope,  and  after  that  Bartle, 
and  then  pretty,  tall,  awkward  Gladys,  who  is  hardly  old 
enough  to  make  one  sure  whether  she  will  be  only  an 
ordinary  Delaney  (which  wouldn't  be  so  bad)  or  one  of  the 
extraordinarily  beautiful  ones.  Then  comes  William,  aged 
thirteen,  and  after  him,  with  quite  a  long  lapse  for  the 
Delaneys,  Nolly  (Norah),  who  is  eight,  and  little  Henjy. 
Enough  in  all  to  make  any  honestly  poor  man  dream  in 
continently  of  a  general  suicide  that  should  put  an  end  to 
those  complexities  so  certain  to  occur. 

But  Mr.  Delaney  is  one  of  those  people  who,  as  it  hap 
pens  (more  often  perhaps  than  one  likes  to  think),  cares 
little  for  the  future.  It  is,  indeed,  so  extremely  narrowed 
a  time  for  him  now  that  perhaps  he  may  be  excused  for  not 
thinking  about  it  at  all,  but  however  it  may  be,  Delaney, 
as  a  father,  hardly  shines.  His  children's  prospects  affect 
him  so  vaguely  that  really  the  matter  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned;  given  two  rooms  to  which  no  one  has  ingress 
— his  books,  his  pens,  his  paper — he  declines  to  trouble 
himself  about  such  trivial  matters  as  children,  servants, 
household  arrangements  and  bills.  These  to  him  are  the 
smaller,  the  impossible  things  of  life. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  on  the  birth  of  Henjy,  was  per 
haps  more  or  less  an  unacknowledged  relief  to  him.  He 
certainly  betrayed  no  positive  grief  on  her  demise  ;  only  a 
decorous  calmA  that  impressed  many,  and  did  quite  as  well 
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as  the  usual  thing,  even  better,  being  of  a  higher  class,  as  it 
were,  and  charmingly  reserved :  and  even  afterwards, 
when  the  world's  eye  was  off  him,  he  so  far  decently  con 
ducted  himself  as  to  show  only  a  subdued  joy  in  the  fact 
that  his  solitude  should  now  for  the  future  be  unbroken. 

Of  all  the  girls,  Penelope  is  certainly  the  loveliest. 
Where  beauty  runs  riot,  and  to  spare,  this  is  much  to  say ; 
and  yet,  in  justice  I  must  confess  that  there  are  two  or 
three  unsatisfied  ones,  who  deny  her  right  to  supremacy  in 
this  important  matter.  Yet  to  impeach  the  charms  of 
Penelope  is  to  own  oneself  a  dullard. 

The  peach  bloom  of  her  complexion — the  exquisite, 
tender,  appealing  expression  in  her  eye  of  Irish  blue  ;  her 
soft,  sweet  mouth  that  is  yet  not  without  determination — not 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  Delaney  temper;  her  pretty, 
long  slender  neck,  on  which  her  charming  head  sits  so 
haughtily — that  head  crowned  with  hair,  that,  like  Rosset- 
ti's  "Blessed  Damozel,"  is  "yellow  like  ripe  corn,"  all 
make  her  as  lovely  and  lovable  a  creature  as  one  might 
wish  to  see. 

As  for  Gladys,  as  I  have  said,  she  is  still  in  that  non 
descript  state  when  one  would  hesitate  whether  those  un 
decided  features  might  or  might  not  prove  perfection  pos 
sible.  Bartle,  who  is  a  year  older  than  her,  is  as  good  look 
ing  a  youth  at  seventeen  as  any  sister  desirous  of  escort  at 
ball  or  party  could  reasonably  demand  ,•  William  the  5th, 
as  they  call  him,  is  distinctly  ugly,  though  "  in  a  rather  dis 
tinguished  way,"  says  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Manly,  who  lives 
about  two  miles  away  from  them.  As  for  little  Nolly  and 
Hcnjy — why,  who  can  describe  a  child,  it  is  not  all  written 
in  the  book  of 

Descriptions  are  tiresome.  Who  reads  them  I  wonder  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  always  skip  them.  Blue  or  black  eyes, 
yellow  or  brown  hair,  a  nose  retrousse  or  a  Grecian  nose 
— all  convey  nothing.  I  can  imagine  a  face  easily  enough 
for  the  heroine  and  another  for  the  hero  ;  the  house,  the 
grounds,  the  cosy  nook  where  the  final  loving  scene  is  laid, 
the  ghastly,  dimly  lit  room  where  the  murder  is  accom 
plished,  the  station  where  the  runaways  meet,  the  sylvan 
groves,  the  flowery  gardens,  the  earwiggy  bowers  where 
the  unhappy  lovers  pour  out  their  griefs  in  dulcet  tones  one 
to  another,  all  are  plain ;  why  then  waste  time  over  de 
scriptions  of  them. 
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Still  a  word  for  Murphy.  Dear  old  man  !  The  fortunes  of 
the  Delaneys  it  may  well  be  said  are  his,  for  so  long  has  he 
followed  them  from  better  to  worse  through  a  course  of 
fifty  years. 

On  the  marriage  of  his  present  master  to  the  gentle, 
loving  creature,  who,  in  a  luckless  moment,  had  consented 
to  link  her  fate  with  his,  Murphy  had  gone  over  straight 
way  and  enlisted  himself  under  her  banner.  No  length  of 
service  in  the  Delaney  family  could  prevent  his  seeing 
where  justice  lay,  and  giving  his  allegiance  to  the  weaker 
side.  Her  kindly  smile,  her  delicate  ways,  her  nervous 
glance — the  fact,  so  evident,  that  she  was  forlorn  in  many 
ways — all  contributed  to  make  Murphy  her  slave. 

He  had  been  as  devoted  to  her  as  though  she  had  been 
his  own  kith  and  kin,  and  when  the  babies  began  to  come 
(and  there  were  so  many  of  them),  with  all  the  natural 
love  of  children,  ingrained  in  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  he  had  accepted  them  too,  one  by  one,  and  given 
to  each  unit  a  corner  of  his  bachelor  heart.  Each  and 
every  one  was  his  own  special  charge.  He  had,  as  it 
were,  amalgamated  himself  with  the  family,  given  himself 
up  to  it  body  and  mind,  so  much  so  that  the  poor  woman 
when  dying,  and  not  altogether  reluctant  to  leave  a  land 
where  she  had  known  more  sorrow  than  joy,  called  for 
him,  and  into  the  humble  butler's  hands,  not  the  husband's, 
committed  the  keeping  of  her  children. 

Murphy,  in  his  own  queer  way,  had  been  true  to  the 
trust.  He  lived  with  them  and  for  them  ;  he  always  the 
servant,  they  the  young  masters  and  mistresses.  But 
somehow  this  surrender  of  himself  had  made  itself  felt — 
boys  and  girls  had  ever  turned  to  Murphy  for  advice,  for 
comfort,  for  sympathy,  for  toffey,  for  support  in  any  emer 
gency,  for  small  coin,  for  (later  on  this)  an  ample  admira 
tion,  the  one  article,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  this  store 
was  not  purchasable.  Murphy  was  a  stern  enemy  of 
vanity  in  every  form.  Even  now,  when  Nan  is  nineteen, 
and  therefore  a  person  to  be  considered,  there  is  a  sort  of 
feeling  running  all  through  the  gaunt  old  mansion,  from 
garret  to  basement,  that  Murphy  is  the  one  member  of 
the  household  to  whom  allegiance  is  due.  As  for  the 
father 

Mr.  Delaney — The  Delaney  as  he  is,  if  he  would  but 
chose  to  air  that  title,  suggestive  of  Ireland  only — is 
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nothing  more  just  now  than  a  dull  old  man.  Sufficiently 
dull  indeed  to  be  obstinate,  irritable,  and  unbearable  on 
occasions.  He  had  learned,  even  before  his  marriage,  to 
be  cantankerous,,  and  almost  hypochondriacal.  What 
possessed  the  pretty  woman  he  married  to  marry  him,  is  a 
question  that  even  now  puzzles  her  relatives. 

Old  as  he  is,  however,  he  is  still  very  much  alive  ; 
"  annoyingly  so,"  says  the  aunt  afore-mentioned,  with  an 
aggressive  sniff.  Though  close  on  eighty,  and  remarkably 
close,  too,  to  the  end  of  his  income,  he  still  clings  to  life 
with  a  tenacity — I  had  almost  said  a  vindictiveness — 
extraordinary  ;  one  not  to  be  surpassed. 

To  the  everlasting  comfort  of  his  family,  however,  he 
•abhors  society  and  closets  himself  alone  all  day  and  night, 
in  that  suite  of  apartments  he  has  chosen  for  his  own. 

It  is  rather  from  his  ancestors  than  from  him  that  the 
children  have  inherited  their  beauty.  Not  but  that  there 
are  good  points  in  his  face,  or  might  have  been  before 
solitude  and  selfishness  devoured  them  all.  The  De- 
laneys,  as  a  rule,  had  been  famed  for  their  good  looks,  but 
very  few  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  last  head  of  that 
handsome  family. 

His  eyes  are  almond-shaped,  a  charm  in  some,  but  in 
The  Delaney  not  so.  It  gives  him,  on  the  contrary,  a 
sinister  expression.  His  nose  is  long. 

"Fit  to  pick  a  pipe,"  according  to  Mr.  Murphy,  who. 
though  respectful  when  brought  face  to  face  with  his  mas 
ter,  still  holds  him  in  a  withering  contempt.  All  the  old 
Delaneys  were  fox-hunting,  ''  Divil  may  care,"  brilliant, 

lively  companions  or  masters  ;  but  this  one "  What 

on  the  airth  ails  him,  at  all,  at  all,"  says  Mr.  Murphy, 
periodically,  as  he  dusts  the  books  of  the  recluse,  and 
sighs  over  the  good  days  gone. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Delaney  is  not  one  to  care  for,  or  to  re 
gard  with  vehement  affection.  He  has  an  objectionable 
way  of  snuffling,  and  of  saying  "  Tcha — tcha,"  as  if  sneez 
ing  like  a  cat,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  a  disa 
greeable  situation,  that  hardly  endears  him  to  his  asso 
ciates.  If  he  was  softly  innocent  with  these  unpleasant 
peculiarities,  one  might  forgive  him,  but,  as  I  have  said,  he 
is  wonderfully  wide  awake.  "  The  divil  wouldn't  be  up  to 
him,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  in  those  infrequent  moments 
when  he  finds  time  for  soliloquies,  and  a  patient  intro 
spection  of  his  acquaintances  and  intimates. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Dark  was  her  hair,  her  hand  was  white, 
~~  Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender  ; 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light, 

I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender  ! 
Her  every  look,  her  every  smile, 

Shot  right  and  left  a  store  of  arrows  ; 
I  thought  'twas  Venus  from  her  isle, 

And  wondered  where  she  left  her  sparrows. 

MURPHY  goes  slowly  up  the  stairs  in  search  of  his  young 
mistress.  The  fact  that  she  has  only  just  recovered  from 
a  long  and  dangerous  fever  lends  leisure  to  his  step,  and 
twenty  times  during  his  short  journey  does  he  curse  the 
11  hussy  "  in  the  kitchen,  who  had  let  Miss  Nan  know  of 
her  brother's  dilemma. 

But  once  having  knocked  at  her  door  and  gained 
admission,  his  courage  returns. 

"  Arrah,  Miss  Nan,  an'  what  are  ye  doin'  that  for  now," 
says  he,  tender  reproach  in  his  tone. 

Miss  Nan  thus  addressed,  gives  a  last  dab  of  her  hand 
kerchief  to  her  pretty  eyes,  and  rises  from  the  old  lounge, 
on  which  she  had  cast  herself  in  a  sort  of  pretty  despair 
half  an  hour  ago.  In  her  weak  state  of  health,  it  had 
seemed  to  her  that  all  things  were  going  wrong  with  them, 
when  the  "  hussy  "  imparted  to  her  the  news  of  William's 
adventure  with  the  partridge. 

As  she  comes  quickly  towards  Murphy,  the  dazzling 
light  of  the  July  sunshine  flings  itself  through  the  window, 
and  on  to  her  face.  It  isn't  anything  like  so  pretty  as 
Penelope's,  but  there  is  an  espieglerie — a  suspicion  of 
sauciness,  of  sweetness,  of  gaiety,  of  temper — all  now, 
however,  toned  by  severe  illness, — that  attracts.  Her 
nose  has  a  decided  tilt  upwards,  her  mouth  is  somewhat 
large,  but  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  The  nose  has 
a  character  of  its  own,  and  a  very  good  one  too,  in  spite 
of  that  tilt,  and  the  mouth  is  perfectly  adorable,  even 
prone  to  laughter,  or  to  grief,  or  to  anger,  or  some  such 
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swift  change ;  and  her  eyes,  soft,  dark,  and  grey,  are  a 
heaven  in  themselves  !  If  you  could  see  her,  you  would 
know  how  superfluous  it  is  to  add  that  almost  every 
young  man  in  the  county  is  in  love  with  her  ! 

Her  pretty  nut-brown  locks  have  been  shorn  by  some 
cruel  barber,  and  the  charming  shapely  head  has  now  only 
little  short  ringlets,  sunny  here  and  there,  to  cover  it.  But 
it  is  a  head  nevertheless  to  be  envied. 

With  a  very  tearful  glance,  she  comes  towards  old 
Murphy,  and  lays  her  slender  fingers  in  a  nervous  grasp 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Don't  ye  now  !  Don't  ye,  my  dear,"  says  that  kind 
if  somewhat  obsolete  old  person. 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  help  it,  Murphy  ?  You  know  what  a 
trouble  that  boy  always  is,  and  no  one  to  keep  him  in 
order.  You  can  see  for  yourself  what  little  use  father  is  ; 
only  made  to  curse  and  swear  at  us." 

"  Don't  ye  now.  Don't  ye  now  again,  my  dear,"  says 
Mr.  Murphy,  imploringly. 

"  Why  not  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  say  it  ?  I  declare  I'm 
sure  he  was  born  only  to  curse  at  the  lot  of  us,  and  if 
Colonel  Hume  should  take  notice  of  this  fault  of  Master 
William's,  I  really  don't  know  how  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  hold  up  our  heads  again  ;  and  you  tell  me  you  have 
seen  the  colonel — that  he " 

"  Oh,  law  !  yes,  Miss.  Faix,  'tis  well  I  remimber  him, 
an'  ivery  cause  I  had  to  do  it.  It  seems  to  me,  as  if  1 
could  see  him  this  minit,  an'  a  bigger  ould  blagguard  ye 
wouldn't  meet  in  a  day's  walk.  There  wasn't  the  like  of 
him  from  this  to  Dublin.  The  divil  all  out  he  was,  Miss, 
askin'  yer  pardon.  A  reg'lar  tyrant !  But,"  with  quite  a 
grand  air,  suggestive  of  very  advanced  socialistic  views, 
"sure  tyrants  must  fall  !  " 

"  But  oh,  Murphy  !  "  cries  pretty  Nan,  miserably,  "  if 
the  colonel  should  go  to  extremes — if  he  should  summon 
Master  William — what  should  we  do  ?  Think  of  the  dis 
grace  of  it." 

"  Arrah  !  have  sinse,  Miss.  Where's  the  disgrace,  I'd 
like  to  know,"  says  Murphy,  grandly,  filled  with  a  desire 
to  allay  the  fears  he  has  so  steadily  raised.  "  What's  a 
boy  born  for  but  to  play  the  divil  wherever  he  goes  ? 
Why,  look  here,  Miss,  if  you'll  just  let  me  show  you  how 
it  was,  you'll  understand  the  innocence  of  that  poor  mis- 
judged  Masther  William  !  " 
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Oh  !  if  William  could  only  have  heard  him. 

"  I  wouldn't  care,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  with  a  little  half 
sob,  "  if  it  had  been  the  first  time,  but  William  is  always 
doing  this  sort  of  thing.  You  know,  Murphy,  it  is  only  a 
fortnight  ago  since  he  got  into  disgrace  about  those  woods 
before." 

"  Sure  you  know  now,  Miss,  that  was  only  about  a  melan 
choly  rabbit." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  what  it  was.  He  has  been  told  the 
whole  place  is  preserved,  and  that  he  is  not  to  enter  those 
woods,  yet  he  will  obey  nobody." 

"  Faix  that's  thrue  for  ye,"  says  Mr.  Murphy  rubbing 
his  chin.  "  Masther  William  I  admit  is  no  thrate  wherever 
he  goes,  but  sure  afther  all  he  must  live,  an'  as  I  was  say- 
in'  awhile  ago,  Miss,  ye  must  make  allowances  for  thim 
boys.  They  were  born  to  tormint  !  But  as  for  the  rabbits  ! 
Look  here  now,  Miss,  an'  I'll  put  it  all  straight  before  ye. 
Why,  here's  a  boy  let  us  say,"  illustrating  this  remark  by 
throwing  abroad  his  horny  hand  towards  a  bookcase, 
where  surely  no  boy  stands,  "  an'  here's  the  rabbit  sittin' 
up  as  bould  as  brass  upon  his  furry  end  ;  and  for  a  minit 
or  so  the  two  poor  innocent  crathures  keep  starin'  at  each 
other  as  if  their  eyes  was  glued  to  the  spot.  An'  presently 
up  gets  the  rabbit  an'  cuts  across  the  grass  like  mad,  for 
the  bare  life  of  him,  an'  away,  most  naturally,  goes  the  boy 
afther  him,  an'  the  divil  such  a  game  ever  ye  see,  what  wid 
the  yellins'  an'  the  tumblins'  an'  everything.  An'  afther  a 
bit  down  pops  the  boy  on  his  knees  an'  begins  to  grub  away 
the  airth  like  a  good  one ;  an'  thin  mind  ye,  there  comes 
in  a  wee  bit  of  a  tarrier  thing.  I  b'lieve  I  forgot  to  mintion 
him,  Miss,  but  sure  ye  know  him — Masther  William's  own 
tarrier — a  most  innocent,  harmless  crathure,  as  ye'll 
acknowledge  yerself,  and  a  crathure  born  an'  brought  up 
on  the  premises,  an'  mild  as  new  milk,  and  widout  iver  so 
much  as  a  bit  of  flesh  taken  out  of  one  of  the  childher's 
calves." 

Here  Mr.  Murphy,  as  if  overcome  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  argument,  pauses,  and  throws  up  his  head  with  an 
expressive  gesture. 

"  Well  ?  "  says  Nan  involuntarily. 

"  Well,  Miss,  the  small  tarrier,  as  is  only  the  nature  of  the 
poor  little  honest  baste,  runs  down  the  hole  to  say,  '  How 
d'ye  do  '  to  the  rabbit,  an'  presently,  so  pressin'  is  his  attin- 
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tions  that  up  comes  the  rabbit,  an'  at  the  same  moment  up 
comes  the  boy's  stick,  an'  down  agin  wid  a  good  crack 

across  the  rabbit's  back  an' .    An'  why  not  ?  "  demands 

Mr.  Murphy,  though  probably  he  had  not  intended  to 
finish  his  history  in  this  way.  "  What  are  they  made  for 
but  to  be  killed  ?  What  on  airth  are  they,  afther  all,  but 
sinseless  bits  of  fur,  good  for  naught,  an'  death  on  dacent 
turnips.  Arrah  !  bad  scran,  say  I,  to  those  who  would 
thry  to  stop  the  sport  of  one  of  the  finest  young  gentlemen 
in  Ireland." 

Oh,  that  William- could  but  have  heard  him  ! 

"  I'm  afraid  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  last  offense/' 
says  Miss  Delaney,  "  and  the  master — he  is  so  angry.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  do." 

"  He'll  cool  down,  Miss.  Haven't  ye  got  a  new  book 
at  all  at  all,  that  ye  could  presint  to  him.  'Twould  be  as 
good  as  a  cowld  bath  to  him." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  could  bear  anything  but  one  of  father's 
attacks,"  says  Nan,  tearfully. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  I'll  spake  to  him,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  with  a 
grandeur  that  hardly,  however,  impresses  his  listener. 
"  What  can  he  say  afther  all !  "  with  a  note  in  his  voice 
that's  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  he  is  trying  to  back  him 
self  up,  that  is  hardly  sustaining  to  the  other  culprit. 
"  The  masther  has  a  wonderful  gift  of  the  gab  I  own  when 
once  roused,  but  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  an'  if 

things  can  be  soothered  down  a  bit "     He  pauses  and 

looks  at  Nan,  and  then  all  at  once  his  rage  breaks  forth. 
"  Why,  thin,  who  on  airth  could  be  the  ignorant  divil  who 
tould  on  that  boy  ?  "  cries  he.  "  There's  neither  luck  nor 
grace  in  whoever  'twas.  I  wouldn't  be  Mike  Twoomey 
now  if " 

"  Oh  no,  no.  Have  you  not  heard  that  it  is  a  new  keeper, 
an  Englishman,  who  has  charge  of  the  preserves  now  ?  " 

"  Och,  murther  !  That's  bad  !  There's  no  gettin'  over 
them  English  chaps  !  "  says  Mr.  Murphy,  bringing  up  his 
hand  once  more  to  his  chin,  and  beginning  to  scrape  it 
thoughtfully.  "  Well,  now  Miss,  an'  why  don't  ye  sind 
Masther  William  up  to  the  house  to  beg  the  colonel's 
pardon?  Masther  William,  though  I  confess  he  isn't  as 
handsome  as  a  Delaney  should  be,  has  a  twinkle  in  that  left 
eye  of  his  that  would  coax  the  birds  off  the  bushes." 
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"  He's  been  coaxing  one  bird  too  many,"  says  Nan,  as 
though  she  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Ay  faith  !  "  says  Mr.  Murphy  with  a  grin.  "  But  about 
his  going  to  the  colonel,  Miss  ?  That  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  eh  !  " 

"  I  wonder  would  he  go,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  brightening 
visibly,  but  speaking  with  a  rather  depressing  uncertainty. 
Evidently,  William  is  a  person  not  to  be  easily  managed. 

"  Sure  ye  knoAv  now,  Miss  Nan,  he  couldn't  refuse  you 
anything,1'  says  Murphy,  boldly,  though  he  himself  is 
inwardly  far  from  sure.  "  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  go  an'  speak  to 
him  about  it,  an'  sind  him  here  to  ye." 

"  Do,  Murphy;  and — and  in  case  he  won't  go,  Murphy, 
I  think  I'll  go  myself.  Eh?  The  old  colonel  can't  be  so 
bad,  that  he  couldn't  be  brought  to  see  that  a  boy  might 
do  a  thing  like  that,  and  yet  not  be  so  very  much  to 
blame." 

"  He  might,  Miss.  He  might  indeed.  Troth  he'd  be  a 
great  blagguard  if  he  couldn't  see  that."  There  is,  how 
ever,  a  note  of  doubt  in  Mr.  Murphy's  voice  that  belies  his 
spoken  sentiments.  Plainly  in  his  opinion  the  colonel  is 
a'great  "  blagguard."  "  But  I'm  bound  to  tell  ye,  Miss,  that 
in  my  day  there  wasn't  a  bigger  tyrant  out  than  that  ould 
colonel.  He'd  sarved  in  the  Injies,  and  he  thought  we  was 
all  here  no  better  than  blacks.  But  we  showed  him  the 
truth  of  that,  plaze  God  He  found  he  couldn't  ride  over 
the  Irish  peasant  rough  shod  ;  an'  he  found  a  lot  of  other 
things  too.  Oh  !  he  was  the  dickens  all  out.  Troth, 
Miss  Nan  dear,  I  wouldn't  at  all  like  the  thought  of  ye 
goin'  up  to  the  house,  even  to  save  Masther  William." 

'•  But,  why,  Murphy?     Somebody  must  go." 

"  Well,  he  was  the  toughest  ould  customer.  Faix,  I 
doubt  if  even  now,  when  his  wig  must  be  grey,  ye  could 
get  to  the  blind  side  of  him.  But  I'll  say  this,  Miss  Nan, 
an'  'tisn't  often  I  flatther  you,  as  you'll  bear  witness,  if 
anyone  can  manage  the  com' ether  over  him  'twill  be  yer- 
self." 

"  Still,  I  don't  want  to  go,"  says  Nan,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  If  William  will  go  by  himself." 

"That's  thrue,  Miss.  I'll  be  off  wid  meself  an'  say  a 
word  to  him.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart,  Miss  Nan,  that  ye 
should  be  so  throubled.  Ton  me  fegs —  This  is  Mr. 

Murphy's  favorite  oath,  and  he  pauses  on  his  way  to  the 
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door  to  give  utterance  to  it ;  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you, 
dearest  reader,  with  a  repetition  of  it,  through  all  the 
windings  of  this  book,  still,  I  entreat  you,  whenever  it 
occurs  to  you  that  Mr.  Murphy  ought  to  swear,  to  put  in 
this  awful  expletive. 

"  Ton  me  fegs,  Miss,  that  boy  ought  to  get  a  throuncing. 
But  still,  for  the  honor  of  the  family,  I  agree  wid  ye  that 
'tis  only  wise  he  should  beg  the  colonel's  pardon.  But  I 
warn  ye,  Miss  Nan,  an'  I  know  it  to  be  my  juty  to  tell  ye 
beforehand  that  all  the  Humes  is  a  bad  lot.  They're  half 
English,  Miss,  an' what  worse  could  I  say  to  ye.  But,  still, 
if  Masther  William  won't  go  be  himself — 

11  I'll  go  with  him,"  says  Nan,  with  a  pale  smile  full  of 
self-sacrifice.  Truly  Murphy's  statements  with  regard  to 
the  unknown  Humes  are  not  such  as  might  hearten  her. 

"You've  more  pluck  than  brains,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  as 
he  beats  a  hasty  retreat.  That  he  means  to  be  flattering 
is  obvious,  that  he  fails  most  lamentably  can  be  seen  by 
Nan's  countenance  as  she  gazes  upon  the  vanishing  tails 
of  his  shabby  coat. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

*  Enjoyment  is  fleeting, "  the  Proverbs  all  say, 
Even  that  which  it  feeds  upon  fails  ; 
I've  arrived  at  the  truth  of  the  saying  to-day. 

IN  the  passage  below,  Mr.  Murphy  pounces  on  William, 
and  with  a  diplomatic  turn  of  mind  worthy  of  a  Bismarck 
addresses  him  : 

"  Yer  sister's  lookin'  bad,  sir,"  says  he,  in  a  low,  impres 
sive  tone. 

"Which  of  'em?"  demands  Master  William,  with  a 
snarl  and  an  open  air  of  disbelief.  It  is  evident  that  he 
has  not  forgiven  that  allusion  to  the  lockup  and  the 
village  constable. 

"  Now,  ye  know,  Master  William,  I  don't  want  to  frighten 
ye,  but  Miss  Nan  looks  real  bad  ;  she  do,  my  dear,  she  do, 
indeed.  This  misfortunate  crime  of  yours  weighs  heavy 
on  her  mind.  Ye'd  better  do  something  about  it.  Some 
thing  now  that  would  aise  matters.  I'd  "  Mr.  Mur- 
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phy  makes  a  long  pause  here.  "  I'd  not  answer  for  hei 
life  if  ye  don't." 

"  Oh  !  get  out,"  says  William,  with  a  disgraceful  flip 
pancy.  He  even  goes  so  far  on  the  road  to  ruin  as  to 
give  Mr.  Murphy  a  playful  dig  in  the  ribs. 

"  Very  good,  sir  ;  take  it  as  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Murphy, 
evading  the  dig  and  throwing  quite  a  tragical  note  into 
his  voice.  "  Ye'll  be  sorry  when  it's  too  late,  perhaps, 
but  I  can  tell  ye  I  can  see  that  in  her  face  as  might  warn 
a  haythen,  and —  -  But  never  mind,"  with  an  assumption 
of  mild  despair,  "what's  the  good  at  all  of  spakin' to  a 
harumscarum  crathure  like  you,  who  wouldn't  care  if  she 
was  dead  or  alive.' 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say,"  says  William,  trying  to  laugh  it  off, 
but  looking  nervous. 

"  'Tis  the  honest  truth,  any  way,  though  sorry  I  am  to 
say  it.  An  if  you'll  take  old  Murphy's  advice,  you'll  go 
up  at  wonst  to  her  an'  tell  her  you're  off  to  the  new  man 
to  beg  his  pardon  about  that  partridge — bad  cess  to  it ! " 

"  What  !  "  roars  William.  "  Beg  his  pardon  about  a 
miserable  bird  that  came  in  my  way  without  being  asked. 
No  !  a  thousand  times  no.  So  there,  for  you  and  for  him. 
I'd  see  you  both  very  well  blessed  first." 

"  That's  right.  Take  it  in  that  way.  I  like  yer  spirit," 
said  Mr.  Murphy,  with  exquisite  sarcasm.  "  But  I'm 
tellin'  ye  this  besides,  me  fine  boy,  that  if  ye  persist  in  yer 
present  ways,  'tis  a  cowld  walk  ye'll  be  takin'  soon  behind 
yer  sister's  corpse  to  the  family  vault.  Ochone  !  To  think 
of  it,  and  she  so  young  an'  so  purty.  Oh,  who'd  a  thought 
her  own  brother  would  be  the  one  to  sind  her  there  !  " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  put  on  paper  the  amount  of 
reproachful  misery  that  Mr.  Murphy  at  this  point  throws 
into  Jiis  voice  ;  equally  impossible  to  describe  the  agon 
ized  expression  into  which  he  screws  all  his  available 
features.  His  eyes  close  up,  his  mouth  widens,  his  ears 
expand,  his  nose — after  all,  he  hasn't  any  nose  to  speak  of. 
I  don't  suppose  it  does  anything. 

William  has  grown  as  red  as  a  peony.  Fight  as  he  may 
against  the  fact,  he  is  evidently  deeply  impressed. 

"  What  are  you  talking  to  me  like  that  for  ?  "  demands 
he,  in  a  loud  and  indignant  tone,  meant  to  cover  his  fear. 
"  What  abominable  rot.  She  was  as  well  as  anything  au 
hour  ago.  She " 
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"  She  purtends  a  lot,  she's  that  amiable,  the  crathure," 
says  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  delighted  with  his  success  so  far, 
and  is  nobly  bent  on  following  it  up  at  any  and  every 
cost.  "  She  purtends  like  a  Heyro,  but  there  be  raisins — . 
docther's  raisins,"  lying  piously —  "  for  what  I  say.  Go 
up  now,  my  dear,  do — she's  cryin'  fit  to  kill  herself,  and 
tell  her  you'll  apologize  to  the  old  colonel. 

"  Go  up  there — up  to  the  Castle  !  I  think  I  see  myself," 
says  William,  torn  between  a  longing  to  save  his  sister 
from  the  cruel  grasp  of  the  "  family  vault,"  and  a  natural 
shrinking  from  bringing  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy.  "  It  isn't  likely  !  I  won't  go  there  ;  all  by  myself. 

I  wouldn't  know  what  to  say  to  him,  what  to ."  Here 

his  misery  culminates  into  a  burst  of  wrath.  "One would 
think  it  was  a  hanging  matter,"  cries  he  ;  "and  after  all  it 
was  only  a  bird.  No,  I  won't  apologize  by  myself." 

The  saving  clause  does  not  escape  the  educated  ear  of 
Murphy. 

"  If  ye  haven't  the  pluck  to  go  there  by  yerself,"  says 
that  diplomatist,  seeing  the  moment  when  concession 
means  victory,  "  I'm  bound  to  tell  ye  that  Miss  Man  is 
vvillin'  to  go  wid  ye.  She  is,  faix  ;  wake,  an'  all,  as  she 
is,  the  crathure  !  But,  if  the  colonel  was  to  come 
down  on  ye  she  knows  the  masther  would  be  tearin' 
round  like  mad  for  a  month  to  come.  An'  now  ye'll  just 
get  on  yer  Sunday  clothes,  an'  take  care  there  isn't  a  hole 
in  yer  stockin'.  And  be  ready  to  start  wid  Miss  Nan  in 
half-an-hour." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  though  Murphy  speaks  with 
authority,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  temerity  in  the 
glance  he  now  casts  at  William,  that  betrays  a  doubt  of 
the  latter's  willingness  to  carry  out  the  programme 
presented. 

"  All  right,"  says  William,  gruffly. 

It  is  a  reprieve.  Mr.  Murphy  brightens  up  again.  The 
dismal  facial  contortions  take  their  departure. 

"  Wisha  more  power  to  ye  !  "  says  he,  genially.  "  'Tis 
ould  Murphy  that  knows  ye  !  An'  what  a  sound  heart  ye 
have  in  spite  o'  yer  cackle  ! " 

This  dubious  compliment  being  received  without  com 
ment,  Mr.  Murphy  beats  a  glorious  retreat. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Out  from  the  meadows  there  passed  a  maid — 

How  can  I  tell  you  why  she  was  fair  ? 
To  see  was  to  love,  as  she  bent  her  head 

Over  the  brooklet  that  murmured  there." 

THE  day  has  waned  a  little  ;  the  softer  touches  that  adorn 
the  long  sweet  hours  of  summer  as  evening  grows  apace, 
have  now  fallen  in  a  tender  cloud  on  wood  and  upland. 
Nan,  with  William — culprit  William  ! — by  her  side,  has 
climbed  the  wall  that  separates  Rathmore  from  the  Castle, 
and  is  (heavily  at  heart)  getting  over  the  ground  that 
stands  between  her  and  the  apology  that  must  be  made. 

Such  lovely  ground,  too.  A  pity  that  any  thought  dis 
tressing  should  wander  through  it.  They  had  come  from 
the  glaring  light  without  on  the  hard  road  right  into  it,  to 
find  a  delicious  darkness  that  may  be  felt.  Here  and 
there,  all  round  them,  as  far  as  eye  may  see,  rise  up  the 
trees,  deepening  the  light  that  already  is  growing  a  little 
vague.  No  paths  are  here  ;  no  well-worn  footmarks  ;  all 
is  wild,  untrammeled,  silent. 

To  Nan,  whose  heart  is  full,  and  whose  steps  are  languid 
because  of  late  terrible  illness,  the  evening  is  rich  in  balm, 
that  only  nature  can  supply.  These  delicate  winding 
ways  in  strange,  sad  woods,  where  only  twilight  reigns,  is 
inexpressibly  sweet  to  her. 

She  has  been  so  near  the  grave,  that  her  fresh  return  to 
earth,  as  it  were,  is  doubly  grateful  to  her.  Though 
harassed  now  by  her  doubts  and  fears  about  this  visit  to 
an  old  and  irascible  colonel  to  gain  pardon  for  an  erring 
brother,  she  still  acknowledges  the  power  of  nature  to 
make  glad  its  lovers. 

From  the  grave,  that  dullest  of  all  things,  to  here  !  To 
the  deeper,  sweeter  shades  of  life  that  lie  in  secluded 
woodlands.  Dear  heaven,  what  a  reprieve  ! 

Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root, 

And  good  the  feel  of  grass  beneath  the  foot  : 
To  lie  in  buttercups  and  clover  bloom, 

Tenant  in  common  with  the  bees, 

And  watch  the  white  clouds  drift  through  gulfs  of  tree, 
Is  better  than  long  waiting  in  the  tomb. 
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Oh  surely,  surely. 

But  even  through  sylvan  coverts  and  dainty  groves, 
thought  that  is  most-times  cruel  will  push  itself.  Nan, 
rousing  from  a  blissful  contemplation  of  the  unsurpassable 
charms  around  her,  returns  to  the  dreary  realities  of  life. 
A  scolding  is  assuredly  before  her.  An  irate  colonel 
ahead  of  her.  She  is  in  fact  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  lands  unknown,  but  where  at  all  events  she  does 
know  that  an  old  man  with  a  vile  temoer  is  to  be  met  with 
and  interviewed. 

"  Oh  bother !  William !  What  a  worry  that  boy  has 
always  been !  " 

"  I  do  hope  you  have  prepared  some  little  speech  to 
make  to  him?"  she  says  at  length,  turning  to  William, 
who  is  trudging  along  beside  her  with  an  injured  expres 
sion  on  his  unhandsome  face.  "  It  is  the  least  you  may 
do.  Something  conciliating,  without  being  exactly  abject. 
I've  tried  to  do  it,  but  I've  failed,  so  I'm  a  lost  prop.  I 
find  I  am  either  insolent  or  positively  servile.  I  fear  even 
servility  would  not  answer  here." 

"  I  won't  answer  at  all  events,"  says  William,  who  is 
plainly  in  a  state  of  revolt.  "  I've  got  nothing  to  say, 
insolent  or  otherwise." 

"  You'll  have  to  explain  about  it :  to — to  introduce  the 
subject,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  with  a  sternness  born  of  her 
anxiety.  If  he  won't  begin  when  face  to  face  with  this 
terrible  old  martinet  of  a  colonel,  she  will  have  to.  This 
is  a  prospect  scarcely  to  be  borne. 

"  Well,  I  couldn't,"  says  William,  as  if  finally. 

"  What  nonsense  !  You  are  not  an  idiot,  are  you  ?  You 
can  put  an  idea  into  words  !  And  you  had  better  be  care 
ful,  too,  William.  Murphy  says  he  is  an  awfully  strict  old 
man,  and  specially  hard  on  poachers." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  "  cries  William,  insulted.  "  Did 
Murphy — do  you — say  I  am  a  poacher?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"— coldly,  rather.  "  But  still ;  Murphy 

tells  me  he  was  very  strict  about  the  preservation  of  his 
game  when  he  lived  here  long  ago.  Murphy  remembers 
all  about  it ;  he  says  he  prosecuted  any  number  of  people 
during  his  (Murphy's)  time  for  snaring  and  poaching,  and 
hunting  them  with  greyhounds,  don't  you  know." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  sulkily.  "  I  never  heard  of  a  partridge 
being  hunted  by  a  greyhound  in  my  life.  Murphy  may  ! 
He  seems  to  me  to  know  an  astounding  lot." 
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"Of course,  William,  you  can  disparage  poor  old  Murphy 
if  you  will  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
in  this  instance  you  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  him.  At  all 
events,  he  knows  something  about  this  new  man,  and 
we  know  nothing.  Murphy  says  the  colonel  has  a  temper 
hardly  to  be  rivalled  for  badness ;  that  he  used  to  pay  his 
keepers,  according  to  the  numbers  of  poachers  they  brought 
in  or  convicted  ;  so,  of  course,  they  will  make  quite  a 
point  about  you,  and  Murphy  says,  too,  that " 

"  Oh,  bother  him,"  interrupts  William,  with  noisy  wrath. 
''  It  strikes  ma  that  '  Misther  Murphy,'  as  " — with  indignant 
scorn — "  he  calls  himself,  must  have  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  poaching  in  his  time  to  know  so  much  about  the 
game  laws  and  the  colonel." 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  take  it  like  that,  William," 
says  his  sister,  in  a  long-suffering  manner. 

"  Don't  you  ?  Well  I  do.  You're  in  a  wax  with  me  now 
for  abusing  old  Murphy  ;  but  only  for  him  this  would  have 
blown  over,  and  you  would  not  have  been  dragged  up  here 
to  see  an  old  reprobate  of  a  col " 

William's  words  die  upon  his  lips  ;  instinctively  he  drops 
his  voice.  Through  the  branching  trees  a  stranger  is  seen 
approaching.  A  young  man,  tall,  well-featured,  with  a 
cigar  between  his  lips.  This  last  he  withdraws  as  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  Nan. 

It  is  only  the  meeting  of  a  moment.  He  is  here,  she 
can  see  him — he  her  ;  and  now  he  is  gone.  The  envious 
trees  close  over  her,  and  enshroud  her  from  his  view. 

It  was  a  mere  passing  glance  she  got,  but  Miss  Delaney 
is  of  those  who  can  see  a  good  deal  in  a  short  time.  That 
he  was  tall  she  could  assure  herself,  and  that  though  his 
features  were  good,  and  built  on  strictly  aristocratic  lines, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  beauty.  A  man  of  about  eight- 
and-twenty  or  thirty,  with  a  kindly  expression,  but  a 
suspicion  of  determination,  that  might  on  occasion  sink  to 
obstinacy,  about  his  firm  mouth,  that  was  not  altogether 
hidden  by  his  moustache. 

"Who  was  that?"  says  William  in  a  whisper,  meant  to 
represent  caution,  but  which  is  louder  and  more  pene 
trating  than  his  usual  stentorian  tones. 

"  Hush  !  He'll  hear  you.  One  of  the  colonel's  guests 
I  suppose.  Perhaps  he  brought  some  people  with  him. 
He  has  nephews,  I  think." 
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"  Ugly  chap,"  says  William,  impartially. 

"  I  daresay.  Every  one  can't  be  as  lovely  as  you,"  says 
Nan,  with  a  laugh,  that  arises  out  of  this  bit  of  sisterly  wit. 

"  I  don't  believe  he's  got  a  ha'porth  of  manners,  any 
how,"  says  William,  contemptuously.  "  He  stared  at  you 
as  if  you  had  seven  heads." 

"  Perhaps  he  wished  I  had — I  daresay,"  aggravatingly, 
and  with  a  little  tilt  of  her  charming  chin.  "  He  doesn't 
often  see  anything  so  fine  as  me." 

"  I  like  that,"  says  William,  with  huge  disgust.  "Give 
me  a  girl  for  conceit.  I  believe  you  think  that  pasty  com 
plexion  of  yours  is  the  finest  thing  out ;  just  like  dough. 
Anyhow,  it  isn't  manners  to  stare." 

"  Charming  manners  in  this  instance,"  says  Miss  Delaney, 
saucily.  "  He  is  evidently  a  thoroughly  well-brought  up 
young  man  :  has  had  his  tastes  cultivated  ;  knows  a  thing 
when  he  sees  it.  Now  you,  William,  are  very  backward. 
You  should  study  me  all  day,  and  then  you  would  be 
prepared  to  understand  real  beauty  when  you  come  face 
to  face  with  it  in  your  journey  through  life.  See  Billy  ?  " 

She  pinches  Billy's  ear  as  she  finishes  this  astounding 
piece  of  vanity,  and  William,  being  one  who  loves  a  tussle, 
forgives  her  everything  and  loses  himself  all  at  once  in  a 
wild  romp.  It  ends  in  his  favor,  which  still  further  re 
stores  him  to  a  mood  of  excessive  amiability.  Miss  Delaney, 
rather  the  worse  for  wear,  sinks  upon  a  bank,  and  sighs 
heavily,  even  as  she  laughs. 

"  Oh  William  !  what  a  bear  you  are,"  cries  she  panting. 
"  You  should  show  some  mercy.  But  I  shall  be  equal  with 
you  yet.  It  is  this  horrid  fever  that  has  reduced  me  to  so 
poor  a  frame  of  mind  and  body." 

"  Oh  !  I  forgot,"  says  William  contritely.  "  I  shouldn't 
have  had  a  wrestle  with  you  just  now.  You  do  look  white. 
I  say,  Nan,  you  aren't  going  to  faint,  are  you?  " 

"  Not  I,"  valiantly.  "  Here,  give  me  your  hand.  Let 
us  go  on  to  the  house,  and  get  this  horrid  business  over." 

"  That  fellow  looked  kind,"  says  William.  "  I  wish  he 
was  at  the  house  to  help  us  out  of  our  bother.  But  of 
course  he  is  miles  away  by  this  time." 

A  sharp  turn  in  the  avenue  brings  them  at  this  moment 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  house.  As  they  ascend 
the  stone  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  door,  Nan's  heart  fails 
her.  She  moves  with  extraordinary  deliberation  for  her, 
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and  at  the  very  last,  as  she  sees  a  tall  footman  advancing 
towards  her  through  the  cool,  big  hall — the  door  being 
open — she  says  timidly  to  William — 

"  It  is  your  affair.     You  ask  for  the  colonel." 

"  Is — is  your  master  in  ?  "  says  William,  somewhat 
loosely  and  with  a  rather  scared  appearance,  having  all 
responsibility  thus  thrust  upon  him  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  the  much  be-plushed  one,  with  a  certain 
hesitation.  He  regards  William  with  a  cautious  eye.  This 
shabby  boy,  who  is  still  so  unmistakably  a  gentleman,  is 
plainly  a  puzzle  to  him.  A  glance  at  Nan  satisfies  him. 

"  Who  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  "  asks  he,  with  extreme  diffi 
dence. 

"  William  Dela — er — that  is.  I  say  you  might  speak," 
says  William,  turning  indignantly  in  his  confusion  to  Nan, 
who  is  just  behind  him.  His  face  is  scarlet,  his  demeanor 
that  of  a  condemned  criminal.  Considering  the  errand  on 
which  they  have  come  Nan  feels  this  severely. 

"  Say,  Miss  Delaney."  she  murmurs  gently  to  James, 
who  with  perfect  breeding  has  stood  apparently  oblivious 
of  asides,  and  confusion,  and  everything  else.  Another 
minute  places  her  and  the  amateur  poacher  in  a  very 
select  drawing-room,  where  she  stands  waiting  miserably 
for  the  entrance  of  the  terrible  colonel. 

One.  two,  five  minutes  go  by,  and  now,  at  last,  the  door 
opens.  Somebody  outside  gives  a  direction  to  somebody 
else,  probably  a  servant.  But  surely  the  colonel  (who 
must  be  seventy,  if  a  day)  cannot  have  a  voice  like  that. 
The  door  is  pushed  wide  open  and  a  man  enters. 

It  is  the  young  man  who  had  met  them  in  the  wood  a 
while  ago. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Surely  nature  must  have  meant  you 
For  a  syren  when  she  sent  you 

That  sweet  voice  and  glittering  hair. 

NAN  turns  her  large,  rather  pathetic  eyes  on  his.  Perhaps 
the  colonel  is  out,  and  this — this  nephew  of  his  (she  has 
already  arranged  that  he  must  be  a  nephew)  will  intercede 
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for  William.  But  William,  who  surely  ought  to  be  the  one 
to  begin  the  argument,  is  hopelessly  dumb,  and  a  sense  of 
nervousness  holds  her  in  check. 

The  young  man  advances  slowly  towards  her 

11  They  tell  me  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,"  says  he,  very 
gently,  battling  with  a  tolerable  success  with  the  astonish 
ment  that  is  overpowering  him. 

"  About  that  partridge,"  says  Nan,  rather  faintly.  "  It 
— it  is  impossible  to  save  William,  further,"  and  she  points 
to  that  youth  with  a  trembling  hand.  "  It  was  killed  by 
him,"  she  says. 

At  this  instant  it  occurs  to  her  that  she  would  dearly 
love  to  cry,  but  she  suppresses  the  kindly  emotion. 

"  The  partridge ! "  echoes  the  young  man,  vaguely, 
wildly.  "  What  partridge  ?  "  What  on  earth  has  a  par 
tridge  got  to  do  with  the  advent  of  this  pretty  girl?  It  is 
all  a  blank  to  him. 

"  A  partridge  that  was  killed  here  by  William  this  morn 
ing.  Here,  in  Hume,"  says  Nan,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  explain  matters.  "  I  know  how  annoyed  people 
are  when  their  game  is  disturbed,  and ' 

"  I  am  not  annoyed,"  says  the  young  man,  smiling. 

"  You  ! "  staring  at  him.  "  Of  course  not.  But  the 
colonel " 

"  Oh  !  "  says  he.  He  seems  all  at  once  to  be  enlightened, 
and  grows  grave.  "  You  have  not  heard  then  ;  you  do  not 
know  that  my  uncle  is  dead." 

"Your  uncle?  Was — was  he  the  colonel?  "  asks  Nan, 
in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  Yes." 

"And  he  is  dead?"  She  falters,  blushes  vehemently 
and  rises  to  her  feet.  "  Then  you,  you  are ' 

"  John  Hume,"  says  he,  calmly. 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  at  all  " — impatiently.  "  What 
does  matter  is  that  you  are  the  master  here,  and  that  it  was 
your  bird " 

"  You're  the  master  !  Why,  what  a  fuss  we  have  been 
making  about  nothing,"  cries  William,  taking  the  new  man 
at  his  (William's)  valuation,  which  is  evidently  a  kindly 
one.  He  speaks  in  a  triumphant  and  exceedingly  loud 
tone,  and,  by  a  providential  interference  only,  refrains  from 
giving  voice  to  an  ecstatic  "  hurrah,"  that  must  have  been 
regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  joy  at  the  colonel's  timely 
decease. 
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"  Nothing  !  How  can  you  speak  like  that,  William  !  " 
says  his  sister,  reproachfully.  "  Everything  remains  just 

as  it  was,  and  you  must  now  apologize  to — to "  She 

glances  at  Hume. 

"  No,  no.  I  won't  listen  to  such  a  word  as  apology," 
declares  that  young  man,  smiling.  "  I,"  turning  to  the  lad 
who  is  now  again  a  little  downcast,  "  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  your  name  as  yet,  but  I  feel  sure  we 
must  be  near  neighbors  ;  at  least  I  hope  so  and  perhaps 
we  shall  be  friends." 

"  Oh  yes,  I'm  sure  of  it !  "  says  the  grateful  William  with 
the  utmost  encouragement  in  look  and  tone. 

"  That's  right,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  smiling  again,  and  a 
right  pleasant  smile  he  has.  "  And  in  a  week  or  so,  from 
this,  I  hope  you  will  come  up  here  very  often,  and  help 
me,  and  my  friends,  to  bring  down  some  of  these  par 
tridges,  that  I  regret  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
annoyance  to  you  and — your  sister  ?  " 

There  is  a  gentle  question  conveyed.  Up  to  this  he 
had,  with  much  delicacy,  devoted  his  conversation  entirely 
to  the  appreciative  William ;  but  now  he  lets  his  eyes  rest 
on  Nan,  who  is  standing  half  in  shadow,  half  in  the  bril 
liant  sunshine,  making  a  charming  picture. 

"  Yes,  my  sister,"  says  William.  Entirely  country  bred 
as  the  lad  is,  and  unknowing  of  the  world  and  its  courtly 
ways,  he  has  still  so  much  good  old  blood  in  him  that  a 
touch  of  hauteur,  of  pride  seems  to  fall  upon  him  as  he 
turns,  and  in  a  manner  presents  Nan  to  this  supporter  of 
his,  who  should  have  been  his  judge.  "  This  is  Nan," 
says  he,  gently,  with  all  the  garrulity  of  vouth.  "  Our 
name  is  Delaney." 

It  is  a  regular  introduction,  and  Hume  bows  gravely  to 
Nan,  who  returns  the  salute  in  kind.  Something  cold, 
unfriendly,  in  the  girl's  face,  however,  drives  him  back  to 
further  converse  with  William,  who  is  plainly  open  to 
advances  of  every  kind. 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  your  name  and  you,"  says  he. 
"  Do  you  know,  I  have  been  more  lonely  than  I  can  tell 
you,  until  this  kindly  partridge  drove  you  to  me.  Well,  I 
have  your  promise,  then,  to  come  up  next  month,  and  help 
me  to  thin  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you — you  are  awfully  good,"  says  William, 
fumbling  with  his  hat,  which  is  deplorably  deficient  about 
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the  brim,  and  growing  red  as  any  rose.  "  That  would 

mean  a  gun  you  see,  and "  He  hesitates,  and  is 

finally  so  far  lost  that  he  cannot  go  on  again. 

"  Yours  is  an  old  one?"  questions  Hume,  kindly. 

"  I  haven't  one  at  all,"  blurts  out  William,  his  com 
plexion  growing  from  red  to  purple. 

"  Well,  I  should  think  not,"  says  Hume,  laughing. 
"  Your  people  would  be  mad  to  let  a  boy  like  you  go 
about  armed,  and  in  this  '  distressful  country  '  too.  But," 
looking  at  Nan,  "  if  I  promise  to  see  you  safely  through, 
do  you  think  they  would  trust  you  to  me  ?  Would  you, 
Miss  Delaney?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  says  Nan,  whose  words  seem  tc 
come  with  an  effort  now,  and  whose  face  is  very  white. 
"  But  I  suppose  a  gun  is  not  everything.  There  must  be 
pra'ctice  ;  one  must  be  accustomed  to  shooting,  and  Wil 
liam  knows  nothing  of " 

"  I  do  !  "  interrupts  William,  making  his  way  into  the 
argument  with  quite  a  desperate  rush.  Are  ail  the  halcyon 
days  offered  to  him  to  be  lost  because  of  a  secret  as  yet 
withheld  from  the  family  circle  ?  "  Sullivan  has  lent  me 
his  gun  often  and  often,  and  I've  shot  a  lot  of  things  when 
out  with  him." 

"Oh,  William  ."  says  Miss  Delaney,  as  if  the  world  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  Sullivan  in  question  is  a  notorious 
poacher  in  and  about  Rossmoyne,  as  the  small  village  is 
called  that  lies  about  two  miles  from  Rathmore. 

"Well,  a  fellow  must  learn  to  shoot  sometime,"  says 
William,  resentfully.  "  And  Sullivan  isn't  half  as  bad  as 
they  try  to  make  him  out.  If  he  does  poach  a  bird,  or  a 
hare  now  and  then,  why,  what  harm  is " 

He  stops  dead  short.  Nan  has  moved  away  from  him, 
and  is  addressing  Mr.  Hume  with  a  quiet  but  rathei 
shamed  air  that  goes  to  William's  wicked  heart. 

"You  see,"  says  she,  with  a  rather  mirthless  little  smile, 
"  that  it  was  useless  my  bringing  him  here.  He  doesn't 
see  the  right  or  wrong  of  it.  He  actually  supports  in  your 
presence  the  most  notorious  poacher  in  the  country.  After 
this  we  can  hardly  expect  that  you  will  condone  the  fault 
that " 

"Nonsense!  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cries  Hume, 
strangely  sorry  to  see  that  distress  upon  her  brow.  "  But 
really .  He  is  your  brother,  Miss  Delaney.  You 
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must,  then,  be  accustomed  to  boys,  and  still  you  would 
condemn  my  friend  here,"  laying  a  hand  on  William's 
shoulder,  "  because  he  thinks  that  all  wild  things  were 
created  for  the  enjoyment  of  every  man.  The  game  laws 
are  iniquitous  to  him  so  far ;  and  why  not  ?  When  I  was 
his  age  ." — with  a  light  and  merry  laugh — "  I  don't  believe 
there  was  a  more  disgraceful  young  poacher  than  I  was  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland." 

"  If  you  speak  to  him  like  that,"  cries  Nan,  turning  a 
sweet  but  angry  and  very  exhausted  face  to  his,  "you may 
expect  to  see  him,  later  on,  a  victim  of  the  law  !  " 

She  is  apparently  rather  proud  of  this  awful  speech, 
and  though  tears  gather  in  her  eyes,  she  surveys  him 
angrily  through  them. 

"  There  won't  be  any  law  if  he  comes  shooting  with 
me,"  says  Hume  gently 

"  But  the  gun  belongs  to  Sullivan  and  he  mightn't  lend 
it?  "  says  William  in  quite  a  low  voice  for  him. 

"  Of  course  not,  when  you  are  having  a  day  with  some 
body  else,"  says  Mr.  Hume.  "  And  as  for  that,  I  always 
keep  a  certain  number  of  guns  in  the  armory  to  accommo 
date  my  guests."  This  is  a  perfectly  bald  and  open  lie, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Hume  tells  it  with  a  face  that 
is  unabashed.  "  One  of  those  guns  will  always  be  at  your 
disposal?  ' 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  "  breathes  William,  who  is  too  far  gone  In 
joy  at  the  prospect  held  out  to  him  of  being  set  loose  upon 
the  world  with  a  fire  machine  to  kill  anyone  or  thing  that 
comes  within  his  reach,  to  be  able  to  put  his  gratitude  into 
a  more  graceful  form  of  speech.  "  Nan — did  you  hear  ?  I 
can  come,  can't  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Nan.  Even  the  effort  of  giving  this  small 
permission  seems  to  be  too  much  for  her.  Her  hand,  that 
had  been  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  gives  way,  looses 
its  hold  altogether,  and  with  a  sharp  sigh,  she  falls  into  the 
chair  itself.  It  is  only  a  moment's  unconsciousness,  but  it 
terrifies  the  lookers  on. 

William,  indeed,  shows  signs  of  extreme  self-reproach. 
The  other  onlooker  is,  of  course,  exempt  from  that ;  but 
nevertheless,  of  the  two  he  seems  the  most  distressed.  In 
this  life,  as  you  will  perceive,  my  clever  reader,  this  is 
often  the  case. 

"  She  is  ill — she  is  fainting,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  his  face 
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nearly  as  white   as   that    pretty  one    over  which    he   is 
bending. 

"Oh,  dear!  what's  the  matter  with  her  now?"  says 
William,  seizing  hold  of  Nan's  head,  and  lifting  it  so  high 
that  Mr.  Hume  interposes.  "  Nan — Nanny,  speak  to  me." 
This  affectionate  appeal  being  disregarded  by  his.  sister, 
he  turns  for  comfort  to  Hume. 

"  I'm  a  horrid  boy,"  says  he,  half  weeping,  "  I'm  a  beast. 
And  she's  been  so  ill,  too.  Awfully  ill.  Murphy  says 
she  will  soon  go  to  the  family  vault." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  sharply,  who  can 
see  that  Nan  is  recovering  consciousness  quickly.  "  You 
must  be  a  fool  to  talk  like  that.  Good  heavens  !  if  she 
were  to  hear  you,  she " 

"  She  won't.  She  often  faints  like  that  since  she's  had 
the  fever,"  says  William,  still  so  contrite  that  he  forgets  to 
resent  the  other's  tone.  "  She  wasn't  fit  to  come  here  to 
day,  but  she  would  do  it,  because  of  me.  Murphy  said  it 
would  be  the  death  of  her,  but ' 

"  Who  is  Murphy  ?  "  asks  Hume,  and  having  asked  the 
question,  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  astonishment  towards 
himself,  in  that  he  can  feel  such  undeniable  curiosity 
towards  peoole  of  whose  existence  he  was  ignorant  an 
hour  ago. 

"  He's  our  servant,"  says  William.  "  We  haven't  got 
many,  '"nly  him  indeed  and  Mrs.  Moriarty,  but  Murphy, 
Nan  says,  is  a  host  in  himself.  I'm  jolly  glad,"  with  an 
affectionate  glance  at  Hume,  "  that  all  hosts  aren't  like 
him.  I'm  sure  Murphy  would  have  sent  me  to  prison  and 
given  me  nothing  but  bread  and  water  for  a  month  if  he 
stood  in  your  shoes." 

<;  Murphy  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  modern  Brutus,"  says 
Mr.  Hume.  He  is  bending  over  Nan,  and  gently  chafing 
the  pretty  hands  that  lie  so  passively  in  his.  "  I  wonder 
he  didn't  see  the  injustice  of  letting  your  sister  walk  up 
here  to-day  in  her  weak  state  of  health." 

"  It  was  my  fault,  not  his.  He  was  mad  about  It.  But 
I— I  was  afraid  to' come  by  myself,"  says  William,  blushing 
furiously  with  shame  and  confusion,  yet  getting  through 
the  base  admission  like  a  man.  More  honestly,  indeed, 
than  would  most  men  !  "  She's  been  dreadfully  ill,  and 
as  weak  as  a  cat.  Last  Thursday  was  the  first  day  she 
was  out  for  a  month  and  more.  How  are  you  now,  Nan  1 
You're  better,  aren't  you  now  ?  " 
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This  very  anxiously  to  the  girl  who  has  got  back  some 
color  by  this  time,  and  who  is  making  an  effort  to  rise. 

"  No,  don't  stir,  don't !  "  entreats  Mr.  Hume. 

"  It  is  nothing,  nothing  really,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  with 
an  eager  desire  to  smile,  that  only  betrays  how  seriously 

ill  she  is  feeling.  "  If  I  were  only  in  the  open  air . 

This  room  is  so  warm — and  our  house  is  very  near.  Wil 
liam,  I " 

"  No,  don't  speak,  don't  stir,"  says  Hume  again,  ner 
vously.  Unconsciously  he  presses  the  hand  he  is  holding, 
and  Nan,  with  a  sharp  rush  of  blood  to  her  white  face, 
quickly  withdraws  from  his  grasp  that  charming  member. 

"  I  am  so  angry  with  myself — so  sorry,"  says  she  ;  "  but 
I  thought  I  could  manage  it — I — it  was  the  heat,  I  sup 
pose." 

"  Well,  rest  there,  for  a  moment  at  all  events,"  says 
Hume,  hurrying  from  the  room,  and  Miss  Delahey,  in 
spite  of  her  protest,  is  still  so  far  a  prey  to  the  weakness 
that  has  been  her  companion  night  and  day  for  so  many 
weeks,  that  she  gladly  sinks  back  into  the  comfortable 
chair,  and  leaves  fate  and  William  to  dispose  of  her. 

Presently  Hume  returns,  bringing  with  him  in  his  hands 
(minus  tray  or  any  of  the  customary  accessories)  a  small 
bottle  of  champagne  and  a  glass.  It  is  impossible  for 
Miss  Delaney  not  to  see  that  he  had  refused  to  call  the 
servants  to  his  assistance,  and  had,  therefore,  been  reduced 
to  the  exercising  of  his  own  wit  in  this  little  matter  of 
hospitality.  It  is  impossible,  too,  not  to  acknowledge  the 
delicacy  that  had  led  to  this  act.  Gossip  in  small  country 
towns  runs  riot,  and  this  he  has  spared  her.  Of  her  visit 
to  Hume  Castle  all  the  world  will  know  to-morrow,  doubt 
less  ;  of  the  fact  that  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  faint 
there,  the  world  will  know  nothing. 

"  Drink  this,"  says  Hume  gently.  Seeing  her  hesitate, 
he  hands  the  glass  to  William.  "  Make  your  sister  drink 
it,"  he  says  ;  whereupon  William,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
sternly  practical,  seizes  her  round  the  neck,  and  holding 
her  in  a  vice,  as  though  afraid  she  may  run  away  before 
the  accomplishment  of  his  fell  design,  presses  the  glass 
against  her  lips.  There  is  only  therefore  strangulation  or 
champagne  before  Nan,  and  being  a  wise  girl  she  accepts 
the  milder  alternative. 

It  does  her  more  immediate  good  than  she  could  have 
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believed.  Once  again  her  young  blood  begins  to  course 
merrily  within  her  veins,  her  color  grows  more  uerfect,  she 
rises  lightly  to  her  feet. 

"  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for,"  she  says,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  Hume.  "  For  your  goodness  to  William  ; 
for " 

"You  are  better — surely  better?"  asks  he,  ignoring 
the  gratitude  she  would  have  given  voice  to. 

"  Not  better — well  !  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  trouble 
some,"  with  a  quick  blush,  "but " 

"  Don't  put  it  like  that,"  says  he,  with  a  smile  that  is 
half  a  frown.  "  And  if  you  will  go  now,  let  me  order  the 
carriage  for  you." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Not  for  worlds,"  in  a  little  horrified  tone. 
Heavens  !  Fancy  driving  up  to  the  hajl  door  at  home  in 
a  carriage  and  pair,  in  all  probability,  and  in  all  proba 
bility  too  this  young  man  beside  her,  who  should,  she  still 
feels,  have  been  a  grey-haired  martinet  of  an  old  colonel. 
She  can  figure  to  herself  all  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  rushing  in  a  body  to  the  door  to  find  out  for  them 
selves  the  meaning  of  her  triumphant  return,  and  all  their 
questions  and  comment,  and  Hume's  calm  criticism  on  it 
all,  and — arid  that  shabby  old  drawing-room. 

"  I  really  think  you  had  better,"  says  Hume,  still  dwelling 
on  the  carriage  that  has  caused  her  so  much  troubled 
thought. 

"  Thank  you — but  no,  indeed,"  says  she  decisively. 
"  Why,  our  home  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here." 

"  Oh,  so  near  !  "  says  Hume.  He  seems  unaccountably 
pleased  at  this  intelligence.  "  Well,  I  shall  see  you  safely 
home  at  all  events,  if  only  to  assure  myself  that  no  further 
troubles  overtake  you." 

Nan  laughs.  Plainly  he  is  a  persistent  young  man,  not 
got  rid  of  easily. 

"  Come,  if  you  like,"  says  she,  seeing  nothing  else  is 
left  her.  A  wild  hope  that  the  children's  pinafores  will, 
by  some  miraculous  agency,  be  clean,  or  that  those  terrible 
imps  will  be  lost  to  sight  in  the  back  garden,  runs  through 
her  mind  ;  and  then  she  follows  Hume  through  a  pretty 
side  door,  all  glass,  and  half  covered  by  draperies  of  soft 
Indian  silks,  into  a  conservatory,  and  from  that  into  the 
open  air. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

She  smiled  on  many,  just  for  fun  ; 
I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

"  WHAT  a  lovely  house  ! "  says  Nan,  with  sincere  admira 
tion. 

"  It  will  be  all  right  after  a  bit,"  returns  he  carelessly. 
"  But  in  spite  of  the  fellows  I  sent  down  to  see  it,  it  wants 
a  good  deal  still.  I  am  afraid  you  are  taking  away  a 
rather  unkindly  memory  of  it  to-day,  but  next  time  you 
come " 

"  Next  time,"  says  Nan,  opening  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  surely 
my  one  mistake  will  be  sufficient." 

"  But  when  my  sister  arrives,  in  about  three  weeks  or 
so,  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  call  on  her,"  says 

Hume,  pleasantly.  "And  that though,  of  course,  I 

have  no  right  to  ask  any  favor  of  so  great  a  stranger — that 
you  will  help  me  to  make  the  country  agreeable  to  her." 

"We'll  call,  of  course,"  says  Nan,  who  has  somehow 
begun  to  feel  dispirited.  "  But  as  to " 

"If  she's  depending  on  us  to  make  the  place  lively  for 
her,  she'll  have  a  bad  time  of  it,"  says  William,  with  an 
outburst  of  merriment,  that  Nan  in  her  anger  calls  a 
"guffaw."  "You  should  see  father!  The  very  thought 
of  a  dance,  or  a  picnic  even,  puts  his  hair  on  end  like  an 
old  Tom-cat,  and  besides — 

"  William  ! "  says  Miss  Delaney  in  an  awful  tone. 

"  Well — what  ?  "  retorts  William,  sulkily.  "  I  was  only 
going  to  say  '  And  besides  that,  we  have  no  money  ! '  ' 

This  is  terrible  !  And  to  so  utter  a  stranger,,  too.  As 
if  overcome  by  William's  awful  frankness,  Miss  Delaney 
lays  down  her  arms. 

"  Well,  we  haven't,"  says  she  monotonously,  and  then  all 
at  once  something  in  the  whole  situation  strikes  her  as 
being  comic  to  the  last  degree.  She  struggles  with  herself 
ineffectually  and  finally  breaks  into  irrepressible  laughter. 

Such  merry,  happy,  musical  laughter  !     Was  ever  music 
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sweet  or  gay  as  it  ?  Hume,  who  lias  been  bred  amongst 
such  town  misses  as  have  been  taught  that  open  demon 
strations  of  any  kind  of  mirth,  or  joy,  or  anger,  are  only 
for  the  vulgar,  is  electrified  by  it  into  a  passionate  admira 
tion.  What  a  young  girl  she  is  !  What  a  sweet,  delicate 
touch  of  youth  enshrouds  her,  glorifying  every  movement 
of  her  svelte  body. 

All  at  once — (it  is  the  most  unaccountable,  the  most 
absurd  thing  in  the  world  he  admits) — but  at  this  moment 
it  does  occur  to  him,  how  often  his  friends  have  suggested 
to  him  the  charms  of  the  married  state.  Idiots,  he  had 
been  rude  enough  to  call  them  to  himself  often  and  often  ; 
yet  were  they  such  idiots  after  all  ?  A  wondering  doubt 
about  his  pet  belief  begins  to  play  havoc  with  his  mind. 

William,  whose  sulky  moods  are  never  proof  against 
laughter,  here  gives  in  to  Nan's  joyous  mirth,  and  presently 
Mr.  Hume,  as  if  unable  to  restrain  himself,  joins  in  with 
the  brother  and  sister,  and  the  trio — (who  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  jollity  if  put  to 
it) — laugh  unreservedly  until  the  entrance  gate  is  reached. 

One  outcome  of  this  general  camaraderie  is  that  Nan 
then  and  there  loses  all  sense  of  the  shyness  that  but  half 
an  hour  ago  distressed  her  so  keenly  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  master  of  Hume  Castle.  Then  he  was  an  autocrat, 
a  being  to  be  dreaded,  a  creature  on  whom  William's  repu 
tation  depended.  Now  he  is  a  fellow  mortal,  and  one, 
whispers  this  deplorable  coquette  to  herself,  not  altogether 
blind  to  her  charms.  To  create  contempt  in  a  woman  for 
a  man,  assure  her  that  the  man  is  hopelessly  in  love  with 
her.  After  that  render  to  him  your  deepest  commiseration, 
for  she'll  lead  him  a  life  that ! 

It  is  now  evening.  The  giant  sun  has  dropped  asleep ; 
all  Nature  lies  quiescent,  as  if  dreading  to  awake  him. 
Up  high,  far  away,  a  faint  pale  moon  has  climbed  the 
heavens,  shadowy,  uncertain,  as  though  afraid  of  its  own 
audacity.  Such  a  young  Diana.  In  thought  Mr.  Hume 
compares  it  to  the  pale,  slight  girl  by  his  side  ;  so  fair,  so 
fair.  Could  she  ever  hear,  or  care  to  hear  ? 

Just  outside  the  gateway,  two  young  men  coming 
leisurely  up  the  road  .meet  their  eyes.  William  gives  way 
to  a  boisterous  shout  of  welcome. 

"  Here's  Freddy  Croker,"  cries  he. 

Mr.  Croker  acknowledges  this  joyous  recognition  with 
due  gratitude. 
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"  My   beloved   William,"    says    he,  "  this    is    indeed   a 
pleasure."     He  holds  out  his  arms  with  the  evident  inten 
tion  of  pressing  William  to  his  bosom,  a  kindly,  not  to  say 
affectionate  act,  viewed,  however,  by  William  with  distinct 
suspicion. 

"  Oh,  bother,"  says  that  youth,  eluding  the  promised 
hug,  and  getting  behind  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  looking  at 
these  two  new  neighbors  of  his  with  some  interest. 

Croker,  who  is  about  Hume's  own  height,  is  a  stalwart 
man  of  twenty-seven,  with  brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  brown 
skin.  A  very  ordinary  young  man,  with  nothing  in  par 
ticular  to  distinguish  him  from  dozens  of  his  fellows,  except 
perhaps  the  very  lovable  expression  that  makes  his  large 
mouth  almost  handsome.  Hume,  after  one  swift  glance  at 
him,  takes  his  measure  to  a  nicety,  and  decides  upon  lik 
ing  him  ;  but  the  other — Croker's  companion — is  of  an 
altogether  different  type. 

A  very  slight  man,  less  than  middle  height,  with  a  sallow 
complexion;  and  black  hair  and  eyes.  Peculiar  eyes,  deep, 
searching,  almost  fierce.  There  is  a  touch  of  self-repres 
sion  about  the  whole  face  that  irresistibly  attracts,  and 
warns  one  vaguely,  that  a  volcano  in  all  possibility  may 
lie  beneath  that  studiously  calm  exterior.  Tl\e  black  eyes 
are  now  fixed  on  Miss  Delaney. 

"  Why,  Nan,"  says  Croker,  with  all  the  freedom  of  an 
old  friend.  "  Tis  a  cure  for  '  sair  een  '  to  see  you  outside 
the  walls  of  Rathmore.  Better  eh  ?  " 

"  Rather  foolish,  isn't  it  ?  "  says  his  companion,  whose 
name  is  Ffrench  ;  Boyle  Ffrench,  bachelor,  captain  in  her 
Majesty's  i4th  Hussars.  "  It  should  be  something  very 
special  that  induced  you  to  try  your  strength  like  this." 

There  is  a  coldness  in  his  tone,  and  yet  an  almost  burn 
ing  interest  that  strikes  on  Hume's  ear. 

"  You  are  right.  It  was  something  special,"  says  Miss 
Delaney,  with  a  little  laugh,  that  has  a  good  deal  of  ner 
vousness  in  it.  That  she  has  just  come  out  of  the  gates 
of  Hume  with  its  master  by  her  side,-  is  apparent  to  all 
beholders.  How  is  she  to  explain  her  presence  here?  At 
any  other  time,  under  different  circumstances,  she  would 
have  found  it  quite  a  simple  matter  to  give  a  graphic  de 
scription  of  William's  crime,  and  her  rush  to  the  rescue — 
to  these  two  old  friends,  but  just  now,  with  the  old  tired 
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feeling  on  her,  and  this  strange  man  by  her  side,  she  finds 
all  at  once  that  words  have  failed  her,  and  ideas  too. 

Will  they  think  she  has  been  making  an  evening  call  on 
Mr.  Hume ;  a  nervous  desire  to  laugh  at  this  absurd  read 
ing  of  her  presence  here  is  mingled  with  a  most  unjust 
indignation  towards  Hume,  that  he  has  failed  to  be  that 
respectably  odious,  old  colonel  he  ought  to  have  been. 

"  Something  special,  here?"  asks  French.  His  glance 
seems  just  to  touch  the  gates  of  Hume.  There  is  ill- 
suppressed  excitement  in  his  tone  and  expression,  and  his 
sallow  complexion  seems  to  Hume — who  is  intently  watch 
ing  him — to  grow  a  shade  paler. 

"Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter?"  says  he  to  himself,  and 
all  at  once  that  curious  desire  for  victory  that  reigns  in  all 
breasts,  that  longing  to  overcome,  grows  warm  within  him, 
and  thrills  him  to  keener  life.  The  idea  is  formless,  and 
barely  living,  yet  he  has  decided  within  himself  that  this 
girl  beside  him  shall  rnajry  him — not  Ffrcnch  ;  nor  any 
other  man.  But  by  all  the  powers  of  earth,  not  Ffrench  ! 

Besides  that  excitement,  there  has  been  just  a  suspicion 
of  insolence  or  something  nasty  in  the  latter's  tone,  born 
no  doubt  of  passionate  jealousy,  but  none  the  less  objec 
tionable. 

"  Yes  ;  here.  It  was  about  William — •"  begins  Nan, 
and  then  falters  and  pauses  as  if  at  a  loss  how  to  go  on. 
She  is  looking  very  white  and  tired ;  terribly  white. 
Hume,  with  his  customary  gracious  smile  on  his  lips,  turns 
to  her : 

"  You  will  introduce  me  to  your  friend  ?  "  says  he,  and 
having  obtained  the  introduction  goes  on  fluently  : 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  was  the  fault  of  our  young  friend 
here,"  giving  William's  ear  a  gentle  tug.  "  It  appears  that 
lie  and  a  partridge  came  into  collision — a  skirmish  that 
ended  badly  for  the  partridge.  And  Miss  Delaney  believ 
ing  me  to  be  my  own  uncle,  who,  poor  man  (I  never  saw 
him),  has  been  dead  a  month  or  more,  came  up  here  this 
afternoon  to  gain  absolution  for  this  erring  mortal ;  this 
deplorable  sinner,"  he  once  again  pinches  the  deplorable 
sinner's  ear,  who,  lost  to  grace,  gives  way  to  light  laughter 
beneath  this  punishment.  "  I  have  given  you  the  story  in 
one  chapter,  for  which  you  should  be  grateful,"  says  Hume, 
laughing.  "It  wasn't  worth  a  line  more,  eh?"  addressing 
Ffrench  directly,  who  looks  back  at  him  with  his  impene 
trable  eyes  but  says  nothing. 
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"  Not  half  a  one,"  says  Croker.  "  We  have  just  come 
from  Rathmore,  where  Penelope,"  to  Nan,  "  told  us  all 
about  it." 

"Why,  you  knew,"  cries  Nan,  quickly,  her  eyes  on 
Ffrench,  who  seems  a  trifle  uneasy  beneath  their  fire. 
"  You  knew  everything  and  yet  you  asked.  Well  now, 
why,  I  wonder  ?  " 

There  is  something  in  her  tone  that  compels  an  answer. 
1'Trench,  after  a  swift  glance  at  her,  acknowledges  that  : 

"Surely  you  know  why,"  says  he  in  a  low  tone,  meant 
for  her  alone.  A  tone  fraught  with  love,  meant  to  remind 
her  of  his  passion — but  meant,  too,  to  avoid  a  more  diffi- 
•  cult  explanation  of  his  conduct. 

••  We  saw  Penelope  ;  she  told  us,"  says  Croker. 

There  is  something  in  the  way  he  mentions  Penelope's 
name  that  betrays  his  interest  in  that  pretty  creature. 
"  Are  you  going  home  now,  Nan?  Well,  we'll  go  with 
you." 

So  together  they  all  return  to  Rathmore,  reading  each 
other  as  they  go,  and  there  Hume  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Penelope,  and  Gladys,  and  the  others  ;  the  pinafores 
of  "  the  others  "  being  in  a  highly  advanced  stage  of  dirt, 
the  owners  of  them  having  spent  their  afternoon  on  the 
borders  of  the  duckpond. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

My  .aunt  !  my  poor  deluded  aunt  I 

Her  hair  is  almost  grey  : 
"Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way  ? 

"  WELL,  dears,  this  seems  to  be  quite  a  godsend,  this 
neighbor  of  ours,"  says  Mrs.  Manly,  entering  the  Rath- 
more  drawing-room — a  most  dilapidated  spot — a  week 
later. 

She  is  the  one  member  of  the  Delaney  iamily,  outside 
the  immediate  family  circle,  who  is  to  them  well  known  ; 
their  mother's,  not  their  father's  sister,  a  small  sprightly, 
well-meaning,  but  unsympathetic  woman,  who  had  grossly 
offended  an  aristocratic  but  impecunious  family  by  marry 
ing  a  Dublin  merchant.  She  was  the  youngest  of  that 
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family,  and  perhaps  had  tired  of  the  perpetual  shifts  and 
make-believes,  that  had  helped  them  to  get  through  life  to 
their  own  respect  but  with  indescribable  discomfort,  and 
when  occasion  threw  a  comfortable  competence  in  her  way, 
an  existence  where  the  worry  of  unpaid  bills  need  never 
be  known,  closed  with  it,  and  defying  public  and  family 
comment  married  a  low-born  but  otherwise  most  estimable 
merchant. 

It  had  surprised  her  to  find  that  he  held  quite  a  good 
position  in  Dublin,  that  he  was  known  there  in  very  pro 
per  circles,  and  that  she — his  wife — cut  no  poor  figure 
even  at  the  "  Castle,"  as  it  was  there  called.  Brewers  and 
distillery  men  were  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  in  "  Dublin 
Town/'  and  the  despised  Manly  was  better  than  the  gene 
ral  ruck.  He  was  on  the  point  of  renovating  a  parish 
church,  and  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral,  when 
mighty  Death  intervened,  and  seizing  him  he  died. 

He  had  lived,  he  had  made  money,  he  had  died — the 
one  correct  action  of  his  life  said  her  relations — at  all 
events  he  did  die,  and  left  his  widow  a  very  considerable 
fortune,  to  which  she  was  by  no  means  indifferent.  Per 
haps  she  thought  she  had  earned  it  hard  by  marrying 
beneath  her,  because  she  clung  to  it  lovingly.  She  was, 
indeed,  what  is  vulgarly  termed  close-fisted,  and  saw  very 
strong  reason  for  it,  before  she  parted  with  a  five-pound 
note  to  anyone  but  herself.  To  the  latter,  however,  she 
was  nobly  liberal. 

She  calls  herself  thirty-five,  which  proves  her  integrity, 
as  she  still  wants  a  month  or  two  of  forty.  A  woman 
between  thirty  and  forty  always  considers  herself  much 
younger  than  docs  a  woman  between  twenty  and  thirty. 
Julie  Manly — she  affects  the  sprightly,  spirituelle  manner 
that  she  believes  belongs  to  her  French  neighbors,  how 
ever,  and  objects  to  the  common  Julia.  Julie  now  !  How 
sweet,  how  musical.  She  would  be  called  Julie  by  all  her 
friends ;  a  touch  of  frivolity  sternly  sat  upon  by  her  Dela- 
ney  nieces,  who  call  her  Julia  in  season  and  out  of  it. 
The  latter  the  fair  Julie  objects  to  most,  as  it  means  when 
half  the  county  is  present. 

She  is  one  of  those  essentially  selfish  beings  who  with 
a  heart  of  wood  have  also  a  most  affectionate  manner  ;  a 
real,  lovely,  caressing  manner,  that  an  angel  might  be 
proud  of.  It  impresses  most  people,  and  prepossesses 
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them  in  her  favor,  but  not  her  nieces,  and  least  of  all — 
Murphy.  That  autocrat  of  the  breakfast  and  luncheon 
and  dinner  table  at  Rathmore  regards  her  ever  with  a 
malevolent  eye. 

"  To  see  her  rigged  out  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
for  all  the  world  like  an  ould  paycock,"  he  would  say, 
•'  an"  them  poor  childer  badly  off  for  want  of  a  silk  gown, 

that  should  be  theirs  by  rights Arrah  !  may  the  divil 

fly  away  wid  her  for  an  ould  skinflint,  say  I.  Faix  I  wish 
I  could  buy  her  in  at  my  price,  an'  sell  her  at  her  own,  an' 
I'd  be  a  made  man  for  life." 

But  these  flowers  of  speech  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
though  now  and  then  delicately  conveyed  to  her  by  her 
maid,  fail  to  waken  Mrs.  Manly  to  a  sense  of  her  meanness. 
She  treats  them,  as  she  considers  the  author  ought  to  be 
treated,  with  silent  contempt,  having  conceived  as  violent 
a  dislike  for  him  as  that  honest  if  somewhat  aggravating 
old  person  has  cultivated  for  her. 

For  Julia — (the  Delaney  girls  never  call  her  "  aunt," 
except  on  the  "  out  of  season  "  occasions) — for  Julia  to  ever 
dream  of  herself  as  possessing  a  fault  would  be  to  upset 
every  theory  she  has  ever  entertained.  She  is  indeed 
generosity  itself  to  her  own  virtues,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
vices.  Should  she  elect  to  gown  herself  in  the  latest  Paris 
fashions  (and  she  always  does  so  elect)  it  is  simply 
because  Providence  has  meant  her  to  dress  herself  accord 
ing  to  her  station  in  life,  and  so  far  as  lieth  in  her  to  be  a 
help  and  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  the  poor  sempstresses 
and  fitters  and  inventors  that  go  to  make  up  the  big  sum 
of  those  who  seem  born  but  to  titilate  the  extravagances  of 
the  rich.  Should  she  (which  is  very  seldom)  send  a  cheque 
to  the  Infirmary  in  the  next  town,  it  is  not  because  she 
wishes  to  curry  favor  with  the  gentry  round,  and  my  Lord 
Bishop,  who  is  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  because  a 
Heaven-sent  spirit  is  hers.  She  is,  indeed,  rather  a 
favorite  with  the  Bishop,  who,  good  man,  has  no  time  to 
discern  between  cheques  and  godly  living. 

"  A  downright  godsend,"  says  Mrs.  Manly,  picking  out 
by  instinct  the  one  comfortable  chair  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  descending  carefully  into  it.  It  would  be  an  atrocity 
to  destroy  the  perfect  build  of  this  her  latest  gown  from 
Worth  that  she  is  wearing.  She  is  on  her  way  to  an  after 
noon  at  Lady  Cashelmore's,  and  has  dropped  in  on  the 
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Delaney  girls,  secretly  to  show  her  gown,  openly  to  talk 
about  John  Hume.  The  Delaneys  have  received  a  card  for 
the  Cashelmore  garden  party,  too,  but  a  dearth  of  gowns 
had  compelled  them  to  send  a  refusal. 

"A  young  man,  girls  !  An  event  in  itself.  And  by  no 
means  destitute  of  coin.  Well  !  What  under  heaven  can 
send  a  young  man  here,  who  has  money  to  go  elsewhere, 
passes  my  comprehension." 

"  Therefore,  it  would  be  useless  for  anyone  else  to  try 
to  comprehend  it,"  says  Penelope  calmly.  "  Where  are 
you  going,  Julia  ?  You  are  magnificent  enough  for  a  North 
American  war-dance." 

"  To  Cashelmore,"  says  Julia,  with  dignity. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  Lord  Cashelmore  ?  Has  he  sent  for 
you  in  person  ?  "  demands  Nan.  "  Shows  his  taste,  say  I. 
But  a  little  pronounced,  eh  Julia  ?  " 

"  He'll  marry  you,  if  you  don't  look  out,"  says  Gladys, 
who  is  a  saucy  little  thing  in  spite  of  her  angel  face. 

"  Ah,  you  girls  !  you  girls  ! "  cries  Julia,  in  a  gushing 
tone,  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  suggestion  of 
Gladys.  "  I  wish  one  of  you  were  coming  with  me.  You 

might  have  a  chance,  whereas  your  old  auntie ." 

Here  she  laughs  in  a  little  tittering,  conscious  manner 
that  incenses  the  girls  beyond  bounds,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  her  being  too  old  for  anyone  is  out  of  the  ques 
tion,  and  quite  an  amazingly  good  joke. 

"  Why  aren't  you  coming  to  support  me?"  cries  she, 
blind  to  their  disgusted  looks.  "  1  can't  bear  putting  in 
an  appearance  alone." 

"  You  really  can't  suppose,  Julia,  that  we  would  go  to 
Lady  Cashelmore's  in  those  old  gowns,"  says  Nan,  indig 
nantly,  sarcasm  having  at  last  given  place  to  righteous 
anger.  "  Not  likely  !  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  stay  at  home; 
it  is  an  abominable  thing  to  go  out  shabby." 

"  Well,  really  now,  I  think  you  looked  very  well  in  those 
white  frocks  of  yours,"  says  Mrs.  Manly  with  a  cheerful 
smile. 

"  When  ?  At  the  Leslies  ?  It  was  awfully  good  of  you 
to  think  so,"  says  Penelope,  "  considering  it  was  for  that 
occasion  they  were  washed  for  the  fifth  time." 

"  No  ;  you  don't  say  so  !  "  says  Julia  with  delicious 
astonishment.  "  Well,  I  always  have  said  that  there  is 
nothing  like  a  good  linen  for  wear.  By-the-bye,  how  do 
you  like  my  bonnet,  girls  ?  Tasty,  ch  ?  " 
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"Very  handsome,"  says  Nan,  coldly,  almost  defiantly. 
It  is  her  own  longing  to  say  something  uncivil  that  she  is 
defying.  Penelope  not  being  so  sure  of  her  powers  of 
self-suppression,  takes  refuge  in  a  severe  fit  of  coughing 
that  threatens  to  part  her  soul  from  her  body,  but  Gladys, 
at  all  events,  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  I  have  always  wondered,"  says  she  in  her  clear 
soprano,  "  why  it  is  that  those  perfect  bonnets  are  so 
dreadfully  unbecoming  ! " 

TABLEAUX  ! 

Gladys,  declining  to  be  withered  by  the  glances  bestowed 
on  her  by  both  her  sisters,  sits  gazing  with  quite  an  infan 
tile  unconsciousness  at  her  outraged  aunt.  The  aunt  at 
least  that  should  have  felt  outraged,  but  Mrs.  Manly  is 
too  well  assured  of  her  own  charms  to  let  herself  feel 
flouted  by  the  untutored  criticism  of  a  child. 

"  Dear  little  Gladys — so  crude,  so  charmingly  down 
right,"  says  she,  with  a  smile  that  brings  "  dear  little 
Gladys  "  to  a  rather  dangerous  state  of  mind.  "  Well, 
I'm  sorry  the  bonnet  doesn't  please  you,  dear,  but  one 
can't  dress  to  suit  every  taste.  Boyle,  at  all  events,  was 
very  complimentary  about  it.  He  is  to  be  here  presently 
to  take  me  on  to  Cashelmore." 

Boyle  Ffrench  is  her  nephew,  the  son  of  a  brother  long 
dead,  and,  therefore,  cousin  to  the  Delaneys.  With  a 
captaincy  in  the  Hussars,  and  a  paltry  five  hundred  a 
year,  he  is  about  as  poor  a  young  man  as  one  need  know. 
That  Mrs.  Manly  has  money  ;  that  he  has  as  good  a  right 
to  it,  or  even  a  better  than  anybody,  is  a  thought  that 
frequently  remains  with  him.  It  is  natural,  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that,  though  she  has  never  openly  declared  him 
her  heir,  she  has  stood  to  him  in  little  matters,  and 
makes  it  a  thing,  of  course,  that  he  should  spend  his  leave 
at  Ballybrack,  her  place. 
'"  Well,  and  how's  your  father  ?  "  asks  she,  presently. 

"  We  don't  know,"  says  Nan.  "  That  he  is  alive  we  do 
know,  because  his  breakfast  tray  was  sent  to  him  this 
morning,  and,  unless  he  has  conjured  up  a  familiar  to  eat 
it  for  him,  he  certainly  finished  his  poached  eggs.  But 
you  know  it  is  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth  to  make  an 
attempt  to  enter  his  room,  Last  time  Bartle  tried 
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Well,  you  know  all  about  that.     And  I'm   sure  we're  not 
likely  to  forget  it." 

"  Such  a  row,"  says  Penelope. 

"  It's  disgraceful  !  "  says  Mrs.  Manly,  with  more  real 
warmth  of  manner  than  she  has  yet  shown.  "But  your 
mother  spoiled  him.  What  a  man  !  What  a  father  !  Good 
gracious,  has  he  no  sense  of  responsibility  ?  Does  he  think 
he  brought  you  into  this  world  only  to  ignore  you  ?  I 
wish  to  goodness  I  could  get  at  him  to  give  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind." 

"  A  piece  would  do  no  good  ;  it  would  take  the  whole 
of  the  biggest  mind  in  Europe  to  make  him  view  us  in  the 
light  of  anything  save  encumbrances,"  says  Nan,  hardly 
bitterly  yet  with  a  touch  of  discontent. 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  will  so  far  rouse  himself  as  to  give 
you  some  money  soon,"  says  Mrs.  Manly.  •'  You'll  want 
it,  as  I  intend  to  give  a  dance  the  week  after  next." 

"  Oh  !  "  cries  Nan,  her  eyes  sparkling  ;  she  has  just 
bought  and  made  up  a  charming  evening  gown. 

11  Oh  ! "  cries  Penelope,  with  sincere  dismay.  She  has 
spent  her  last  month's  money  on  a  hat,  and  boots,  and 
gloves,  fondly  believing  an  evening  gown  in  Rossmoyne  to 
be  entirely  useless. 

"  Oh  !  "  cries  Gladys,  craning  forward  her  long  young 
neck,  and  fixing  her  aunt  with  a  captivating  smile. 

"  You'll  ask  me  too,  Julia,  won't  you?  "  says  she.  "  Ah, 
you  will  now  ;  what?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  says  Mrs.  Manly,  severely.  "  What  ! 
a  baby  like  you,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  schoolroom,  if  your 
father  was  a  father.  Nonsense,  child  !  I  can't  imagine 
how  you  could  suggest  such  a  thing.  But,  really,  I  often 
think  the  world  is  turning  upside  down." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  it  doesn't  matter,"  says  Gladys  with 
an  attempt  at  bravery,  that  does  not  hide  from  Nan  or 
Penelope  the  fact  of  her  having  tears  in  her  eyes.  In 
truth  she  is  bitterly  disappointed  ;  and  one  thought  adds 
poignancy  to  her  regret.  "  If — if  only  she  had  recollect 
ed  to  call  her  Julie,  perhaps — perhaps ' 

"  Gladys  is  sixteen,"  begins  Nan,  earnestly.  "  A 
great  many  girls  go  out  at  sixteen,  and  Gladys  has  so 
few " 

"  Girls  without  two  elder  sisters  ! "  says  Mrs.  Manly, 
with  all  the  air  of  a  thorough  worldling.  This  is  an  air 
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which  she  produces  now  and  then,  and  on  which  she  prides 
herself.  "  No,  not  another  word,  Penelope.  I  know 
what  is  due  to  you  three  poor  motherless  girls  if  nobody 
else  does." 

In  her  heart,  she  fondly  believes  she  is  the  guardian 
angel  of  her  dead  sister's  children. 

"  How  those  poor,  dear  creatures  at  Rathmore  would 
get  'on  without  me  ?  "  is  her  usual  beginning  of  many  a  con 
versation  with  her  neighbors  round.  And  though  now  Pene 
lope,  and  now  Nan  beseech  her  in  turn,  she  is  deaf  to 
their  charming,  and  declines  altogether  to  give  Gladys  an 
invitation  to  her  dance.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  al 
ready  she  has  considerably  more  women  than  men  on  her 
invitation  cards,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  her  virtuous 
refusal. 

"  My  dear  Gladys,  keep  your  youth  while  you  can," 
says  she  to  the  disgusted  Gladys.  "  Years  hence  you  will 
be  glad  of  my  refusal  of  to-day,  even  your  sisters  are  in 
my  opinion  almost  too  young  for  a  big  affair  such  as  I 
propose  having." 

Here  the  hearts  of  Nan  and  Penelope  beat  high. 

"  But  then/'  goes  on  the  moralist  slowly,  "  one  can't 
be  too  hard,  and  Nan  ;  "  here  she  looks  at  the  girl ;  and  as 
though  struck  by  something  in  the  extreme  beauty  and 
girlishness  of  her,  says  earnestly,  "  you  are  looking  well 
to-day,  Nan  !  So  young,  so  fresh  !  " 

"  Am  I  ?  "  says  Nan  laughing.  "  Pity,  then,  that  there 
is  no  one  to  admire  me."  She  half  breathes  out  these  words 
with  a  large  yawn,  for  the  proper  execution  of  which  (that 
is  the  latter)  she  raises  two  long  lovely  arms  high  above 
her  head. 

"  Well,  just  now,  to-day,  perhaps  not.  But  what  is  this 
I  hear  about  the  new  neighbor?  About  Mr.  Hume  !  It 
was  partly  the  reports  that  I  have  been  hearing  that  have 
caused  me  to  come  here  to-day.  Is  it  true  that  he  is  here, 
morning,  noon,  and  night  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  girls  hesitate  ;  it  is  indeed  quite  true  ; 
that  one  day's  introduction  being  accomplished, — that  day 
on  which  Mr.  Hume  brought  back  Nan  to  Rathmore — he 
has  come  there  regularly  every  day  since,  establishing,  one 
hardly  knew  how,  a  friendship  with  the  entire  family.  As 
for  the  children  they  adore  him  ! 

"  Well,  hardly  night,"  says   Nan.     "  Providentially  we 
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are  spared   that.     The   descent   of  kindly  eve   generally 
removes  him  from  our  tired  eyes." 

"  Then  it's  true  what  I've  been  hearing !  He  is  here 
perpetually.  And,"  says  Mrs.  Manly,  leaning  forward  and 
speaking  in  an  eager,  confidential  manner,  "  what  brings 
him  now,  eh  ?  eh  ?  " 

"  Nan,"  returns  Penelope,  briefly,  but  graphically. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  cries  Nan,  with  a  laugh  and  a  faint 
blush.  "  That's  too  absurd.  You  might  just  as  well  say 
it  was  Gladys." 

"  Indeed  you  might  not,"  declares  Gladys,  indignantly. 
"  Well,  I  like  that !  when  he  never  looks  at  me  or  Pennic, 
and  is  always  asking  you  to  go  out  with  him  into  the 
garden  to  look  at  the  late  roses  ;  I  don't  believe  "  (scorn 
fully)  "he  knows  a  thing  about  roses  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
there  are  no  roses  in  the  arbor  and " 

"  My  dear  Gladys,  he  is  quite  a  lover  of  roses,"  inter 
poses  Penelope,  promptly,  "  and  you  know  he  told  you 
he  took  .1  first  prize  for  them  at  his  place  in  England," 
says  Nan,  both  girls  speaking  at  once,  as  if  to  hide  that 
allusio  i  to  the  arbor  from  the  too  wakeful  ears  of  the  aunt. 
It  is  a  delicate  word-hustling  that  drives  Gladys  into  a 
corner. 

"  His  gardener  got  it  perhaps,"  murmurs  she,  with  a 
last  attempt  at  self-assertion  ;  but  a  second  glance  from 
Penelope,  full  of  entreaty,  subdues  her  quite.  Mrs.  Manly's 
senses,  however,  being  of  the  wakeful  order,  nothing  has 
escaped  her. 

"So  it  is  you,  Nan,"  says  she,  thoughtfully. 

"  A  fiction,  I  tell  you,"  returns  Nan,  gaily.  "  What 
ually  brings  him  here  is  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing  what 
ever  to  do,  and  that  he  is  bored  to  death  up  there  all  by 
himself  in  that  big  house.  Nothing  so  difficult  to  shake 
off  as  an  idle  man.  When  his  sister  comes,  and  his  troup 
of  friends,  you  will  see  how  few  and  far  between  his  visits 
here  will  be." 

"  Men  are  like  that,"  says  Mrs.  Manly,  slowly,  as  if  not 
following  her  own  words,  but  rather  some  inner  thought. 

"Still .      Really,  Nan,  you  should  have  come  with  me 

to-day.  There  is  never  any  knowing  what  may  happen, 
And  that  linen  gown  would  have  done  uncommonly  well. 
Nothing  like  simplicity,  sweet  simplicity,  for  a  quite  young 
^irl,  a  child  like  you  !  " 
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To  Mrs.  Manly  anybody  under  twenty-five  is  a  "child." 
To  so  place  them  is  to  prove  herself  still  young.  Anybody 
under  sixteen  is  "  a  baby  ; "  she  would  indeed  have  kept 
the  latter  order  "in  arms,"  if  possible.  Anybody  above 
thirty  is,  however,  of  her  own  age 

Thus  she  would  appeal  to  her  nephew  Boyle  Ffrench, 
who  is  thirty-one.  "  People  of  our  age,  you  know,  my 
dear  Boyle,  should  be  aware  of — So  and  so." 

"  Simplicity  and  rags  hardly  mean  the  same  thing,"  says 
Nan,  a  little  bitterly.  "  No,  no.  If  one  can't  be  decently 
dressed,  better  stay  at  home." 

"  Rags  !  Don't  give  yourself  the  habit  of  talking  like 
that,"  says  her  aunt,  sharply.  It  has  occurred  to  her  that 
of  late  the  girls  have  been  looking  rather  shabby.  "  Good 
heavens  !  a  decent  linen  gown,  without  a  hole  in  it,  to  be 
called  rags.  See  here  now,  I  really  think  you  had  better 
run  upstairs  and  change  your  mind  and  your  frock  at  the 
same  instant,  and  come  with  me  to  Cashelmore." 

"Don't  distress  yourself  about  it,  Julia.  I  assure  you 
it  would  be  an  unwise  move.  I  don't  believe  I  should 
captivate  Mr.  Hume  in  that  old  frock,"  says  Nan,  with  a 
rather  sarcastic  little  smile.  "  I  should  only  ruin  all  your 
hopes.  Give  it  up,  Julia.  I  was  never  meant  to  be  great. 
Like  the  modest  violet,  born  to  blush  unseen,  I  shall 
probably  so  marry  that  I  shall  sink  out  of  the  sight  of  all 
my  well-to-do  relatives." 

There  is  something  mocking  in  her  whole  air  that  angers 
her  aunt.  Bent  on  the  settling  of  her  niece  in  such  wise 
as  shall  do  credit  to  herself,  and  raise  her  influence  in  the 
county,  which,  in  spite  of  the  money  accruing  from  it,  had 
been  lowered  by  her  marriage,  she  feels  now  thoroughly 
put  out  by  the  girl's  manner. 

Is  it  possible  that  she  can  for  a  moment  intend  to  play 
fast-and-loose  with  a  man,  who  can  count  his  thousands 
more  readily  than  another  man  his  hundreds.  The  girl 
must  be  mad. 

"  You  may  well  blush  for  such  a  speech  as  that,"  says 
she,  wrathfully.  "  Seen  or  unseen.  Really  it's  disgraceful 
the  way  you  girls  talk  nowadays.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
sinfulness  of  throwing  away  such  an  opportunity  as  Pro 
vidence  has  now  thrown  in  your  path." 

"Is  Mr.  Hume  an  oppo'rtunity  ?"  asks  Penelope,  who 
is  growing  angry  for  Nan's  sake. 
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"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughs  Gladys  gaily,  totally  unimpressed 
by  the  situation.  "  You  should  suell  it  with  him,  Nan.  You 
know  !  Forfeits  you  know." 

Something  in  the  child's  unrestrained  merriment  affects 
them  all.  After  a  struggle  their  Irish  natures  assert  them 
selves,  and  they  join  in  her  jovous  laughter,  Julia  herself 
being  the  gayest  of  them  all. 

"  Children  like  that  never  have  an  ounce  of  sense," 
says  she,  nodding  her  head  at  Gladys.  It  is  the  one  little 
allusion  to  the  late  disagreeability  that  she  allows  herself 
• — and  yet  it  is  not  always  easy  to  change  a  conversation 
— cudgelling  her  brains  to  find  a  new  topic  that  shall  make 
them  entirely  forget  the  last,  she  all  at  once  remembers 
something. 

"  Girls  !  "  cries  she.  "  Do  you  know  who  I  hear  is 
dying?  " 

"  Dying  !  "  exclaim  they  all,  leaning  forward. 

"  Yes  ;  old  Mrs.  Canty,  up  there  at  Duffy's  farm,  you 
know." 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Nan.  It  would  be  cruel  to  say  there  is 
disappointment  in  her  tone,  there  is  certainly  lack  of  in 
terest.  Mrs.  Canty,  an  old  woman  of  ninety,  who  has  had 
a  leg  and  a  half  in  the  grave  for  the  past  eighteen  months, 
is  as  nothing  to  her,  and  quite  as  little,  indeed,  to  her 
aunt ;  but  then  some  change  in  the  programme  had  to  be 
made. 

"  Poor  old  thing,"  says  Penelope  kindly,  who  has  seen 
her  twice  in  her  life. 

"  Well,  she's  not  expected  to  last  the  day,"  says  Julia, 
persevering  in  her  news  as  she  sees  that  the  late  cloud 
is  hardly  yet  dispersed.  "  Ah  !  here  is  Murphy,"  regard 
ing  that  important  person  with  a  warlike  glance,  as  he 
happens  to  enter  the  room  with  a  note  for  Nan,  which  she 
slips  hastily  into  her  pocket.  "  Murphy,  did  you  hear  to 
day  how  Mrs.  Canty  is  ?  Poor  old  creature,  she  has  sup 
plied  me  with  butter  and  eggs  for  so  many  years  that  I 
feel  quite  an  interest  in  her." 

"  She  was -bad,  ma'am,  mortial  bad,  this  morning,"  says 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  for  his  part  does  feel  an  interest  in  the 
fading  Mrs.  Canty,  her  mother  having  been  his  mother's 
third  cousin's  niece  ;  quite  a  close  and  easily  got  at  con 
nection  for  an  Irish  peasant.  "  If  yc'd  like  to  hear  tell  of 
her,  Miss  Nan,  I  wouldn't  be  wan  minit  taking  a  skelp  up 
there/' 
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He  is  evidently  so  anxious  to  go  that  Nan  has  not  the 
heart  to  tell  him  that  dinner  will  soon  be  ready,  and  his 
services  required. 

"  Well,  go,  and  hurry  back,"  says  she,,  impressively. 
"  We  shall  be  so  unhappy  till  we  hear." 

"  Murphy  is  quite  delighted  now,"  says  Penelope,  laugh 
ing,  as  the  old  man  disappears  with  great  alacrity.  "  He 
has  the  joyous  prospect  of  a  wake  before  him." 

Here  the  door  opens,  and  William  and  Bartle  enter  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thus  Reason  advises,  but  Reason's  a  fool, 
And  'tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  thought  so. 

"  How  d'ye  do,"  says  Bartle,  his  handsome  face  bright 
ening  into  a  smile  as  he  sees  his  aunt.  To  tell  the  truth, 
she  is  not  half  so  irritating  to  the  boys  as  she  is  to  the 
girls.  Even  William,  who  is  gruff  as  a  rule,  treats  her  with 
affability.  Perhaps,  too,  fBartle's  charming  face — so  frank, 
so  expressive,  so  like  his  dead  mother's — appeals  in  quite 
a  powerful  way  to  his  rich  and  selfish  aunt.  If  she  likes 
anyone  on  earth  it  is  Bartle,  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  her 
self  is  hardly  aware  of  the  strength  of  this  liking. 

"  What  a  swell  you  are,  Ju  !  "  says  he.  This  remark, 
and  the  familiar  and  youthful  "  Ju,"  so  much  better  than 
the  odious  Julia,  though  perhaps  not  so  graceful  as  the 
Frenchified  Julie,  delights  Mrs.  Manly.  If  Bartle  had 
been  a  studied  courtier  instead  of  the  honest  gentlemanly 
lad  he  is,  he  could  hardly  have  made  a  more  acceptable 
speech  to  his  rich  aunt.  He  would  have  been  astonished, 
and  I  think  horrified,  had  he  ever  known  that  it  was 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  five  pound  note  she  gives  him  three 
days  later. 

"  Oh,  I'm  only  pretty  well,"  says  she,  returning  his  boy 
ish  salute  quite  warmly  for  her,  "  though  it  appears  I  don't 
please  everybody  " — with  a  sharp  glance  at  Gladys,  who 
sits  immovable  beneath  it.  "  Well,  and  how  are  you  get 
ting  on  with  your  studies  ?  Up  again  next  month  for 
your  exam,  eh  ?  William,"  catching  a  nearer  view  of  that 
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unsatisfactory  youth,  "  I  really  do  wish,  William,  you  would 
try  to  keep  yourself  even  commonly  clean.  Your  coat  is 
a  mass  of  dust.  Surely  you  can  afford  yourself  a  moment 
or  two  to  brush  it." 

"  You  are  wrong  ;  he  can  afford  himself  nothing,"  says 
Nan,  laughing  merrily.  Their  poverty  has  come  to  be  re 
garded  as  a  joke  by  all  these  happy,  handsome  children. 

"  Besides,  he  couldn't  do  it.  He  daren't,  I  assure  you," 
says  Bartle.  "One  ordinary  light  infantry  attack  upon 
that  coat  of  his  would  reduce  it  to  powder.  One  common 
assault  of  the  useful  brush,  and  William  would  know  it  no 
more.  My  dearest  Ju,  take  pity  on  it." 

Here  there  is  a  little  rush  through  the  huge,  gaunt, 
grand,  dilapidated  hall  outside,  and  Nolly  and  Henjy 
rushing  in  seek  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  Mrs.  Manly. 
But  with  a  knowledge  of  their  little  ways,  born  of  a  long 
experience,  she  repulses  them.  Truly  children  are  a 
wearying  of  the  flesh,  a  worrying  of  good  clothes. 

"  There,  now,  babies,"  cries  she,  waving  them  off  good- 
humoredly.  "Paws  off!  You  may  give  me  one  little  kiss, 
just  one,  on  the  forehead,  if  you  will,  but  no  more." 

Nan,  who  is  standing  behind  her  aunt,  catches  Penelope's 
eye,  and  Gladys  catching  hers  and  Penelope's,  all  three 
girls  break  into  wild  but  secret  mirth. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  thousand  pities  to  destroy  that 
artistic  arrangement  in  red  and  white  that  adorns  the  fair 
Julia's  cheeks.  That  little  dab  of  red — that  effective 
softening  of  veloutine — who  would  be  so  brutal  as  to  ruin 
the  effect  produced  from  such  hours  of  labor.  Truly  a  good 
maid  is  a  pearl  beyond  price. 

"  Have  you  lunched  yet,  girls?  "asks  Mrs.  Manly,  who, 
naturally,  is  quite  dead  to  the  amusement  her  address  to 
the  children  has  created. 

"  We  haven't  dined  yet,"  corrects  Nan.       "  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  famished.  I  hadn't  half  a  second  to  get 
anything  at  home  before  starting,  I  was  so  anxious  to  pay 
you  a  visit  on  my  way." 

"  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  about  ten  minutes,"  says  Nan, 
who  knows  it  is  already  due,  and  that  Mrs.  Moriarty  in 
the  kitchen  is  fuming  over  the  delay.  But  surely  old 
Murphy  must  be  given  lime  to  see  the  last  of  his  mother's 
third  cousins,  etc.  "  You  can  wait  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  yes,  dear.    I  really  believe  I  had  better.  One 
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gets  positively  nothing  at  Cashelmore.  It  is  the  most 
starving  place  in  the  world.  Really  how  that  old  woman 
has  the  face  to  invite  people  to  her  house,  keep  them  there 
for  hours  on  a  biscuit  or  so,  and  send  them  back  famish 
ing  to  their  own  homes  passes  my  comprehension."  This 
is  a  favorite  declaration  of  Julia's.  After  all,  Nan,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  you  are  wise  in  staying  away." 

"  It  isn't  yet  too  late  for  you  to  emulate  my  wisdom," 
says  Nan,  making  her  a  saucy  little  moue.  "  Though  it 
was  hardly  the  fear  of  starvation  that  kept  me  from  accept 
ing  that  terrible  card."  She  points  to  a  highly  glazed  and 
heavily  emblazoned  card,  about  the  size  of  a  small  tray, 
that  lies  on  a  table  near,  and  indeed  half  covers  it. 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  horrid  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Manly,  looking  askance 
at  it. 

"  Stay  at  home,  Julia,"  says  Penelope,  teasingly.  "  I 
wouldn't  go  to  such  vulgar  people  if  I  were  you,"  she 
laughs  delightedly  at  her  own  wit,  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  old  Lady  Cashelmore's  withered  veins  runs  the 
bluest  blood  in  Ireland. 

"  Pish,"  says  Julia,  laughing  too.  She  is  always  quite 
good  humored.  "  Now  I'm  gowned,  you  see,  I  may  as  well 
go  and  see  it  out.  And  besides,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  taking 
Boyle  " 

"  You  didn't,"  says  Gladys,  "  you  said  Boyle  was  taking 
you." 

"  It's  all  the  same,"  says  Mrs.  Manly  airily.  "  Go  I 
must  in  any  case." 

"  Poor  Julia  !  "  says  Nan  softly,  shrugging  her  dainty 
shoulders 

Mrs.  Manly,  disliking  her  tone,  turns  abruptly  to  her. 

"You're  better,"  says  she  sharply.  "  You  needn't  go 
about  calling  yourself  ill  any  more." 

"  Did  I  go  about  calling  myself  that  ?  "  says  Nan,  open 
ing  her  eyes.  "  Heavens  !  what  a.  worry  I  must  have  been 
to  my  friends.  I  had  no  idea  that  delirium  lasted  when 
once  one  was  out  of  bed  and  able  to  walk.  Why  didn't 
you  lock  me  up,  Penelope  ?  Just  imagine  my  trotting  all 
over  the  place,  annoying  everybody  about  my " 

"  How  absurd  !  "  cries  Gladys,  bursting  into  a  gay  little 
laugh.  "  But  after  all,  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  you  aren't 
going  to  Cashelmore  to-day.  I  agree  with  Julia  it's  a 
hungry  place.  I  went  there  last  month,  and By-the- 
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bye,"  with  a  reproachful  glance  at  Mrs.  Manly,  who  meets 
it  unmoved,  "  they  didn't  think  me  too  young.  Well, 
never  mind!''  If  this  touch  of  saintly  resignation  is 
intended  to  soften  her  aunt  it  fails.  That  sturdy  matron 
continues  deaf  to  all  blandishments.  "  Well,"  says  Gladys, 
with  a  resounding  sigh,  "what  I  was  going  to  say  is  that 
when  I  was  at  Cashelmore  last  month  I  suffered  dread 
fully  ;  I  hadn't  eaten  any  dinner,  and  when  I  got  there  I 
could  have  devored  an  ox.  But  there  wasn't  one.  Only 
cups — such  cups — meant  for  eggs,  I  think,  and  only  as 
much  tea  in  them  as  would  go  into  the  corner  of  your  eye. 
And  after  that  one  strawberry — one.  Go  there  again  !  Oh, 
no,  thank  you.  Not  likely." 

"  Was  there  ever  so  greedy  a  little  thing  ?  "  cries  Pene 
lope,  laughing. 

"  Greedy  !  I  wasn't  greedy !  "  returned  Gladys,  in 
dignantly,  "  I  was  only  hungry.  I'm  hungry  now,  too. 
It's —  "  with  a  glance  at  the  clock,  "  why,  Nan,  dinner 
ought  to  have  been  ready  half-an-hour  ago." 

"  It  is  ready,"  says  Nan,  "  but  we  are  waiting  for 
Murphy." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Murphy,  opening  the  door,  enters 
in  a.  state  of  considerable  excitement.  He  has  evidently 
been  running,  and  his  short  legs  are  shaking  under  him, 
from  the  unwonted  excitement,  and  his  brown  old  race  is 
aglow. 

"  'Tis  all  right !  "  declares  he  loudly,  whilst  yet  afar  off, 
filled,  no  doubt,  with  the  benevolent  desire  to  allay  all  fear 
of  disappointment  in  his  hearers.  "  She's  dead  sure 
enough,  the  crature  ;  dead  as  Julius  Caysur — wid  yer 
honor's  lave  !  "  making  a  slight  respectful  bow  to  Nan. 

"  Oh,  I  expect  she  is  dead  without  that,  poor  soul,"  says 
Nan. 

"  What  a  way  to  announce  a  death,"  says  Mrs.  Manly, 
fixing  her  glasses  on  her  nose  and  her  eyes  on  Murphy. 
"Has  that  man  no  sense  of  decency?  Leave  the  room, 
Murphy  ;  leave  it  instantly.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself." 

"  The  dinner  will  be  on  the  table  in  five  minits,  Miss 
Nan,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  in  a  tone  of  great  dignity,  that  is 
always  reserved  for  state  occasions.  He  declines  altogether 
to  notice  Mrs.  Manly  or  her  order. 

"  Very  well.  Murphy,"  says    Nan,  sweetly  ;  and  rising 
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she  carries  Julia  upstairs  to  wash  her  hands  and  "  do  her 
hair,"  as  they  say.  Dinner  at  Rathmore  is  an  early  meal 
followed  by  a  late  high  tea. 

"  Julia,  tell  us  about  the  dance,"  says  Nan,  as  she  sits  on 
the  old  worn-out  armchair  in  her  own  room  watching  her 
aunt  washing  her  hands.  "  Will  everybody  be  there  ?  " 

"The  county  !  "  says  Julia,  succinctly. 

"  No  !  "  cries  Nan,  starting  into  active  life.  "  It  isn't 
going  to  be  an  ordinary  dance,  then  ?  "  Evidently  Julia  is 
about  to  surpass  herself.  Nan's  spirits  rise  to  boiling 
point. 

"  Oh,  how  delicious  !  "  cries  she.  "  I  do  hone  it  will  be 
a  fine  night." 

"  It  will,"  says  Julia,  solemnly.  "  The  weatner  is  settled. 
There  will  be  a  moon  ;  that  is  a  great  matter.  I  am  giving 
it  (one  might  imagine  she  meant  the  moon  here;  but  in 
reality  it  is  only  the  dance)  for  Boyle.  That  is,  ostensibly  ; 
but  I  felt,  too,  that  something  was  due  to  that  man  at 
Hume  Castle.  He  is  young,  and  has  come  amongst  us  for 
the  first  time.  Notice  should  bj  taken  of  him.  In  fact, 
Nan,"  looking  at  her,  "  I  am  giving  it  for  you." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  gravity,  the  solemnity,  with 
which  this  assertion  is  made. 

"Arc  your  invitations  out?"  asked  Miss  Delaney,  turn 
ing  on  her,  sharply. 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  to-morrow  they  will  be." 

"  Then  put  them  in  the  fire,"  says  Nan,  "  if,  as  you  say, 
you  are  giving  this  dance  with  a  view  to  rny  marriage  with 
Mr.  Hume.  I  don't  care  in  the  least  for  him.  I  certainly 
shan't  marry  him.  He  is  all  very  well  to  talk  with,  to — 
to —  ('  flirt  with '  is  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  but  happily 
she  chokes  it  back)  be  friends  with.  But  as  for  anything 
more " 

"  You  have  your  mind  full  of  Boyle,"  cries  her  aunt, 
angrily,  facing  round  from  the  basin  stand,  whilst  drying 
her  hands  in  the  towel  with  a  vigor  born  of  vexation  of 
spirit  "  I  do  believe  vou  fancy  him.  A  fellow  not  worth 
a  thought." 

"  Whether  he  is  or  not,  I  do  not  give  him  one,"  says 
Nan,  coldly.  "Yet  he,  too,  is  very  well  to  talk  with,  and 
to  make  a  friend  of." 

"  You  will  never  make  a  friend  of  either  of  those  two 
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merr,  if  they  are  in  love  with  you,"  says  her  aunt  vehe 
mently.     "  Don't  natter  yourself." 

"  Well,  say  I  shall  make  them  enemies  ;  what  does  it 
matter,"  says  Nan  with  her  usual  careless  shrug.  "  Come, 
Julia,  boiled  mutton  does  not  admit  of  dallying." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  She  has  beauty,  but  still  you  must  keep  your  heart  cool ; 
She  has  wit,  but  you  musn't  be  caught  so." 

THE  early  dinner,  to  which  Julia  did  full  justice,  has  come 
to  an  end  before  the  arrival  of  Boyle  Ffrench.  When  he 
does  arrive,  Penelope  and  Gladys  are  upstairs  with  their 
aunt,  seeing  her  through  her  final  manoeuvres  before  start 
ing  on  her  drive  to  Cashehxore,  and  only  Nan  is  in  the 
drawing-room  below  to  receive  him. 

"  So  you're  not  going,"  says  he  gloomily,  sitting  down 
opposite  to  her,  and  pulling  angrily  at  his  moustache  ;  "  if 
I  had  known  that  a  day  earlier  I  shouldn't  have  gone 
either.  But  just  at  the  last  it  was  impossible  to  disappoint 
Julie." 

He  always  calls  her  Julie,  that  graceful,  sympathetic 
rendering  of  the  coarse  Julia,  as  Mrs.  Manly  puts  it.  After 
all,  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  annoy  a  woman  who  has  it 
in  her  power  to  leave  one  three  thousand  a  year  ! 

"  Why  ?  "  asks  Nan,  who  is  sufficiently  cruel  to  create  a 
difficulty  for  him,  and  more — sufficiently  cruel  to  refuse  to 
help  him  out  of  it.  He  is  a  handsome  man.  So  hand 
some  that  all  her  people  believe  her  to  be  secretly  attached 
to  him,  yet  in  her  heart  she  cares  as  little  for  him  as  for  all 
the  other  admirers  who  have  arisen  time  after  time  to  swell 
her  court. 

"Well,  not  impossible  perhaps,  but  at  least  impolite," 
says  he,  rather  uneasy  under  her  glance. 

"  Or  impolitic  ;  that's  a  better  word,"  says  Nan,  with  a 
malicious  little  laugh.  Ffrench  reddens  angrily. 

"There  is  also  another  word,"  says  he,  "rude,  for 
example." 

It  is  now  Nan's  turn  to  grow  angry. 

"  How  do  you  mean?  "  asks  she,  "  that  I  am  rude,  or 
that  you  would  have  been  rude  to  disappoint  Julia?  " 
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"  You  can  put  it  any  way  you  like,"  says  he  defiantly. 

"  Ah  !  you  leave  it  lo  me  because  you  are  afraid  to 
decide,"  says  Nan,  tauntingly.  '•  Well !  what  a  coward 
you  arc  !  " 

She  plucks  a  rose  from  a  vase  hear  her,  crumples  it 
between  her  palms  into  an  odorous  ball,  and  throws  it 
lightly  into  the  air.  The  crushed  petals  falling  apart 
descend  in  a  shower  upon  her  dainty  head.  She  shakes 
them  off  petulantly,  whilst  casting  a  side  glance  at  Ffrench. 
Has  she  gone  too  far  ? 

"I've  spoilt  that  rose,  at  all  events,"  says  she,  with  a 
view  to  breaking  the  silence  which  is  growing  oppressive. 

"  Oh  !  if  that  were  all,"  returns  he  ;  there  is  something 
in  his  voice  that  is  so  near  to  anguish  that  it  touches  her 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"  What  have  I  done  now  ?  "  demands  she,  warmly,  stand 
ing  back  from  him,  and  staring  at  him  with  a  little  frown. 

u  What  you  are  always  doing,"  retorts  he,  fiercely. 
"  Making  me  as  miserable  as  a  man  can  well  be." 

"  Well,  why  submit  to  it  ?  Why  don't  you  stay  away  ? 
You  are  always  accusing  me  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  and  still  you  come ;  yes,"  silencing  him  by  a  slight 
gesture  as  she  sees  him  about  to  expostulate.  "  It  is  all 
quite  true  ;  you  love  to  come  here  and  say  rude  things  to 
me,  and  pretend  afterwards  that  it  was  I  who  was  cruel  to 
you.  Why,  look  at  you  now  ?  One  would  think  by  your 
face  that  I  had  committed  a  murder  or  something.  Really 
it  is  too  much.  You  are  more  unkind  to  me  than  anyone 
I  know." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  Good  heavens  !  what  a  thing  to  say  to 
me.  To  me,  who  you  know  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
you." 

"  Would  you,"  with  a  contemptuous  uplifting  of  her  chin. 
"  I  don't  believe  you  would  even  offend  Julia  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  would  ;  I  won't  go  to  this  abominable  affair  to-day, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean?'' 

Unfortunately,  it  is  exactly  what  she  does  mean  ;  and 
therefore  his  mention  of  it  is  a  fatal  mistake.  She  had 
been  annoyed  by  the  fact  that  he,  though  she  cares  little  or 
nothing  for  him,  should  have  been  found  willing  to  go  to  an 
entertainment  where  he  knew  she  was  not  to  be.  It  seems 
like  rank  disrespect  to  this  born  coquette,  whom  men  have 
taught  to  be  their  tyrant,  and  who,  indeed,  have  no  one 
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but  themselves  to  thank  for  the  despotism  she  practices 
towards  them,  that  anyone  should  dare  to  seek  pleasure  in 
a  spot  where  she  is  not.  That  Boyle  has  so  dared  lias 
been  a  standing  grievance  with  her  since  she  heard  of  it, 
but  not  even  to  herself  would  she  acknowledge  this,  and 
now,  to  hear  *him  put  it  into  words  is  more  than  she  can 
bear. 

"  How  should  I  mean  that  ?  "  says  she  with  cold  dis 
pleasure.  "  What  reason  have  I  given  you  to  imagine  that 
your  going  here  or  there  could  ever  be  a  matter  of  moment 
to  me  ?  And  to  displease  Julia  by  staying  here  instead  of 
going  to  Cashelmore  would  certainly  not  be  to  please  me. 
By-the-bye,"  rising  and  making  a  movement  towards  the 
door,  "  she  seems  to  be  forgetting  that  time  is  flying." 

"  Don't  go  like  that,"  says  Ffrench,  getting  before  hei 
and  placing  his  back  against  the  door.  "  What  did  I  sa}> 
after  all  ?  I  was  presumptuous  enough  perhaps  to  fancy 
that  you — you  might  wish  me  to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
you  instead  of  going  to  Cashelmore  ;  and  if  I  was,  is  there 
no  excuse  for  that  ?  Has  there  never  been  a  time  between 
us  two  when  you  have  desired  my  presence  ?  Oh,  Nan  !  " 
with  sudden  passion,  "  I  would  to  Heaven  that  I  could 
think  you  ever  desired  it  now." 

"  Well,  you  evidently  did  just  now,"  says  she  uneasily. 
She  has  relinquished  all  hope  of  escaping  by  the  door,  and 
now  casts  a  lingering  glance  at  the  window  behind  her 
with  a  view  to  gaining  the  garden  by  it.  This  contem 
plated  manoeuvre  is  not  lost  upon  Ffrench. 

"  If  you  want  to  go,  why,  you  can,"  says  he  bitterly, 
moving  away  from  the  door.  ''  But  before  you  go  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  one  thing." 

"  Ask  it,  then,"  says  Miss  Delaney  with  an  assumption  ot 
indifference  she  is  far  from  feeling.  What  on  earth  is  he 
going  to  say  now  ? 

"  And  you  will  answer?  Tell  me,  then,  what  it  is  that 
has  come  between  us  ?  "  exclaims  he,  drawing  so  close  to 
her  that  his  angry  eyes  are  now  looking  eagerly  into  hers. 

"  I  really  can't  see  that  there  is  much  between  us,"  says 
Nan  with  a  rather  nervous  laugh.  There  is  a  double 
meaning  in  her  words,  but  he  is  too  intent  upon  the  one 
thought  that  is  troubling  him  to  notice  it.  "  There,"  lay 
ing  her  hand  upon  his  chest  and  giving  him  a  little  push 
backwards,  "  surely  there  is  space  enough  in  this  room  fov 
both  of  us." 
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"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  persists  he.  "  But  you  refuse 
to  answer.  I  can,  however,  do  that  for  you.  It  is  Hume 
who  stands  between  us.  Who  has  induced  you  to — 

"  Take  care,"  interrupts  she  lightly,  but  with  a  warning 
glance.  "  Don't  go  so  far  that  you  can't  get  back." 

"  Why  should  I  not  speak  ?  Why  should  you  not  hear  ?  " 
cries  he,  his  naturally  violent  temper  now  getting  rather 
from  under  control.  "  Am  I  to  sit  silent  eating  my  heart 
out,  whilst  you " 

"  Now,  I  have  spoken  once,"  says  she,  interrupting  him 
again.  "Why  will  you  go  on  with  it?  You  are  doing 
no  good  ;  you  are  only  making  yourself  absurd,  and  for 
what  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Mr.  Hume  is 
nothing  at  all  to  me.  I  don't  know  " — indignantly--"  why 
I  trouble  myself  to  say  all  this  to  you,  but  you  are  so  rude, 
so  ill-tempered,  that  one  is  compelled  to  say  things  that 
never  should  be  said." 

"  Still — "  begins  he  gloomily,  and  then  breaks  off.  After 
a  moment, — "  Why  do  you  encourage  him  then  ?  "  demands 
he. 

"  But  I  don't !  "  says  Nan,  with  charmingly  uplifted 
brows  of  amazed  dissent. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  blind  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Well,  supposing  I  do.  Why  should  I  not  ?  "  says  she, 
with  a  suspicion  of  amusement  in  her  eyes,  born  perhaps 
of  her  sudden  change  of  tactics.  "  What  harm  can  it  do 
him?  " 

"Him!  Let  it  harm  him,"  cries  he  fiercely.  "The 
question  I  would  have  you  ask  yourself  is,  what  harm  will 
it  do  me." 

"  Well,"  says  she,  after  a  full  minute  spent  in  careful  self- 
communion,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  rapt  gaze  she  directs 
at  the  unresponsive  ceiling,  ';  I've  asked  it ;  what's  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  treat " 

"  One  thing  I  warn  you  about — if  it's  a  riddle,  I  give  it 
up,"  says  she  gaily. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  says  Ffrench,  turning  on  his  heel,  and  in  his 
turn  making  for  the  door.  He  has  reached  it,  opened  it,  is 
almost  beyond  her  wiles,  when  she  makes  up  her  mind  that 
he  is  not  to  carry  away  with  him  a  disagreeable  memory  of 
her. 

"  Boyle,"  cried  she  softly,  "  stay  one  moment.     There 
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is  no  such  need  for  haste  as  Julia  isn't  to  be  married,  and 
she  has  not  made  herself  altogether  lovely  yet ;  and  see — 
do  you  know  a  grand  discovery  that  I  have  made  ?  No  ! 
Well,  that  you  have  no  flower  in  your  button  hole." 

"  Never  wear  one.  Hate  'em,"  says  Ffrench  vindictively, 
yet  so  far  re-enslaved  already  as  to  be  unable  to  make 
another  attempt  at  departure. 

"  You  must  in  another  moment,"  says  this  wicked 
coquette,  going  quickly  up  to  him,  with  lovely  smiling  lips, 
that  refuse  to  remember  unkind  things  said  and  eyes  that 
are  smiling  too.  "  See  what  I  have  got  for  you." 

She  holds  out  to  him  a.  delicate  Dijon  bud.  a  veritable 
"  last  rose  of  summer,"  that  is  scarcely  more  perfect  in 
shape  and  hue  than  the  hand  that  holds  it. 

"  Come,  come  here,"  commands  she  in  her  sweet  impe 
rious  way.  "  I  want  to  pin  it  into  your  coat." 

"  Oh  !  Nan,"  says  he,  catching  her  hand,  and  pressing  it 
passionately  to  his  lips.  "  If  I  only  could  believe  in  you  ; 
but  I  don't,  I  don't ! " 

"  That's  rude  again,  but  very  sensible,"  says  Miss  Dela- 
ney  with  a  merry  little  laugh  ;  she  pins  in  the  flower  slowly, 
cautiously  as  if  her  reputation  depends  upon  the  manage 
ment  of  it,  and  then  looks  straight  up  at  him.  "I'm  a 
wretch  ;  and  that's  the  solemn  truth,"  says  she  with  an 
adorable  self-condemnatory  shake  of  her  pretty  head. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  She  came — we  saw — were  conquered  ;  one  and  all 
We  donned  the  fetters  of  delicious  thrall. 
We  fetched,  we  carried,  waited,  doffed,  and  did 
Just  as  our  Blanche  the  beautiful  would  bid." 

FFRENCII'S  subjection  is  only  just  completed  as  Mrs. 
Manly  and  the  girls  return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  short 
ly  afterwards  the  two  bound  for  Cashelmore  take  their 
departure. 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  a  dull  afternoon  of  it,"  says  Pene 
lope  rather  dolefully ;  "  eve/y  body  will  be  there,  and 
therefore  we  shall  see  nobody.  V.'hy  on  earth  weren't  we 
born  rich  ?  " 
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"  If  we  had  been,  I  suppose  somebody  else  would  have 
had  to  take  our  place  and  be  born  poor,"  says  Nan. 
"  There  is  no  use  in  worrying  about  it.  We  can't  go  to 
Cashelmore  to-day,  and  so  shall  inevitably  be  thrown  upon 
our  own  resources,  as  not  a  soul  will  come  to  see  us,  so  let 
us  think  of  something  to  do  to  wile  away  the  time." 

"  Did  Julia  leave  any  of  that  plum  tart  ?  "  asks  Gladys. 
"  I  was  afraid  to  look  for  fear  she  might  have  finished  it, 
and  if  she  had  and  saw  me  looking  it  would  have  been 
awful  !  " 

"  I  don't  know,  why?  " 

"  Well,  you  spoke  of  wiling  away  the  time  ;  eating  that 
tart,  if  she  did  leave  any,  would  be  as  good  a  way  as 
another,"  says  Gladys,  innocently,  who  is  still  voung 
enough  to  love  "  sweeties." 

The  other  two  girls  laugh,  and  follow  her  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  they  find  Murphy  taking  away  the  things. 

"  Not  so  much  left  as  one  plum,"  says  Gladys,  in  high 
disgust,  pointing  to  the  empty  dish  where  that  good  plum 
tart  had  once  displayed  itself.  "  Well,  I  call  it  shameful  ! 
How  she  can  cat  so  much  !  Well,  there  is  one  comfort 
she  is  pretty  certain  to  be  ill,  and " 

"  Gladys  !  "  says  Nan,  in  a  sharp  tone  of  reproof.  She 
might  have  gone  on  to  give  her  younger  sister  a  lecture, 
but  Mr.  Murnhy  breaking  into  the  conversation  checks 
her. 

"  Fegs,  Miss  Gladys,  ye  needn't  hope  for  that,"  says  he, 
bumping  a  glass  dish  down  upon  the  sideboard  with  rather 
unnecessary  force,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  relieving  his 
feelings.  "  The  plums  isn't  grown  that  would  overcome 
her.  The  ould  lady  is  tougher  nor  you  think.  The  Lord 
might  turn  her  heart,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  with  heavy  scep 
ticism,  "but" — solemnly — "I'll  tell  ye  this,  Miss,  that  the 
divil  himself  wouldn't  turn  her  stomach  !  " 

"Well,  Murphy/'  says  Penelope,  mildly,  when  she  has 
recovered  breath  after  the  shock  caused  by  this  astound 
ing  speech,  "  I'll  tell  you  something — that  you  arc  nothing 
if  not  graphic  !  Gladys  !  It  is  a  pity  to  die  before  one's 
time."  This  to  Gladys,  who  is  choking  dangerously  with 
suppressed  laughter  in  the  window. 

She  recovers  at  this  altercation,  however,  and  turning, 
v/ould  perhaps  have  sought  to  vindicate  herself  from  the 
charge  of  suicide,  but  that  a  loud  double  knock  on  the  hall 
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door,  resounding  through  the  house  at  this  moment,  brings 
every  one  to  a  standstill. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  says  Nan,  flushing,  nowever,  a 
rather  conscious  crimson. 

"  It  sounds  like  Mr.  Hume's  knock,"  says  Penelope. 
"  But — if  going  at  all  he  ought  to  be  at  Cashelmore  now." 

"  Murphy,  go  and  see  who  it  is."  said  Gladys,  with  all 
that  common  sense  that  as  a  rule  belongs  to  her. 

They  stand  silently  in  a  row,  as  Murphy's  feet  clipper- 
clapper  across  the  hall.  They  hear  the  door  open,  and  a 
voice  ring  through  it.  It  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  voice 
of  Hume. 

"  Good  gracious  !  What  does  he  mean  by  this  ?  "  says 
Nan,  aghast. 

"  Business  !  "  replies  Penelope,  promptly.  Here  she 
gives  way  to  mirth.  "  I  say,  Nan,  it's  growing  serious, 
isn't  it  ?  You  will  have  to  make  up  vour  mind  soon  as  to 
whether  it  is  to  be  '  yes  '  or  ',no.'  " 

"  Pouf !  "  says  Miss  Delaney,  disdainfully.  "That 
wouldn't  take  me  long  Not  that  he  has  the  slightest  in 
tention  of  giving  me  the  opportunity.  Well,  come.  I  sup 
pose  we  shall  have  to  see  him." 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  need  go  in,"  says  Gladys.  "  lie 
doesn't  come  to  see  us,  and  I  want  to  finish  that  book — 

"  I  certainly  shan't  entertain  him  all  by  myself,"  says 
Miss  Delaney,  seating  herself  in  the  nearest  chair,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  her  life 
there,  unless  they  succumb  to  her  wishes.  "  He  bores  me 
more  than  any  of  you,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  endure 
him  unsupported.  I  wont,  either.  Murphy,"  to  that  veteran 
who  has  now  returned  after  showing  their  visitor  into  the 
drawing-room — "  Go  and  tell  Mr.  Hume  that  you  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  we  are  all  out,  or  ill.  or  dead." 

"  Oh*  nonsense,"  says  Penelope,  who  is  more  nervous 
than  the  other  two.  "  If  it  comes  to  that  of  course  we 
shall  all  go  in,  but  after  a  while,  Nan,  I  really  do  think  you 
might  carry  him  off  to  the  garden  and  give  Gladys  and  me 
a  holiday." 

"  Well,  we'll  see,"  says  Miss  Delaney  magnanimously, 
marching  the  conquered  ones  before  her  into  Mr.  Hume's 
presence. 

"  Fancy  your  coming  to-day,"  says  Penciope,  when  they 
have  all  shaken  hands  and  she  sees  that  Nan  has  made  up 
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her  mind  not  to  be  the  first  to  speak.  "  We  quite  thought 
that  you  were  at  Cashelmore." 

"  No,  no ;  I  never  had  the  vaguest  notion  of  going,  once 
I  heard  you  girls  were  not  to  be  there,"  says  Hume,  who 
has  seated  himself  on  a  most  uncomfortable  old  chair,  but 
who  is  looking  as  happy  and  pleasant  as  possible.  "  There 
was  nothing  to  take  me." 

"  I  wish  the  old  Dowager  could  hear  you,"  says  Penelope 
laughing.  "  But  how  did  you  know  we  were  not  going? 
Who  told  you  ?  " 

"Miss  Delaney,"  replies  he.  "You  remember,  eh?" 
He  looks  at  Nan,  and  that  pretty  creature  all  at  once  does 
remember  an  unguarded  moment  when  she  had,  en  passant 
as  it  were,  dropped  a  word  in  answer  to  another  word  of 
his,  that  told  him  of  her  decision  not  to  be  present  at  the 
fete  at  Cashelmore. 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  says  Penelope,  casting  a  reproachful  glance 
at  the  stricken  Nan.  But  for  her  they  would  now  be 
enjoying  a  long,  silent,  delicious  afternoon  amongst  the 
scented  haycocks.  She  is  so  far  alive  to  the  enormity  of 
which  she  has  been  guilty,  that  she  determines  to  carry  off 
Mr.  Hume  as  soon  as  a  suitable  opportunity  presents 
itself  to  the  garden,  thus  leaving  the  others  free  to  follow 
their  own  vagaries.  It  is  a  sort  of  reparation. 

"  Well,  but  why  are  you  not  going,  really  ?  "  asks  she, 
turning  to  Hume,  and  speaking  as  though  she  disbelieved, 
or  treated  as  frivolous,  his  former  excuse. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  returns  he. 

"  That's  nothing,"  says  she,  lightly.  "  Merely  the  sort 
of  thing  one  feels  one  ought  to  say,  but  not  worth  a 
thought.  Why  didn't  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  ?  "  says  he. 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  an  Irishman,"  retorts  Miss 
Delaney  with  a  saucy  glance.  "  A  question  as  an  answer 
to  a  question  !  You  really  should  have  had  your  birth  in 
this  distressful  country." 

"  I  should  have  been  your  compatriot  then Well — 

I  should  have  known  compensation,"  returns  he.  His 
glance  at  Nan  becomes  a  decidedly  prolonged  one  before 
he  removes  it,  and  lets  it  fall  on  the  Cashelmore  invitation 
card  that  happens  to  be  at  his  elbow.  "'  And  you  had 
the  courage  to  refuse  this,"  says  he,  taking  up  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  as  if  a  little  afraid  of  it — as  if  under  the 
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impression  that  it  may  go  off  at  any  moment  and  blow  them 
all  to  bits.  "  What  an  affair  !  "  says  he.  "  What  rascal 
painted  it,  I  wonder  ?  What  pluck  you  must  have  to  say 
no  to  such  a  mandate  !  Why  didn't  you  go,  by-thc-bye  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  We  had  neither  clothes  nor  manners,"  answers  Gla 
dys,  solemnly,  making  a  quotation  that,  emanating  from 
a  passing  acquaintance,  has  been  a  family  friend  of  theirs 
for  some  time.  Penelope  casts  an  indignant  glance  at 
her,  but  Nan,  lying  back  in  her  chair,  gives  way  to  hearty 
laughter. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  too  much,"  cries  she,  her  lovely  mouth 
widened  so  that  all  her  pearly  teeth  show  through  it. 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Gladys,"  begins  Hume,  who  has  caught 
the  contagion  from  Nan,  and  is  laughing  too,  "  I 
hope- — 

"  You  can  call  me  Gladys,"  says  she,  slowly,  giving  the 
permission  with  extreme  severity. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  says  Hume,  who  is,  indeed,  obliged 
to  her.  To  be  able  to  call  Nan's  sister  by  her  Christian 
name  without  a  prefix  is  to  bring  him  somewhat  nearer 
Nan.  He  pauses,  he  has  evidently  forgotten  what  he  has 
been  about  to  say,  and  finally  starts  upon  a  novel  topic 
altogether. 

"Are  any  of  you  fond  of  sailing  ?  "  asks  he. 

"  Sailing — in  a  yacht  do  you  mean  ?  "  cries  Nan,  grow 
ing  interested  all  at  once,  and  bending  towards  him. 

"Yes.  In  a  yacht.  The  fact  is,  my  sister  at  the  last 
moment  has  disappointed  me,  and  so,  as  I  don't  feel  equal 
to  the  entertaining  of  women  without  her,  have  refrained 
from  inviting  anyone  to  Hume  for  the  shooting  this  year. 
I  daresay,"  smiling,  "  I  shall  get  together  sufficient  local 
talent  to  keep  down  the  birds  ;  William,  for  example  !  " 
Here  they  all  laugh,  gaily,  willingly,  as  youth  must. 
"  But,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  a  nice  coast  enough 
for  cruising  purposes,  so  I  have  had  my  yacht  sent 
round." 

"  Where  ?  To  Glandore  ?  "  asks  Penelope,  naming  an 
ideally  lovely  village  (situated  about  a  mile  or  so  from 
Rossmoyne)  with  a  harbor,  exquisitely  framed  on  all  sides 
by  high  hills,  and  foliage  drooping  to  the  water's  edge. 

"  Yes,  Glandore." 

"  How  lovely  ! "  cries  Nan,  with  such  genuine  joy,  with 
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such  unbounded  belief  in  his  willingness  to  make  this 
yacht  of  his  a  source  of  amusement  to  her,  that  Hume's 
heart  grows  light  with  hope.  "  If  there  is  one  thing  on 
earth  I  really  do  like,  it  is  yachting." 

A  soft  sigh  (that  is  almost  a  moan),  coming  from  Pene 
lope,  falls  like  a  snowflake  upon  the  general  summer  of 
content. 

"  How  can  anyone  like  the  sea  ?  "  says  she,  in  the  for 
lorn  tone  that  has  always  someting  in  it  of  the  seasick 
one. 

"  How  can  anyone  not  like  it  ?  "  cries  Nan,  with 
enthusiasm.  "Gladys,  you  like  it — eh?" 

But  Gladys  is  not  here  to  'answer.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  late  discussion  she  has  faded  out  of  the  room,  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  beloved  book  and  solitude. 

"  Where  is  Gladys  ?  "  says  Penelope,  who,  however, 
had  seen  her  go ;  she  rises,  surely  her  own  opportunity 
has  now  arisen.  I'll  find  her,"  says  she  with  a  kindly 
word  to  Hume,  who  devoutly  hopes  she  won't,  and  a 
sapient  nod  to  Nan,  meant  to  intimate  the  fact  that  when 
she  goes  she  won't  return.  Nan,  still  feeling  guilty  with 
regard  to  that  admission  of  hers  about  her  determination 
not  to  go  to  Cashelmore,  gives  her  sister  an  answering 
glance  that  absolves  her  from  further  attendance. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I  thought  of  getting  round  the  yacht," 
says  Hume  ;  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were  fond  of  sailing  or 
I'd  have  had  her  here  long  ago." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  says  Miss  Delaney  demurely. 
She  casts  a  half  glance  at  him,  and  a  little  smile,  born  half 
of  nervousness,  half  of  genuine  amusement,  curls  the  cor 
ners  of  her  lips. 

''  I  amuse  you?  "  says  Hume,  changing  his  seat  to  one 
that  brings  him  close  to  her.  His  tone  has  a  question 
in  it. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  says  Nan,  a  little  startled,  but  in  spite  of 
herself  she  now  laughs.  "  You  mustn't  think  it  was  that." 

"That?  What?" 

"That  I   was    laughing   at   you.     Only   it   seemed   so 

absurd    that    you   should .      After  all,"   breaking  off 

rather  confusedly,  "  I  don't  know  why  I  was  amused.  It 
was it  could  have  been  at  nothing." 

"  It  was  because  I  told  you  I  should  have  brought  the 
yacht  here  for  your  special  enjoyment.  But  why  should 
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that  surprise  you  ?  Surely  by  this  time  you  must  know 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  I  wouldn't  do  for  you."  He 
says  all  this  quite  evenly,  as  though  it  is  the  most  usual 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  young  man  to  declare  open  love 
to  a  girl  after  the  acquaintance  of  a  week  or  so. 

"  You  do  know  it,  don't  you  ?  "  says  he.  Her  hand  is 
lying  on  her  lap,  and  lightly,  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world  he  puts  out  his,  takes  hers  captive,  and  holds  it 
softly.  He  does  not  press  it,  merely  holds  it,  and  with 
his  other  hand  strokes  it  gently. 

At  first  Nan,  as  though  too  surprised,  makes  no  rejoin 
der,  but  presently  she  grows  restive. 

"  Well,  there  is  one  thing — I  don't  want  to  know," 
says  she,  decisively,  disengaging  her  hand  from  his.  No 
rebuke  falls  from  her  lips,  however,  and  she  even  smiles 
kindly  at  him  as  she  makes  her  unkind  speech.  It  is  a 
little  trick  of  hers  to  give  with  her  sting  an  antidote.  To 
hopelessly  offend  one  of  her  slaves  is  beyond  her.  To  feel 
that  she  had  turned  them  adrift,  that  they  would  no  longer- 
think  of  her  with  tenderness,  that  she  would  cease  to  be 
in  their  eyes  the  one  good  thing  on  earth — impossible  ! 

;'  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  know,"  says  Hume  who 
has  risen  too,  and  is  regarding  her  with  that  steady  gaze 
that  has  already  become  familiar  to  her. 

"  I  shan't,"  says  she,  perversely,  stepping  back  from 
him,  and  giving  him  a  defiant  little  nod.  "  Now,  now," 
seeing  he  is  about  to  speak,  "  not  a  word  more.  Come 
into  the  garden,  it  is  cooler  out  there  and  one  tires  of  the 
house,  but  remember,"  with  an  imperious  gesture,  "  I  for 
bid  you  to  say  another  word  on — on  that  subject.  You 
promise  ?  " 

"  For  to-day,  yes,"  returns  he,  steadily. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"Let  us  drink,  for  my  song,  growing  graver  and  graver, 
To  subjects  too  solemn  insensibly  tends." 

"  WELL,  after  all,  Pen,  and  in  spite  of  that  dingy  gown,  I 
must  say  you  look  lovely,"  says  Nan;  "just  twice  as 
lovely  as  I  do."  She  makes  this  na'ive  admission  in  quite 
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a  delighted  tone,  standing  back  from  the  old  cheval  glass 
the  better  to  admire  her  sister.  It  is  the  night  of  Julia's 
dance,  and  the  two  Delaney  girls,  prinked  out  in  all  their 
best,  are  at  that  stage  of  their  toilettes  when  it  only  wants 
a  delicate  pu1.!  here  or  an  artistic  touch  there  to  complete 
them. 

'•  Stand  back  a  bit,  Pen.  Do  you  know,"  in  a  tone  of 
heartfelt  thankfulness,  "  your  frock  doesn't  look  half  as 
bad  as  I  thought  it  would.  Here,"  lifting  her  lovely 
snowy  arms,  still  innocent  of  gloves,  and  slipping  some 
thing  from  her  neck,  "  you  shall  wear  this — my  pearl 
necklace.  Yes,  you  must,  you  shall.  It  will  give  a  fresh 
ness  to  your  gown,  and  mine  wants  nothing." 

"  Oh,  Nan,  now  !  And  you  know  you  love  that  neck 
lace." 

"  Well,  I  can  love  it  again  to-morrow.  And  see  here, 
this  ribbon — just  at  your  side — there  !  You  can't  think 
how  well  it  looks  !  You  really  wanted  that.  And  now 
these  gloves " 

She  presses  into  Penelope's  hands  a  pair  of  long  white 
Suedes  that  for  many  weeks  have  been  her  admiration,  and 
which  she  has  kept  hidden  away  carefully  in  silver  paper, 
in  hiding  for  any  such  lucky  thing  is  a  dance  proper.  It 
hud  indeed  been  rather  a  pull  upon  her  slender  resources 
to  buy  them  at  all. 

Penelope  almost  flings  them  back,  yet  with  a  care 
that  bespeaks  her  appreciation  of  them. 

"  You  needn't  think  I'll  take  those,"  sne  says  with  a 
stern  air.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  take  off  your  frock  and 
deck  me  out  in  that  too.  No  ;  nothing  shall  induce  me 
to  deprive  you  of  them." 

"  I  shall,"  says  Nan,  laughing.  'c  Do  you  know  I  feel 
right  down  selfish  at  wearing  a  new  gown  when  you  haven't 
one.  Here,  take  them,  Pen,  if  only  to  soothe  my  con 
science.  Now,  stand  there  and  look  at  yourself  in  the 
glass.  I  say,  Gladys" — to  her  sister,  who  has  just  entered 
— "  doesn't  Pen  look  nice  ?  " 

"  You  both  do — both,"  cries  Gladys,  with  effusion. 
"  Oh,  Penny,  you  are  a  regular  duck  !  And  no  one,  unless 
a  regular  prying  beast,  would  notice  the  creases.  Besides, 
after  all,  one  can't  have  a  new  gown  for  every  occasion, 
and,  let  me  see,  you  have  only  worn  that  one  six  times. 
Seven  was  it  ?  It's  all  the  same.  Nan  !  You  have  given 
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her  your  ribbon,  and  your  gloves — and — -oh  !  the  necklace. 
Well  I  must  say  you  arc  good  !  And  really  you  know  ". — 
with  a  view  perhaps  to  rewarding  Nan  for  her  generosity 
• — "  you  don't  want  it,  your  gown  is  perfect  and  altogether 
you  look  just  like  a  nice,  happy  dream  !  " 

"Not  another  word  !"  cries  Nan  gaily,  "you  couldn't 
beat  that  if  you  were  to  try  until  to-morrow.  I  shall  be 
fortunate  indeed  if  I  get  such  another  compliment  to 
night." 

"  Oh  !  what  lucky  girls  you  are,  you  two  !  "  cries  poor 
Gladys  with  a  groan,  subsiding  into  a  chair — "  to  think 
that  that  old  wretch  would  not  let  me  go  !  And  I  shouldn't 
have  been  asked  to  dance  or  anything.  I  shouldn't  have 
been  in  the  way  at  all.  I  only  wanted  to  sit  in  a  corner 
somewhere  and  watch  you  all.  Oh  ! "  wriggling  on  her 
chair,  "  I  should  like  " — revengefully — •"  to  pull  her  hair  !  " 

"That  wouldn't  hurt  her,"  says  Nan,  at  which  they  all 
laugh. 

"  At  all  events  I  hope  you  will  remember  everything,  and 
what  was  for  supper,  and  what  your  partners  said  to  you. 
and  how  everybody  was  dressed,  and  if  she  had  that  cream 
she  had  last  time,  and  the  name  of  the  new  waltz,  and 
whatever  you  do,  don't  lose  your  card,"  says  Gladys  all  in 
one  breath.  "  I  shall  so  want  to  know  who  you  danced 
with.  Last  time  Nan  lost  hers." 

"On  purpose,"  says  Penelope  mischievously.  "She 
danced  so  often  with  Boyle  that  she  was  ashamed  to  show 
it." 

"  It  will  be  Mr.  Hume  to-night,"  says  Gladys.  "  Oh, 
Nancy  Bell,  what  a  fickle  thing  you  are  ! " 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  with  a  saucy 
shake  of  her  charming  head.  "  Whoever  dances  best  will 
win  the  day,  so  they  had  better  look  to  their  ways.  We 
shall  be  late,  however,  if  we  stand  chattering  here  any 
longer.  Is  Bartle  ready  ?  " 

"  He  should  be,  by  this  time,  but  I  have  had  such  a 
time  with  him,"  says  Gladys.  ''  Father's  coat  was  well 
enough,  but  we  had  great  trouble,  WTilliam  and  I,  bracing 
up  the  trousers;  however,  I  don't  think  they  will  be  no 
ticed  much.  And  William  says  he  looks  splendid.  Oh  ! 
here  he  is.  Come  in,  Bartle.  I  was  telling  them  about 
the  trousers.  A  bit  long,  eh?"  pushing  him  towards  the 
two  elder  sisters  who  have  now  assumed  a  grave  air  of 
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judicial  inquiry.  "  But,  if  the  braces  hold  " — doubtfully 
— "  they'll  do." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Bartle,  if  you  hear  anything  give 
make  for  the  door  or  the  nearest  window,"  says  Nan. 
"  Don't  stop  to  think,  or  to  find  out ;  fling  yourself  through 
any  opening  that  will  take  you  out  of  sight. 

"  I've  tied  him  up  as  tight  as  a  drum,"  says  William, 
who  is  plainly  lost  in  admiration  of  Bartle's  appearance. 
"  There  isn't  a  bit  of  fear.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
good  as  the  shirt — not  a  hole  in  it  and  it  very  nearly  fits 
him  ;  give  him  a  year  or  two  in  which  to  swell  out  like 
father,  and  it  will  be  the  very  thing  for  him." 

"  Swell  out  like  father  !  Go  to  the  mischief,"  says  Bartle 
indignantly.  "  And  do  you  think  a  shirt  lasts  for  ever  ?  " 

"  This  one  has — very  nearly  !  "  says  Gladys.  "  Bless 
me,  to  think  of  father  having  once  worn  that,  and  evening 
clothes  and  all !  It  does  sound  funny,  doesn't  it?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  danced  !  "  says  Penelope,  in  an  awe-stricken 
tone. 

"  And  laughed  !  "  says  Nan. 

"  And  flirted !  "  says  Gladys,  though  I  am  bound  to 

say  in  rather  a  frightened  tone  ;  it  is,  as  she  had  secretly 
felt,  too  much. 

"  Hang  it  all,  you  don't  want  us  to  believe  that,  do  you  ?  " 
says  Bartle,  with  a  frowning  brow. 

His  temper  has  got  rather  the  bette  •  of  him,  indeed,  so 
great  is  his  trepidation  as  to  whether  he  looks  presentable 
or  otherwise.  It  is  his  first  appearance  as  his  sister's  cha 
peron  at  any  large  assembly,  and  the  due  importance  of 
the  occasion  is  eating  into  him.  The  depth  of  a  lad's 
amour propre  is  hardly  to  be  sounded,  and  Bartle's  depth 
is  deep  indeed. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  anything  but  those  Leslie  girls,"  says 
he,  appealing  unconsciously  to  Nan.  "  They  are  always 
on  the  grin,  and  they'd  see  at  once  if  a  fellow  was  not  up 
to  the  mark."  All  the  mauvaise  konte  of  his  seventeen 
years  shine  forth  here.  "And  there's  my  dancing,"  he 
says,  nervously,  "what  am  I  to  do  about  that?  Cissy, 
the  big  one,  is  sure  to  make  fun  out  of  that." 

"  Ask  her  to  dance,"  says  Nan,  with  decision ;  "  first 
thing,  before  she  has  seen  you  dancing  with  anyone  else, 
and  take  .her  round  and  round  the  room," — here  Nan 
grows  positively  diabolical — "  without  giving  her  time  to 
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breatne.  Don't  mind  a  knock  or  two  (one  must  get 
knocked  about  in  this  world,  you  know),  and  it  will  do 
her  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  take  the  '  grin '  out  of 
her." 

"  Besides,  Bartle,  you  know  very  well  that  you  can 
dance  the  polka  as  well  as  anyone,"  says  Penelope  ;  "ask 
her  for  that." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  says  Bartle,  "  I  could  get  through 
every  dance — respectably,  at  all  events — if  it  wasn't  for 
that  beastly  music.  That  puts  me  out !  Why  people 
can't  dance  without  a  confounded  tum-tum-tum  astonishes 
me." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  it,"  says  Nan, 
who  is  laughing  gaily.  "  Here,  put  your  arm  round  my 
waist  and  try  once  more." 

"  I  can't  think  how  he  is  so  dead  to  music  when  all  the 
rest  of  us  love  it,"  says  Penelope. 

"  A  bad  sign  of  him,"  cries  Gladys,  who  is  a  great 
reader  in  spite  of  her  youth,  and  whose  darling  Shakspere 
is.  Here  she  quotes  a  well-known  passage  from  her 
favorite  author  that  describes  Bartle  as  a  person  of  low 
character  (not  to  say  dangerous)  fit  only  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils — 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

"  But  Bartle  isn't  a  man,  the  quotation  doesn't  apply," 
says  Penelope,  who  is  busy  retying  his  tie.  Her  intention 
is  a  kindly  one,  yet  it  is  plain  to  all  that  she  has  offended 
him  far  more  deeply  than  has  the  censorious  Gladys. 
Better  be  a  double-dyed  villain  than  no  man — at  least 
when  one  is  seventeen.  Bartle  with  an  indignant  jerk 
drags  the  long-suffering  tie  out  of  her  fingers,  and  prepares 
once  more  to  massacre  it  himself. 

"  I  can  do  it,"  says  Nan,  "  if  you  will  let  me  stand  be 
hind  you — so."  The  deed  is  done. 

"  Now,"  says  he,  "  Nan,  one  turn,  just  to  get  me  into  it. 
Gladys,  sing  a  polka.  Ah,  that's  it.  One,  two,  three, 
one,  two,  three,"  he  counts  out  loud,  at  the  very  top  o 
his  fresh,  young  voice,  as  he  revolves  round  and  round. 

"  But,  Bartle,   you  musn't  do  that,"   says  Penelope  in  a 
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tone  of  horror.  "  Don't  count.  You  can't  in  a  public 
ballroom.  You  will  be " 

"  Let  him  alone,"  cries  Nan,  who  is  breathless  with 
laughter.  "  Cissy  Leslie  will  be  delighted  with  him.  And 
now  come  along." 

She  flings  a  pretty  white  shawl  round  her  as  she  speaks, 
gives  a  hasty  if  warm  kiss  to  Gladys,  and  runs  down  the 
stairs,  the  others  following. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"Fair  Amy  of  the  terraced  house, 

Assist  me  to  discover 
Why  you,  who  would  not  hurt  a  mouse, 
Can  torture  so  a  lover  ?  " 

MRS.  MANLY  was  right  in  her  prognostication  :  there  is  a 
moon.  A  moon  as  perfect  as  though  it  had  been  bought 
and  paid  for,  warranted  to  last  for  eight  hours,  and  to  turn 
on  at  any  moment. 

Its  cold,  but  silvery  beams  pour  down  upon  the  square, 
gaunt,  old  house  and  grounds  of  Ballybrack,  bathing  every 
thing  it  touches  in  an  ethereal  beauty. 

It  is  now  long  past  midnight,  and  the  dance  is  at  its 
height.  It  has  indeed  reached  that  safe  hour  when  Mrs. 
Manly  in  an  exquisite  gown  and  the  very  gayest  of  spirits, 
can  safely  congratulate  herself  on  the  fact  of  its  being  an 
unqualified  success.  Old  Lady  Cashelmore  had  put  in  an 
appearance,  a  rather  exceptional  thing  for  her  to  do,  as 
she  never  stirs  abroad,  and  had  brought  her  grandson, 
Lord  Cashelmore,  a  tall,  slender,  grave  young  man,  with 
her.  She  had  brought  also  the  last  London  beauty,  who 
in  a  remarkably  smart  gown  and  with  manners  that  would 
have  disgraced  a  milkmaid,  had  flirted  and  danced  and 
supped  uproariously. 

The  old  lady,  having  been  mildly  informed  by  her  grand 
son  that  her  third  slumber  had  been  accompanied  by 
snores,  had  carried  herself  off  about  twelve  o'clock  leaving 
Beauty  behind  her.  That  lively  damsel  had  declined  to 
stir,  feeling  herself  very  well  entertained  by  the  country 
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gentlemen  present,  who,  very  nearly  to  a   man,  go  down 
before  her. 

Everything,  therefore,  so  far,  lias  gone  off  remarkably 
well.  If  the  county  had  bowed  before  Beauty's  shrine, 
the  military  had  succumbed  to  the  charms  of  her  nieces. 
Penelope  is  looking  quite  lovely,  and  Nan  charming.  With 
a  sigh  of  joyful  anticipation  Mrs.  Manly  tells  herself  that 
Mr.  Hume's  open,  and  indeed  obstinate,  attention  to  the 
latter  can  have  only  one  meaning.  And  what  a  match  ! 
What  a  settlement  J  What  a  rise  in  the  world  for  this  old 
family  tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 

There  is  anxiety,  however,  mingled  with  her  triumph. 
That  Boyle,  whose  temper  is  never  to  be  depended  on,  is 
now  only  seeking  an  opportunity  to  give  way  to  an  out 
burst  of  that  anger  that  has  been  consuming  him  for  hours 
past  is  patent  to  her.  There  is  something  about  the  pale, 
drawn,  feverish  face  of  the  young  man  that  renders  her  as 
nervous  as  indignant. 

Good  heavens  !  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  to  look  after 
such  a  girl  as  Nan ;  such  an  abominable  coquette  ;  not 
caring  how  she  pains  or  how  she  distracts  that  unhappy 
one  who  is  bound  to  see  to  her  welfare.  Mrs.  Manly  by 
this  time  has  fully  persuaded  herself  that  she  is  the  un 
happy  one  on  this  occasion.  She  might  not,  perhaps  have 
been  thus  persuaded  by  her  conscience  (which  is  an  elastic 
one)  if  Mr.  Hume,  with  his  handsome  rent  roll,  had  not 
dropped  into  her  life,  and  shown  so  decided  a  preference 
for  her  pretty  niece. 

And  that  Boyle  should  interfere  !  Should  elect,  perhaps, 
to  spoil  this  perfect  scheme  of  hers  !  That  there  had  been 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  Nan  early  in  the  evening,  she 
had  by  chance  discovered,  and  that  he  is  by  this  time 
enraged  by  a  jealousy  that  has  Hume  for  its  reason,  is  also 
known  to  her.  Hume,  indeed,  has  made  himself  decidedly 
conspicuous.  In  vain  has  the  Beauty  turned  her  large 
inviting  eyes  upon  him.  He  has  danced  with  Nan,  and 
Nan  alone.  In  such  intervals  as  when  that  much-desired 
person  is  claimed  by  another  partner,  he  props  himself 
against  the  nearest  friendly  wall,  and  stands  there  rigid 
until  he  can  go  to  her  again. 

It  is  an  undeniable  infatuation.  He  laughs  at  it  even 
to  himself,  but  never  for  a  moment  is  he  contemptuous  of 
it.  Certainly  it  is  amusing.  That  he  should  have  reached 
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his  thirtieth  year — that  he  should  have  escaped  the  machi 
nations  of  a  hundred  dowagers,  the  wiles  of  a  hundred 
maidens  in  their  first  and  second  seasons — to  come  down 
to  this  remote  Irish  village  and  fall  a  victim  to  a  simple 
Irish  maiden.  Yes  !  there  is  truly  the  element  of  surprise 
in  all  this,  but  with  it  a  keen  delight. 

Whenever  this  knowledge  grows  within  him — and  that 
is  often — this  new,  sweet  knowledge  that  he  is  irrevocably 
and  for  the  first  time  in  love,  he  is  conscious  of  a  rapturous 
thrill,  born  of  honest  joy  in  that  his  hour  has  come.  His 
fate  has  surely  overtaken  him  at  last,  but  his  ingenuous 
astonishment  at  this  discovery  is  clouded  by  no  regret. 

A  doubt  that  Nan  loves  him  is  ever  present  with  him  ; 
a  doubt  that  he  shall  eventually  marry  her — never !  Upon 
this  termination  of  his  courtship,  he  has  set  his  soul,  and 
being  an  Englishman,  and  therefore  a  trifle  dogged,  it 
would  be  a  strong  man  who  could  now  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  This  child,  this  girl  whose  life  has  been  bounded 
by  the  narrow,  dull,  conventional  laws  that  distinguish  the 
society  of  most  small  country  places — who  knows  nothing 
of  the  big  world  beyond,  of  which  he  is  essentially  a 
citizen  has  made  her  own  of  him,  a  hopeless  captive  to 
her  bow  and  spear. 

Looking  at  her  now,  as  she  dances  past  him  in  the  arms 
of  a  cavalry  man,  (who  is  plainly  capable  of  holding  a  very 
lively  conversation  with  his  partner,  without  any  danger 
to  life  or  limb,  whilst  waltzing  with  a  subtilty  hardly  to  be 
surpassed),  he  tells  himself,  that  surely  Nature  never  pro 
duced  a  fairer  face  than  hers.  A  face  all  light  and  glad 
ness,  a  face  that  has  known  love,  and  fondest  care,  and 
tenderest  affection,  but  never  grief  or  sadness.  A  saucy, 
merry,  capricious,  mischievous  face,  and  careless  to  a 
degree,  but  surely  capable  of  a  tenderness  that  might  be 
called  passionate,  once  her  heart  awakes.  Who  is  to 
waken  it  ?  Watching  her  still,  as  she  now  stands  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  he  asks  himself  this  question  to 
the  disquiet  of  his  soul. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  your  staring  at  her,"  says 
Bartle,  who  has  come  to  anchor  beside  him,  flushed  and 
triumphant  after  his  last  mad  prance  round  the  room. 
"  Such  a. figure  !  Why  on  earth  doesn't  she  stay  at  home, 
if  she  can't  succeed  in  making  herself  look  decenter  than 
that." 
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"  Eh  ? "  says  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
made  any  youngster  jump  except  a  Delaney. 

"  You're  like  old  Leslie,"  says  Bartle,  exploding.  "  Your 
fancy  is  for  an  armful.  Well,  you've  only  got  to  ask  her 
to  dance,  and  you'll  be  happy  for  ever." 

"  Who  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  asks  Hume, 
calming  down. 

•'  One  would  think  you  couldn't  see  her,"  says  Bartle. 
"  When  fellows  talk  of  '  shooting  a  haystack  flying '  I 
always  think  of  Miss  O'Connor." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  O'Connor,"  says  Hume,  growing  restless 
and  absent  as  he  sees  Nan  moving  away.  "Was  she  the 
object  of  your  admiration  ?  Yes,  I  see  her  now  ;  she  was 
close  to  your  sister,  eh  ?  Well,  you  are  right,  there  is 
enough  of  her  in  all  conscience." 

"  Enough,  and  no  waist,"  says  Bartle,  with  a  grin  at  his 
own  wit,  which,  however,  is  thrown  away  upon  Hume, 
who  is  now  valiantly  fighting  his  way  towards  that  door, 
through  which  he  saw  Nan  disappear. 

He  only  finds  her  in  time  to  see  Ffrench  advancing 
towards  her  from  another  direction.  There  is  something 
strained  about  the  young  man's  face,  that  is  suggestive  of 
extreme  mental  disturbance,  badly  subdued.  Miss  Delaney, 
after  a  swift  upward  glance,  that  alights  on  Ffrench's  face, 
and  gives  her  warning  of  his  approach,  and  of  his  mood 
too,  bestows  upon  her  late  partner  a  little  nod  of  dismissal, 
and  settles  herself  in  her  seat  as  if  to  receive  Boyle's 
charge  with  becoming  dignity. 

That  young  man  marches  upon  his  fate  with  a  courage 
that  savors  of  despair,  and  of  a  good  deal  of  temper  too. 

"  Are  you  engaged  for  this  ?  "  asks  he,  in  a  tone  that 
breathes  of  wrath  as  yet  unconquered. 

"  No,"  returns  Nan,  sweetly. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure ?  " 

"No;"  quite  as  sweetly,  but  with  a  steadiness  that 
should  have  given  him  wisdom.  But  where  is  the  fool 
that  can  equal  the  fool  in  love  ? 

"  Why  ?  "  calmly  yet  with  boiling  rage  that  is  trebled 
because  of  the  fact  that  Hume  is  near  and  can  hear  all 
that  is  being  said.  "  Have  I  offended  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  says  Nan  again,  with  the  gentlest  shake  of  her 
head. 

"  Then  why  refuse  me  ?  "  demands  he,  with  ill-repressed 
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fury.  "  Surely  you  can  say  something  besides  '  No.'  How 
have  I  annoyed  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  accused  you,"  says  she,  still  gently  but  now 
coldly. 

"  But  you  decline  to  dance  with  me.  That  is  a  direct 
insult,"  says  Ffrench,  whose  unhappy  temper  has  now 
broken  loose. 

"  Mr.  Hume  !  "  says  Nan,  rising,  and  turning  two  lovely 
smiling  eyes  on  Hume,  "  I  am  tired.  I  have  not  seen  the 
gardens  yet,  and  they  tell  me  they  are  charming.  Will 
you  take  me  to  them  ?  '' 

There  is  not  a  touch  of  agitation  in  either  her  face  or 
manner.  She  has  turned  to  Hume,  and  away  from  Ffrench 
as  though  the  latter  no  longer  existed. 

"  Certainly  !  "  says  Hume,  a  little  gravely.  That  the 
girl  has  been  cruel  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny.  He 
gives  her  his  arm  silently,  and  Ffrench,  after  a  slight 
swaying  of  his  body  in  her  direction,  and  a  gesture  as  if 
about  to  speak,  turns  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and  with  a  face 
as  white  as  death  strides  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

'Tis  hard  to  feel  one's  self  a  fool  ! 

OUTSIDE  there  is  a  silence  that  contrasts  most  kindly  with 
the  loud,  if  cultured,  din  within.  Here,  it  is  scarcely  loud 
indeed,  being  broken  by  distance,  and  ever  and  ever,  as 
they  move  farther  from  it,  it  grows  more  feeble.  In  the 
intensity  of  the  sweet  calm  that  covers  the  garden  they  by 
degrees  lose  sense  of  it,  and  though  the  glow  of  the  many 
lamps  still  streams  outwards,  and  lays  broad  ribbons  across 
their  path,  the  human  voice  grows  still,  or  almost  so  ;  now 
and  again,  indeed,  it  comes  to  them,  not  distinctly,  but  as 
it  were  the  clear,  tinkling,  never-ceasing,  and  liquid  music 
of  well-water  dropping  between  the  chinks  of  limestone. 

By-and-bye  they  get  past  even  this  quaint,  vague  murmur, 
and  find  themselves  within  a  quaint  old  garden,  where 
flowers  of  autumn  growth  hold  sway.  Tall,  stately  holly 
hocks  of  every  color,  every  hue,  stand  upright,  as  if  in 
haughty  discontent  at  being  brought  into  such  close  prox- 
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imity  with  the  flowers  of  lowlier  growth  below.  So  fair,  so 
straight  they  stand,  that  involuntarily  Hume  and  Miss 
Delaney  stop  short  to  look  at  them. 

There  is  grass  all  round  them  in  this  old-world  spot  into 
which  they  have  wandered  ;  a  region  of  green,  unbroken 
save  for  the  glimpses  of  god  or  goddess  here  and  there, 
whose  naked  limbs  gleam  white  in  the  moonbeams. 

Such  beams  !  So  clear,  so  cold,  so  pure — a  very  sigh 
from  heaven.  Broadcast  they  fling  themselves  to-night 
upon  this  poor  smirched  earth,  as  though  in  very  pity  for 
it ;  as  though  with  a  longing,  heaven-born,  to  cleanse  it  from 
its  stains.  Through  the  arching  trees,  on  the  hollyhocks, 
across  the  path  which  Hume  and  Nan  are  treading,  fall 
these  heavenly  rays,  brightening  as  they  pass. 

They  burnish  steel  to  silver  bright — a  mirror  for  an  angel  meet ; 
They  bridge  it  with  a  bridge  of  light — fit  pathway  for  an  angel's  feet ; 
If  angel  feet  and  angel  face  haunt  mortal  creatures'  dwelling  place. 

"  You  are  like  one  of  those  flowers,"  said  Hume,  aoruptiy. 
He  has  been  looking  at  the  hollyhocks  abstractedly  for 
some  time,  and  perhaps  this  idea  has  entered  into  him  half 
unconsciously. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  says  Nan  quietly,  "  I  don't  like  holly 
hocks.  They  are  not  as  the  other  flowers  are — not  homely, 
or  lovable,  or  sweet.  They  are  too  tall,  too  majestic,  too 
severe.  If  they  wore  human  garb  I  should  be  afraid  of 
them,  I  think." 

"  Is  not  that  another  resemblance,"  says  Hume.  "  Do 
you  never  inspire  fear?  " 

"  Never.  Never  indeed.  I  defy  you  to  show  me  the 
person  who  has  ever  been  awed  by  me." 

"  Behold  one  at  least,"  says  Hume,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  with  a  pretence  at  burlesque  that  fails  to  hide  his 
real  meaning.  "  Am  I  not  afraid  of  you  ?  " 

He  laughs  as  he  says  this,  and  she  laughs  too,  but  half 
heartedly  ;  rather  with  a  tone  of  scorn  as  though  men  were 
insects  difficult  to  be  classed. 

"  Afraid  of  me,"  she  says.  "  Why  look  at  me.  Look 
hard  !  "  coming  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and  uplifting  her 
face  in  the  moonshine.  "  Now  tell  me  what  there  is  to  be 
frightened  about." 

As   I  have  said,  she  has  stepped  more  fully  into  the 
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moonbeams  ;  they  beat  upon  her  perfect  face,  her  snowy 
neck,  her  lissom  figure,  clad  in  its  white  gown  :  these  give 
an  added  lustre  to  her  large  luminous  eyes. 

"  A  great  deal,"  replies  Hume  in  a  low  tone.  He  pauses, 
as  if  unable  to  go  on,  but  then  adds,  "  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

Something  in  his  manner  perhaps  unnerves  her. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  cries  she  quickly.  "  If  you  think  I  have 
faults,  why — dress  them  to  yourself.  Already  you  have 
called  me  an  ogre.  That  is  sufficient  for  one  day  surely." 

"  An  ogre  !  A  hollyhock  !  "  corrects  he  reproachfully. 

"  Well — it  is  all  the  same,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  most 
unreasonably  it  must  be  admitted. 

"  Nan,"  says  he  quickly,  "  sit  down  here,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

They  have  come  now  to  a  garden  seat  of  liberal  dimen 
sions.  It  has  been  placed  in  a  secluded  way  where  the 
moonbeams  no  longer  find  a  home,  and  entering  thus  into 
the  cool  sweet  dark,  a  feeling  of  rest  falls  upon  Hume.  If 
she  would  but  listen  to  him  here. 

"  I'm  cold,"  says  Miss  Delaney  promptly,  who,  though 
a  simple  Irish  maiden,  isolated  from  the  London  world, 
and  without  much  knowledge  of  what  should  and  should 
not  be  said,  is  still  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  man  is  in 
love  with  her.  "  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  into  the 
house." 

"  Not  for  a  moment.     It  is  lovely  here,  still "  says 

Hume.     "  And —  He  pauses.     He  had  been  about  to 

say  plainly,  "  I  love  you,"  but  all  at  once  it  seems  to  him 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  discovered  is  whether  she  loves 
Ffrench.  Doubts  of  her  dealing  with  that  ill-tempered 
young  man  now  enter  into  him. 

"  Well  ?  "  says  she.  She  has  seated  herself  on  the  garden 
chair,  and  has  pulled  her  skirts  aside  so  as  to  make  room 
for  him.  "  You  want  to  say  something,  so  say  it." 

"  It  is  this,"  says  he,  as  if  driven  to  it,  "  I  think  you  were 
unkind  to  Ffrench  just  now — just  before  we  came  out." 

"  Was  I  ?  "  says  she. 

"  That  you  can  be  unkind,  I  know,"  continues  Hume, 
who,  is,  however,  hardly  inconsolable  about  the  discom 
fiture  of  Ffrench. 

"  Who  ?  I  ?  "  exclaims  Nan,  with  wide  open  eyes  of 
innocent  reproach.'  "  Just  shows  how  much  you  know 
about  it.  You  ask  Penelope,  and  she'll  tell  you  that  if 
there  is  a  good-natured  person  on  earth  it  is " 
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"  Penelope  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed — Nan." 

"Your  sister,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  carefully,  "  is  quite  the 
loveliest  girl  in  the  world,  save  one,  but  I  am  afraid  as  an 
arbiter  in  this  case  she  would  count  as  nobody." 

Nan  laughs. 

"  Wait  till  I  tell  her  what  you  have  said,"  exclaims  she, 
casting  a  would-be  threatening  glance  at  him  from  under 
her  long  lashes.  "  A  nobody.  Poor  Pen  !  to  be  called  a 
nobody,  and  by " 

"  A  nobody,  too,"  says  Hume,  with  a  slight  smile. 
"  Was  that  what  you  were  going  to  say  when  you  made  that 
eloquent  pause  ?  After  all,  I  was  right,  you  see ;  you  can 
be  cruel." 

"'  But  not  to  Mr.  Ffrench,"  quickly. 

"  Oh,  beyond  question,  to  him." 

"  But  why,  why  ?  "  asks  she,  with  that  pretty  impatience 
that  characterizes  her.  "  Because  I  denied  him  that 
dance  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  refuse  him  ?  "  asked  Hume,  suddenly 
bending  a  little  forward  to  get  a  better  glimpse  of  her 
face. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  Have  I  not  been  dancing  with 
him  all  my  life  ?  And  as  Julia  is  always  impressing  upon 
me,  it  is  bad  form  to  dance  too  often  with  one  person. 
By-the-bye,"  with  a  direct  and  malicious  glance  at  him,  that 
perhaps  is  born  of  a  desire  to  punish  him  for  his  pertina 
city,  and  that  suspicion  of  correction  that  lurks  in  his  tone, 
"  that  reminds  me  ;  I  have  danced  far  too  often  with  you. 
I  must  not  dance  with  you  again  to-night." 

"  That  is  all  in  your  own  hands,  of  course,"  says  Hume. 
"  I  might  remind  you,  however,  that  there  are  still  two 
dances  belonging  to  me  upon  your  card,  and  that  a  promise 
is  a  sacred  thing.  But  I  have  lived  sufficiently  long  enough 
to  know  that  a  woman's  privileges  are  not  bounded  by 
earthly  laws." 

"You  mean  that  women  are  without  principle,"  says 
she,  "  and  destitute  of  conscience.  But  you  are  wrong 
there.  Your  vigorous  defence  of  Boyle  has  opened  my 
eyes  to  my  iniquity  towards  him.  Come,  let  us  go  in  that 
I  may  find  him,  and  make  it  up  to  him  for  my  unkindness, 
that  I  feel  now,  because  of  your  kindly  hint,  was  barbar 
ous." 
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She  rises  as  she  speaks  ;  and  Hume,  of  course,  rises  too, 
full  of  a  consciousness  that  he  has  said  rather  more  than 
was  slightly  needful.  To  see  her  make  it  up  to  Ffrench  is 
about  the  last  thing  he  really  desires.  Far  better  would  it 
suit  him  to  see  the  little  rift  this  night  has  established  widen 
into  an  impassable  gulf.  Something  in  the  girl's  face,  how 
ever,  that  is  half  mocking,  half  resentful,  forbids  him  to 
pursue  the  matter  further. 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,"  asks  he,  "  about  those  waltzes  ? 
Do  you  really  intend  to  take  them  back  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  with  a  provoking  nod  of  her  head.  "  They 
will  come  in  very  usefully  just  now.  I  shall  pass  them  on 
to  that  poor  ill-treated  Boyle,  and  make  friends  with  him 
through  their  medium,  I  trust." 

Hume  laughs,  but  rather  curiously. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  give  my  dances  to  Ffrench,"  says 
he.  "  I  have  pleaded  his  cause  with  a  vengeance — to  my 
self,  I  must  say." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind,  very  thoughtful,  very  con 
siderate — for  dear  Boyle,"  says  Miss  Delaney  demurely. 
"  I  have  hardly  thanked  you  yet  for  showing  me  my  duty 
so  clearly." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  says  Hume,  with  a  light  wave 
of  the  hand.  "  I'm  delighted  if  I've  been  of  any  use  to 
you,  but  on  the  whole  I  should  perhaps  be  even  more 
delighted  if  I  hadn't  been."  He  pauses,  and  then  as  if  with 
a  last  lingering  remnant  of  hope — "  so  you  won't  dance 
again  with  me  to-night  ?  " 

11  Oh,  no,"  sweetly.  "  Don't  you  see  ?  I  really  couldn't 
— having  once  taken  to  heart  your  admirable  advice  ;  your 
waltzes  will  be  the  very  things  to  set  me  right  with  that 
injured  Boyle." 

"  At  that  rate  I  may  as  well  bid  you  good-bye  for  the 
present,  before  we  go  in,"  says  Hume,  ruefully. 

"  What  nonsense  !  "  says  she,  a  little  quickly  and  with  an 
evanescent  frown.-     "  One  would  think  there  was  no  other 
girl  in  the  room  to  dance  with." 
'  Well — there  isn't,"  says  he. 


One  of  his  waltzes — these  waltzes  so  treacherously  stolen 
back  from  him — is  already  in  full  swing  as  they  reach  the 
ball  room.  Not  everybody,  however,  is  taking  advantage 
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of  the  excellent  music  that  is  ringing  through  the  room 
from  behind  a  monstrous  bank  of  ferns.  Captain  Ffrench, 
with  gloom  written  in  huge  letters  on  his  brow,  is  leaning 
against  one  of  the  doorways,  glowering  at  each  passing 
couple.  He  is,  indeed,  so  far  gone  in  melancholy  that  a 
tall  gawky  young  man — one  of  the  Leslies  of  The  Point 
family  who  have  never  yet  learned  to  mind  their  own  busi 
ness — stepping  up  to  him,  proceeds  to  rouse  him  from  his 
gruesome  reverie  by  a  resounding  slap  on  his  shoulder. 

"  What  ails  ye  man,  eh  ?  "  asks  this  artless  son  of  Erin. 
"  Ton  me  conscience  'tis  like  a  tombstone  you  are  propped 
up  against  that  wall  with  never  a  kick  in  you.  Why  don't 
you  dance,  eh?  " 

"  Why  don't  you?  "  says  Ffrench,  savagely  ;  "  give  you 
something  to  do,  and  put  a  stop  to  your  infernal ' 

Providentially  at  this  moment  Nan  lays  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  something  to  do,"  says  she  smiling  as 
unconcernedly  as  though  she  had  not  gone  through  a 
pitched  battle  with  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 
"  Shall  we  trip  it?  "  she  laughs  airily,  and  as  if  quite  aware 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  resist  her,  slips  her  hand  through 
his  arm.  "  Mr.  Hume,"  says  she,  casting  a  glance  over 
her  shoulder  at  Hume,  who  returns  it  grimly,  "  has  brought 
me  back  from  the  garden  just  in  time  to  let  me  make  you 
a  present  of  this  waltz." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

14  This  old  velvet  coat  has  grown  queer,  I  admit, 
And  changed  is  the  color  and  loose  is  the  fit ; 
Though  to  beauty  it  certainly  cannot  aspire, 
'Tis  a  cosy  old  coat  fora  seat  by  the  fire." 

"  NAN  !  Nan  !  I  say,  Nancy  Bell  !  Where  on  earth  is 
that  girl  ?  Murphy,  where's  Miss  Nan  ?  Nancy  !  "  calls 
Penelope  again,  with  an  angry  upraising  of  her  voice  on 
the  last  syllable.  "  Moriarty,"  to  cook,  who  had  just  put 
in  her  nose — a  gigantic  one  with  a  bulbous  termination  to 
it  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  suspicious — "  did  you  see 
Miss  Nan  anywhere  ?  Murphy,"  contemptuously,  "never 
sees  anything  that  isn't  right  under  his  nose." 
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As  Mrs.  Moriarty  would  find  a  difficulty  in  seeing  any 
thing  that  is  under  her  nose,  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
overhanging  tip  of  that  generous  organ  being  large  enough 
to  hide  anyone  from  her  eagle  eye,  it  would  seem  that 
Penelope  has  selected  two  of  the  worst  people  in  Europe 
to  help  her  in  her  search  for  Nan. 

"  Oh,  bother  her,"  cries  she,  with  an  impatient  little 
stamp.  "  She  is  always  disappearing  like  this  just  when 
one  wants  her.  Where  can  she  be  ?  " 

"  Anybody  but  a  born  idiot  would  know,"  says  William 
the  Gruff,  emerging  from  the  dining-room  on  the  left,  and 
speaking  with  that  charming  freedom  of  speech  for  which 
brothers  when  addressing  their  sisters  are  distinguished  all 
the  world  over. 

"  Well,  I  don't,"  says  Penelope.  "  Consider  me  an  idiot 
born  for  the  nonce,  and  take  pity  on  my  simolicity.  Where 
is  Nan  ?  " 

"  In  the  summer-house,  of  course,  with  either  Hume  or 
Boyle.  She's  always  there.  Disgusting,  I  call  it,"  says 
William,  with  high  emphasis.  "  Why  can't  she  make  up 
her  mind  to  one  or  the  other  of  'em  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed,"  sa  s  Penelope,  as  though  struck  by  this 
argument. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  talk,"  says  William,  unappeased  by 
this  bowing  to  his  wisdom.  "  You're  as  bad  as  her,  every 
bit.  Jack  Leslie,  or  Fred  Croker,  you  don't  care  which  it 
is,  so  long  as  you  have  one  of  them,  and  then  it's  oh  !  for 
the  summer-house  with  you,  too  !  " 

"  You're  very  young.  One  is  bound  to  pass  over  your 
rudeness,"  says  Penelope,  with  a  withering  glance.  "  And 
as  for  Nan,  I  don't  believe  she  is  there  at  all.  No  one  saw 
either  Boyle  or  Mr.  Hume  coming." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  says  Gladys,  who  has  come  out  of  the  old 
schoolroom  "  See  here,  Pen  ;  "  she  catches  her  sister  by 
the  arm,  and  draws  her  backwards  into  the  safe  retreat 
from  which  she  has  just  emerged.  "  It  is  Mr.  Hume,"  in 
an  eloquent  tone,  low  but  full  of  meaning.  "  As  sure  as 
you're  there  he  is  now — eh  ?  " 

"  No  !  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  says  Penelope,  as  if  awe- 
stricken. 

"  I  do.  Wait  and — you'll  see  !  "  with  a  nod  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  Delphic  priestess. 

"  See  what  ?  "  asks  somebody,  and  the  two  conspirators, 
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looking  round  sharply,  lo  !  there  is  Nan  herself  standing 
in  the  doorway,  fresh  and  bright,  and  as  insouciant  as  if 
lovers  were  an  unknown  quantity  in  this  troublesome 
world. 

Gladys  runs  to  her  and  drags  her  further  into  the  room, 
and  shuts  the  door  with  careful  force. 

"  Well,  well,"  says  she. 

"Well,  what?"  asks  Nan. 

"  Did  he?     Oh,  now  Nan,  you  know." 

"  Indeed  I  don't,''  growing  somewhat  indignant. 

"Did  he  propose?"  says  Penelope  in  a  voice  that  is 
little  short  of  tragic. 

"  What  folly  !  What  rubbish !  Of  course  not,"  cries 
Nan.  "  A  man  I  have  only  known  three  weeks  or  so  ! 
I  really  do  think  you  girls  are  the  silliest  geese  in  Christ 
endom." 

"  It  was  Mr.  Hume  ?  "  asks  Penelope,  as  if  still  un 
certain. 

"  Yes.  He  came  down  this  morning,  because  he  said 
he  would  be  out  sailing  all  the  afternoon  with  Fred  Croker, 
and  he  asked  if  he  might  drop  in  again  in  the  evening  with 
Fred,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  taking  a  careful  eye  to  Pene 
lope's  approval  of  this  proceeding,  "  so  I  said  yes,  and — I 
asked  them  to  supper." 

"  Supper  !  Oh,  Nan,"  cry  both  the  girls  simultaneously. 
To  entertain  anyone  in  this  old  barrack  of  a  house  with 
funds  so  limited  would  be  an  undertaking  indeed  :  but  Mr. 
Hume  ! 

"Well,  I  couldn't  get  out  of  it,"  says  Nan,  who  in  truth 
looks  rather  frightened  at  her  own  temerity.  "  He  as  good 
as  asked  me  to  ask  him,  and  what  could  I  do.  We  must 
only  set  our  wits  to  work  and  do  the  best  we  can." 

"  There  are  chickens,"  says  Penelope,  faintly. 

"  And  lots  of  lettuce,"  says  Gladys,  stoutly,  who  indeed 
is  hard  to  daunt. 

"  And  we  might  boil  a  ham,  now,  at  once,  so  as  to  have 
it  cold.  Yes,  we'll  manage  it,"  says  Nan,  growing  joyous 
again,  as  she  sees  the  others  fall  in  with  her  plan.  Indeed, 
Nan  is  a  mixture  of  Gladys  and  Penelope,  and  a  right  good 
mixture  too  !  Though  I  honestly  confess  that  there  are 
occasions  when,  before  being  taken  seriously,  she  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  well  shaken.  "  Oh  !  here's  Murphy — 
Murphy,"  as  that  worthy  enters.  "  Mr.  Hume  is  going 
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sailing,  and  says  he  will  be  here  to-night  for  supper,  so  you 
must  help  me  to  get  things  nice  for  him." 

"  To  supper  is  it  ?  To  supper  here  !  Glory  be  !  "  says 
Murphy,  stopping  short  in  his  trot  across  the  room,  as  if 
stricken  into  marble  by  this  remarkable  intelligence.  "  And 
is  it  beginnin'  to  enthertain  we  are  agin'  at  this  hour  o'  the 
day  ! "  Here  he  turns  smartly  upon  Nan.  "  An'  what's 
bringin'  him?  "  demands  he,  fixing  that  unabashed  damsel 
with  a  searching  eye.  "  Is  it  courtin'  he's  comin',  may  I 
ax." 

"Well,  and  if  so,  why  not?  Could  he  do  a  better 
thing  ?  "  retorts  Nan,  saucily.  She  dances  up  to  the  old 
servant,  her  hands  upon  her  waist,  and  her  charming  face 
alight  with  gay  defiance.  "  Look  at  me,  Murphy.  Pray 
whither  should  he  go  a-wooing  if  not  here  ?  " 

"  That's  thrue  !  I've  nothin'  to  say  agin  that,"  says  Mr. 
Murphy  cautiously.  '•'  Not  this  moment  whativer,  though 
I  think  ye  might  be  abitmodesther  in  the  sayin'  of  it.  The 
Delaneys  of  Rathmore  are  a  match  for  them  English  Humes 
any  day.  But  what's  desthroyin'  me  intirely  is  how  we're 
to  enthertain  him  dacently." 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  so  thoroughly  identified  himself 
with  the  Delaneys  as  to  feel  anxiety  for  their  respectability 
in  the  matter  of  entertaining,  here  grows  melancholy. 

"  Silver  we  can  knock  out  of  the  masther  under  the 
purtext  of  its  wantin'  a  touch  of  whiting,"  says  he,  bringing 
down  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  upon  the  forefinger  of  the 
other,  as  if  counting  their  chances  for  and  against  social 
extinction.  "  An'  glass  we  can  manage  good  enough — he 
wouldn't  notice,  I  dessay,  if  ye  kep  talkin' — but  the  style's 
the  thing  that  bothers  me  :  where's  the  style  at  all,  at  all ! 
Gone  !  Gone  !  "  cries  Mr.  Murphy  mournfully.  "  Ne'er  a 
ha'penny  to  keep  it  up.  Och,  why  did  ye  ask  him  to 
supper?  Wouldn't  that  contemptible  cup  o'  tay  ye're  all 
so  set  on  nowadays  have  done  well  enough  for  him? 
Childhren  dear  !  have  ye  no  sinse  !  Do  you  niver  think? 
Why  will  ye  let  yourselves  down  before  people  !  an'  people 
too  " — proudly — "  not  fit  to  hould  a  candle  to  the  Dela 
neys." 

"  It  is  he  who  is  going  to  let  himself  down  before  me — 
down  on  his  knees,"  cries  Nan  gaily,  who  now  with  the 
rest  of  them  is  beginning  to  enjoy  herself  immensely.  "  But, 
Murphy,  where's  your  spirit  ?  It  is  here  he'll  be  I  tell  you." 
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She  makes  a  little  dramatic  gesture  towards  that  square  of 
the  carpet  on  which  she  stands.  "  Plop  !  There  he'll  fall," 
cries  she,  merrily,  "  a  victim  to  my  charms — a  corpse,  a 
slave  !  " 

"  Maybe  he  won't  thin,  secure  as  ye  think  yerself,  when 
he  sees  the  rackrinted  look  of  this  ould  place,"  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  with  a  grunt  of  disapproval,  yet  with  an  irre 
pressible  glance  of  almost  fatherly  pride  at  the  charming  bit 
of  conceit  before  him.  ''  I  wish  ye'd  give  yer  mind  to  the 
state  o'  the  house,"  says  he,  angrily.  "  D'ye  think  'tis  fit 
for  sthrangers — an'  for  a  Hume  of  all  others — him  as  has 
been  at  loggerheads  wid  yer  people  for  years  an'  years  ? 
Musha,  what  ails  ye  at  all  that  ye  can't  have  a  bit  o'  pride 
about  ye  !  " 

"  How  can  we — it  is  all  absorbed  by  you,"  says  Penelope, 
laughing.  "  Oh,  Murphy,"  drawing  nearer  to  him,  and 
slipping  her  pretty  slender  arms  around  his  neck.  ''  You 
are  an  old  blood-sucker,  that's  what  you  are  !  You  have 
abstracted  our  best  qualities,  and  now  blame  us  because 
we  are  barren  of  them.  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of 
yourself!  I  wonder  you  can  look  us  in  the  face  !  Not  so 
much  as  one  drop  of  pride  left  among  us,  yet  you — the 
robber  of  it — have  the  audacity  to  reproach  us  for  the 
want  of  it." 

"  Oh,  get  away  wid  ye,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  with  just 
indignation  and  a  look  born  to  wither,  but  which  has 
failed  scandalously  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  it  has 
been  brought  into  the  world.  "  There  ye  are,  gettin'  on 
wid  yer  blarney,  whin  ye  know  the  trouble  that  lies 
before  ye." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  key  of  the 
plate  chest  from  father  ?  "  asks  Gladys,  apprehensively. 

"  I  do,  Miss.  I  think  that,  indeed.  I'll  choose  me 
hour,  whin  he's  just  over  the  dinner,  an'  deep  in  thim  ould 
books  agin,  an'  then  I'll  get  it.  Rest  aisy  about  that. 
But  what  about  the  cookin',  eh  ?  " 

"  We  must  only  depend  on  Moriarty,"  says  Nan,  de 
spairingly.  "What  else  can  we  do?  Perhaps,"  with 
terrible  doubt,  "  if  we  speak  to  her  about  it  she  will  send 
up  the  chickens  a  little  less  raw  than  usual." 

"  She  may — she  may ;  though  there's  no  depindin'  on 
her.  'The  Lord  sends  mate,  but  the  Divil  sinds  cooks,'  " 
says  Mr.  Murphy  sententiously.  "  However  " — grandly — 
"  ye've  got  me." 
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"We  have  indeed!"  says  Gladys,  with  a  fervor  that 
has  something  suspicious  in  it. 

"  But  what's  the  good  of  one  servant  in  this  house  ?  " 
says  Penelope. 

"  What,  indeed  !"  agrees  Mr.  Murphy.  "  No  more  than 
a  flea  in  Westminster  Abbey  !  Yet,  what  can  ye  do,  me 
dears?  There's  only  me  an'  Moriarty  whin  all's  tould  ; 
an'  what  good  is  she  at  all,  at  all  ?  Still,  there's  me,"  says 
Mr.  Murphy,  again,  with  rich  encouragement. 

Nan  laughs. 

"  So  there  is,"  says  she.  "  But  considering  all  things, 
doesn't  your  heart  fail  you,  Murphy  ?  " 

"  Divil  a  fail !  "  says  Mr.  Murphy,  valiantly.  "  The  Dela- 
neys  is  a  big  sight  better  than  the  Humes  any  day  !  " 

With  this  he  leaves  the  room,  and  crossing  the  gaunt 
old  hall,  enters  a  small  apartment  (half-way  down  a  dim 
corridor)  that  belongs  exclusively  to  himself.  Here  he 
seats  himself  upon  a  table,  and  taking  his  chin  into  his 
hand  scrapes  it  vigorously. 

"  Faix,  it  looks  like  it,"  says  he,  at  last,  addressing  him 
self.  He  purses  up  his  lips,  and  the  light  of  triumph 
brightens  his  small  grey  eyes.  "  If  he  manes  it,  'twill  be 
the  makin'  of  us.  But  what  does  he  see  in  her  at  all,  a 
slip  of  a  girl  like  that.  Anyhow,  men's  fools  !  Hume  ! 
;£  1 0,000  a  year  if  a  ha'penny.  Arrah,  more  power  to  you, 
Miss  Nan  !  "  Here  the  old  fellow  plants  his  hands  upon 
his  sides,  and  grins  softly,  and  executes  a  step  or  two, 
lightly  enough  too  in  spite  of  his  age.  But  presently  his 
eyes  falling  on  a  garment  that  hangs  from  a  peg  on  the 
back  of  the  door,  he  grows  serious  again. 

"  It  won't  go  much  further,"  says  he,  fixing  this  article 
with  a  rueful  eye.  As  if  reluctant  to  make  sure  of  its 
delinquencies,  he  advances  towards  it  slowly,  and  taking 
it  from  the  peg  lays  it  upon  a  chair.  Truly  it  is  a  coat 
that  has  done  much  service,  a  coat  so  tired,  so  worn  out 
in  discharge  of  its  duty,  that  it  may  now  with  all  honesty 
lay  claim  to  the  quiet  of  that  sepulchre  which  awaits  all 
well-behaved  old  garments. 

"  Tis  green,"  says  Murphy,  regarding  it  with  deep 
regret ;  "  dom  green  !  It  can't  go  much  further,  an'  who's 
to  replace  it  ?  Not  the  masther  for  one  ;  divil  a  penny  to 
be  got  out  o'  himbarrin'  the  wages,  an'  that  wida  power  o' 
trouble.  But  there's  Miss  Nan  to  be  considered,  an'. the 
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misthress'  o'  mimory  too.  God  rest  her  sowl ! "  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  with  a  pathetic  solemnity,  and  a  loving  recollec 
tion  that  must  have  touched  the  heart  of  anyone  that 
heard  him. 

He  strokes  the  old  coat  with  a  tender  hand,  and  divest 
ing  himself  of  the  nondescript  garment  that  already  covers 
him,  gets  himself  by  easy  and  careful  degrees  into  the 
ancient  friend  that  for  so  many  years  has  been  his  Sunday's 
best. 

"  'Tis  burstin'  in  it,  Sam,"  says  he  mournfully  after  a 
brief  survey  of  his  figure.  "  Faix,  if  I  were  to  give  way 
to  one  dacent  cough  'twould  be  all  over  wid  me  !  'Tis  a 
new  one  I'll  have  to  be  gettin',  I'm  thinkin',  an'  if  I  do 
'twill  be  the  death  of  me.  Squeezin'  me  here,  an'  pinchin' 
me  there,  an'  afraid  o'  me  sowl  to  sit  down  lest  I  put  a 
crease  in  it.  Oh  !  niusha  !  why  can't  the  coat  that  suits 
one  last  for  iver  !  "  A  profound  sigh.  "Well,  I'll  tell  ye 
the  raisin  o'  that,  Paddy  Murphy  me  son  :  'tis  because 
you  yerself  can't  last  for  iver.  Ould  age  will  be  the 
ondoin'  o'  you  an'  yer  coat !  " 

Deep  melancholy  seems  to  follow  on  the  deliverance  of 
this  sorrowful  truth.  Mr.  Murphy  gives  way  to  dejection  ; 
standing  in  the  middle  of 'the  floor,  he  lets  his  head  drop 
forward,  shaking  it  up  and  down,  and  up  and  down  like  a 
solemn  old  mandarin.  Mechanically,  as  he  does  this,  he 
strokes  with  one  hand  the  sleeve  of  the  old  coat,  and 
presently,  as  if  unconsciously,  turns  up  the  frayed  and  aged 
cuffs  of  it.  Suddenly,  as  he  gazes  on  this  dilapidation,  his 
mood  changes,  and  something,  that  is  almost  triumph, 
alters  the  expression  of  his  face  from  dismal  thought  to 
self-congratulation.  It  is  the  look  of  one  who  has,  in  spite 
of  all  things,  got  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

"  Well,  sorra  a  penny  does  this  coat  owe  me,"  says  he. 
M  Twinty  year  if  it's  a  day  since  I  first  got  it,  an'  niver  so 
much  as  a  button  gone  asthray  wid  it.  Arrah,  'twas  a  fine 
coat  intirely,  though  I  don't  deny  but  I've  had  great  trou 
ble  wid  the  brushin'  of  it  of  late  years." 

Here  he  takes  up  a  brush,  as  if  instinctively,  and  begins 
to  work  away  at  the  right  sleeve. 

"  A  good  coat  as  iver  was,"  says  he  softly,  keeping  time, 
as  it  were,  to  the  action  of  his  hand.  "  An'  worthy  of  her 
who  gave  it  to  me.  The  poor  little  misthress  !  May  the 
heavens  be  her  bed,  an'  may  it  be  a  soft  one,  for  her,  the 
crathure !  for  she'd  a  hard  life  here." 
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A  tear  falls  upon  the  sleeve  he  is  still  laboriously  brush 
ing,  but  he  knocks  it  aside  with  his  little  finger. 

"  At  all  events,"  says  he,  sternly,  as  if  with  a  determina 
tion  to  cast  aside  sentiment  and  bring  himself  back 
perforce  to  common  sense,  "  I'm  bound  to  make  meself 
look  dacent  if  Hume  of  the  Castle  is  comin'  here  with  an 
eye  to  Miss  Nan  !  'Twould  niver  do  for  him  to  take  too 
low  an  opinion  of  us  ;  an'  a  man-servant,  nately  attired,  is 
the  makin'  of  a  place.  Paddy,  me  boy,  we're  off  to  the 
tailor  to-morrow,  plaze  God." 

He  is  just  making  a  violent  effort  to  get  at  his  back  with 
the  brush,  when  William  bursts  into  the  room. 

"  What  are  you  doing ;  turning  yourself  into  a  cork 
screw  ?  Here,  give  me  the  brush,"  says  he,  dragging  it, 
indeed,  out  of  Murphy's  hand  and  beginning  to  belabor 
his  back  with  it  in  fine  style. 

"  Gintly,  darlint ;  gintly  !  "Pis  very  tindher  intirely  it 
has  grown,"  says  that  old  gentleman,  nervously.  "  Arrah, 
take  care  Masther  William  dear,  or  faix  you'll  go  bang 
through  it?  An'  I  may  as  well  keep  it  whole  for  the 
night  at  laste,  as  Miss  Nan  has  asked  them  gintlemen  to 
supper." 

"  That's  what  I  came  about,"  says  William.  "  My  hive 
is  as  heavy  as  lead.  Do  you  think,  Murphy,  that  honey 
would  look  nice  on  the  table  ?  " 

"  Beautiful,  faix,  an'  no  mistake  about  it,"  says  Mr. 
Murphy.  "  'Tis  is  a  grand  head  ye  have  on  yer  shoulders. 
You  know  London  gents  niver  gets  a  thing  fit  to  ate  in 
the  counthry  line.  He'll  be  delighted  wid  the  fresh  honey. 
Though,  indeed,  me  dear" — anxiously — "ye  mustn't  let 
him  make  too  free  wid  it,  for  its  very  thryin' ;  me  sisther's 
daughther's  child  was  near  kilt  by  it.  There,  now,  Masther 
William  asthore,  gives  over  the  brush.  'Tis  sore  in  my 
back  I  am  from  ye  ;  an',  in  truth,  me  dear,  the  owld  coat's 
on  its  last  legs.  'Tis  gettin'  another  I'll  be,  an'  at  once, 
too,  because  o'  Miss  Nan." 

"  A  new  coat.  By  George  !  "  says  William,  aghast  at 
this  startling  news.  "  Are  you  really,  Murphy  ?  But 
why  ?  What  has  Miss  Nan  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"A  power,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  sententiously.  "Mark 
my  words,  Masther  William,  if  Hume,  of  the  Castle,  isn't 
comin'  here  to  make  his  own  of  her.  An'  if  he  is, 
shouldn't  we  all  thry  to  put  our  best  leg  foremost  ?  Troth, 
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yes,  say  I ;  an'  that's  why  I'm  goin'  to  buy  a  new  coat,  to 
let  him  see  that  it's  no  beggars  the  Delaneys  are,  for  all 
he  may  have  been  tould.  There,  run  away  wid  ye  now, 
me  dear.  I've  got  the  world  an'  all  to  do,  an'  to  tackle 
your  father  about  the  silver  first  thing.  Fegs,  I  hope  he 
won't  get  wind  o'  Miss  Nan's  party  to-night,  or  there'll  be 
the  divil  an'  all  to  pay." 

William,  thus  evicted,  makes  straight  for  the  school 
room,  where  his  sisters  still  are  discussing  the  coming 
supper. 

"  I  say,  I'll  tell  you  something,"  cries  he.  "  Such  a 
thing;  you'd  never  guess.  What  do  you  think  ?  Murphy 
is  going  to  buy  a  new  coat.  A  new  one.  A  brand  new 
one.  And  all  because  he  thinks  Mr.  Hume  is  going  to 
marry  Nan." 

Miss  Delaney  gives  way  to  a  rather  angry  laugh. 

"  You  seem  all  determined  to  marry  me  to  him,"  says 
she,  in  a  vexed  tone. 

"  There  is  not  one  of  us  so  determined  as  Mr.  Hume 
himself,"  says  Penelope. 

"  Well,  he  shall  be  determined  in  vain,"  declared  Nan, 
angrily.  "  I  shall  certainly  not  marry  him ;  no,  never. 
Good  heavens  !  the  idea  is  absurd.  A  man  I  met  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  the  first  time.  A  man  I  care  nothing 
about — whom,  indeed,  it  would  take  but  little  to  make 
me  detest.  A  very  little  more  of  this  persecution  for 
example." 

"  If  you  feel  like  that  towards  him  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  encourage  him,"  says  Penelope  gently,  but  in  a 
rather  displeased  tone. 

"  Encourage  !  How  do  I  encourage  him  ?  Now,  Gla 
dys — what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  frightfully  kind  to  him  if  you  don't 
mean  to  accept  him,"  says  Gladys,  with  all  a  girl's  exagge 
rated  manner,  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
Nan  has  thrown  herself  upon  her  mercy. 

"  Well,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  indignantly.  "  It  just 
comes  to  this  that  one  daren't  be  civil  to  a  person  now-a- 
days,  unless  one  wants  the  whole  world  to  be  down  upon 
one.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Accept  him,"  says  Gladys  promptly. 

"  Oh  no.  Not  unless  you  really  like  him.  And — and 
besides  there  is  poor  Boyle,"  says  Penelope  nervously. 
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"  Boyle  !  Oh  nonsense.  Selfish  fellow,"  says  Gladys. 
"  Mr.  Hume  is  nicer  than  he  is,  though,  indeed,  I  don't 
think  much  of  either  of  them,"  with  a  superb  shrug  of  her 
thin  and  rather  impertinent  shoulders. 

"  Well,  neither  do  I,"  says  Nan  gaily  ;  she  has  quite 
recovered  her  temper  and  is  now  laughing.  "  I  don't 
believe  I  shall  ever  care  for  anybody — but  in  the  meantime 
whilst  I  am  learning  the  truth  about  that — both  Mr. 
Hume  and  Boyle  are  eood  enough  to  pass  away  my  time 
with." 

"  Don't  go  too  far  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  take  my  advice," 
says  Penelope,  with  an  earnest  look  at  her. 

"  Is  he  marked  dangerous?  Have  you  been  studying 
him?  "  asks  Nan  lightly. 

"So  far  as  to  learn  that  his  will  would  be  a  difficult  one 
to  combat.  I  shouldn't  care  to  cross  swords  with  him." 

"  Nor  I  with  anybody,"  says  Nan.  "  Why  need  people 
go  to  extremes?  Why  not  enjoy  the  summer  while  it  lasts 
instead  of  perpetually  looking  forward  to  a  gloomy  winter  ? 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  at  me  like  that,  Penelope.  One 
would  imagine  that  you  were  yourself  immaculate  ;  and 
yet,  you  know,  you  make  Freddy  Croker's  life  a  burden  to 
him  five  days  out  of  the  seven." 

Penelope  flushes  scarlet. 

"  Oh  no/'  says  she,  but  rather  weakly. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  that's  quite  true,"  declares  Gladys.  "  And 
it  is  my  belief  you  care  as  little  for  him  as  Nan  does  for 
Boyle  or  Mr.  Hume.  But  never  mind  all  that.  Let's 
think  about  to-night.  If  they  can't  get  home  to  dinner 
those  two  men  will  be  as  hungry  as  hunters  ;  and  that 
isn't  all,  either,  It  will  be  our  first  entertainment,  and  it 
would  be  horrible  if  they  went  home  feeling  dull.  Now, 
how  are  we  going  to  amuse  them  ?  " 

"  You  can  leave  that  to  me,"  says  William  grandly,  in 
the  proud  tone  of  one  who  has  smoothed  away  a  social 
dilemma. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Irish  eyes  !  Irish  eyes  ! 

Eyes  that  most  of  all  can  move  me. 

"  You  have  got  home  very  early,  haven't  you  ?  "  says  Nan, 
turning  a  little  round  on  the  garden  bench  on  which  they 
are  both  sitting,  to  get  a  better  view  of  his  face. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  so,  it  didn't  seem  early  to  me,"  says 
Hume,  rather  absently.  The  truth  lies  with  Nan,  how 
ever.  He  had  assured  her  in  the  morning  that  he  and 
Croker  could  not  possibly  get  back  from  their  sail  before 
nine  o'clock,  and  now  it  is  barely  eight.  They  had 
dropped  anchor,  indeed,  astonishingly  early,  and  had 
plainly  lost  no  time  in  presenting  themselves  at  Raihmore. 

Mr.  Croker  is  at  present  in  the  vegetable  garden  with 
Penelope.  Hume  in  the  flower  garden  with  Nan. 

"  You  must  be  starving,"  says  Nan. 

•"Oh,  no!  We  had  something  with  us,  you  know, 
and " 

He  breaks  off,  absently  still,  and  begins  to  trace  cabal 
istic  letters  upon  the  gravel  at  his  feet  with  his  stick, 

"  Supper  will  be  ready  in  about  an  hour,"  says  Miss 
Delaney,  speaking  in  a  rather  louder  tone,  as  if  to  compel 
his  attention.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  little  wrathful  because  of 
this  curious  abstraction  of  his.  "  Do  you  think  you  can 
last  until  then  ?  " 

Evidently  he  is  hungry.  It  must  be  some  strong  feeling 
indeed  that  can  make  him  thus  indifferent  to  her  presence. 

"  Then  ?  Nine  ?  A  capital  hour  for  supper,"  says 
Hume,  vaguely,  whose  dinner  hour  it  has  often  been. 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  that,"  says  she  rather  affronted. 
"  And  it  isn't  a  capital  hour  either.  I  know  as  well  as  you 
do  that  supper  as  a  rule  comes  off  at  midnight.  But  when 
you  have  had  no  dinner — 

"Nan,"  says  he  abruptly,  apropos  of  nothing.  "Are 
you  engaged  ?  " 

He  has  ceased  from  making  those  idle  figures  on  the 
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gravel  and  now  leans  forward,  staring  straight  into  her 
face. 

"  Engaged,"  repeats  Nan.  She  is  too  astonished  to 
blush,  or  betray  any  emotion,  save  the  crudest  amazement 
• — so  astonished  that  she  forgets  even  to  be  angry.  "  You 
mean — 

"  Engaged  to  be  married,"  says  Hume  concisely. 

"  No  ;  of  course  not.  What  a  question  !  "  cries  she  a 
little  quickly,  a  little  sharply,  as  if  shocked. 

"  In  love  ?  " 

This  time  she  lorgets  neither  to  blush  nor  to  be  angry. 
With  a  swift  glance  at  him  she  springs  to  her  feet. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  like  this?"  asks  sne,  her 
cheeks  dyed  an  indignant  crimson.  "  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying  ?  " 

"  Perfectly."  says  Mr.  Hume  slowly. 

"  Then  you  must  know  that  you  are  extremely  rude," 
says  Nan,  with  angry  promptitude. 

"  I  have  annoyed  you,"  says  Hume  as  if  rather  surprised 
at  this  fact.  He,  too,  has  risen,  and  they  both  stand  look 
ing  into  each  other's  eyes,  Nan  flushed  and  vexed,  he, 
thoughtful. 

"  Oh  more  than  that,"  cries  she. 

"  Well,  I  can't  see  why,"  says  he.  "  I  can't  see  that 
there  is  so  much  in  that  question  after  all — to  you.  If 
you  say  '  Yes,'  which  of  course  you  wont,  why  there  will 
be  an  end  of  everything,  and  the  saying  of  it  will  cost  you 
very  little.  If  you  can  say  '  No,'  (which  I  devoutly  hope 
you  may),  it  will  cost  you  even  less."  He  pauses  and 
regards  her  keenly.  "  Well,  are  you  ?"  says  he. 

"  Certainly  I  shall  not  answer  you,"  with  a  determina 
tion  not  to  be  shaken.  She  presses  her  lips  together  and 
stands  back  from  him  as  if  distinctly  offended. 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,"  says  he,  "  that  you  are  !  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  vehemently,  driven  to  confession  in  spite  of 
herself  by  this  unpleasant  accusation.  "  Why  should  it? 
In  love  !  Why,"  with  withering  scorn  that  does  not  pass 
him  over,  "  who  is  there  down  here  to  fall  in  love  with  ?  " 

"  Ffrench,"  says  he  undaunted. 

"  Really  you  are  too  absurd ! "  says  Nan,  who  has 
nevertheless  grown  very  red.  "Oh!  of  course  I  know 
what  you  mean ;  you  think  that  because  I  am  sometimes 
civil  to  him,  that  I  must  needs  be .  But  all  that  only 
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proves  how  stupid  you  are.'  It  is  nonsense,  I  tell  you.  I 
am  as  much  in  love  with  Boyle  as  he  is  with  me." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  says  Hume,  with  a  curious  smile. 
"  If  that  be  so,  I  am  the  unhappiest  man  alive." 

"  You  purposely  misunderstand  me,"  says  she,  tapping 
her  foot  impatiently  upon  the  ground.  "  I  know  you 
think  Boyle  likes  me.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  friends, 
that  is  all.  He  doesn't  care  for  me  in  that  way,  and  I 
don't  care  for  him." 

"  I  hope  the  end  of  that  sentence  is  not  so  false  as  its 
beginning,"  says  Hume,  steadily,  his  eyes  on  her  downcast 
face. 

"  It  is  as  true,"  defiantly. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  says  he.  "  Let  me  tell  you  something 
then.  If  Ffrench  does  not  love  you,  why — neither  do 
I." 

Dead  silence  follows  on  this  speech.  After  a  slight 
hesitation  Nan  turns  abruptly,  and  walks  away.  He 
follows  her,  however. 

"  You  are  angry  ?  Why  ?  "  asks  he.  "  May  I  not  love 
you  ?  You  suffer  him  ;  am  not  I  as  good  a  man  ?  " 

At  this  he  laughs  a  little,  either  to  induce  her  to  condone 
the  seeming  conceit  of  his  words,  to  forgive  them,  or  else 
to  conceal  a  touch  of  nervousness. 

"  Why  will  you  speak  to  me  like  this  ?  "  says  she  stop 
ping  short,  and  letting  him  see  a  charming  fare,  now  pale 
and  distressed.  "  You  have  only  known  me  a  week  or  so, 
and " 

"  I  have  known  you  always,  I  think,"  interrupts  he.  "  I 
cannot  now  imagine  a  time  when  I  did  not  know  you. 
You  have,"  with  a  smile,  "  killed  time  for  me." 

"  No  wonder  you  are  so — grateful  to  me,"  returns  she, 
with  aii  answering  smile,  and  a  swift  coquettish  glance  as 
impossible  for  the  girl  to  restrain  as  it  would  be  for  a  more 
sedate  sister  to  produce  it. 

"  You  don't  dislike  me  ?  "  says  Hume,  in  a  low  tone, 
taking  courage  from  the  lovely  glance. 

"  N-o,     Oh,  no  !  " 

"  You  like  me,  perhaps,"  brave  still  in  the  presence  of 
that  last  disheartening  rejoinder. 

"  Ye-es,"  says  she,  dubiously. 

"Don't  you,  then  ?  Why  can't  you?"  ask  he.  "  Peo 
ple  here  and  there  have  liked  me." 
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"  I  daresay,"  returns  she  as  if,  however,  a  little  uncertain 
about  the  probability  of  the  matter. 

Hume  with  a  sudden  unexpected  touch  of  passion  stops 
short,  and  catches  her  hands  in  his. 

At  all  events  you  don't  dislike  me.  Remember,  you 
said  that,"  exclaims  he,  almost  fiercely.  "And  more — 
you  have  assured  me  that  you  love  no  one." 

"  No  one,"  says  Nan,  rather  faintly,  as  if  a  little  fright 
ened  by  his  vehemence. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  recovering  his  composure  instantly,  as 
he  sees  her  growing  nervous,  "  as  you  are  a  woman,  and 
therefore  to  be  won,  and  as  you  will  surely  marry  one  day, 
why  not  marry  me  ?  " 

Nan  drags  her  hands  out  of  his  with  considerable 
haste. 

"You  know  I  told  you  not  to  speak  to  me  like  this," 
says  she,  with  some  agitation.  "  You  know  I  warned  you  ; 
it  is  impossible  ;  quite,  quite  impossible  ;  I  could  never 
think  of  you  in  that  way  ;  never,  never." 

"Not  in  time?" 

"  Never." 

"  I  shan't  give  up  hope  for  all  that,"  says  he  doggedly, 
yet  with  a  sharp  sigh.  "  Not  so  long  as  you  can  tell  me 
with  your  own  lips  that  you  love  no  one  else."  He  regards 
her  again  intently  as  he  says  this,  seeming  to  dwell  upon 
the  subject  with  a  persistency  that  speaks  of  distrust.  "  If 
all  the  world  is  indifferent  to  you,  as  " — with  a  searching 
glance  at  her — "  you  have  said  it  is — give  me  a  chance." 

"  What  is  a  chance  ?  "  asks  she,  mischievouly.  She  has 
now  flung  from  her  that  first  shy  horror  that  had  overcome 
her,  when  he  had  deliberately  put  aside  the  veil  (a  thin 
one  lately)  that  had  stood  between  his  evident  admiration 
for  her,  and  that  deeper,  stronger  feeling  that  has  become 
part  of  his  life.  She  is  now  once  again  radiant,  and 
prompted  by  that  irrepressible  coquetry  that  forms  so 
strong  a  portion  of  her  nature,  strives  to  strengthen  the 
chains  that  already  are  too  strong.  Delight  in  this,  her 
latest  conquest,  shows  itself  in  the  brilliant  smile  she  now 
directs  full  upon  Hume. 

"  In  this  case  it  would  mean  a  reprieve — an  escape  from 
death,"  says  he. 

"  One  would  think  you  were  a  criminal,"  says  Nan, 
laughing  yet  with  an  admirable  pout.  "  Is  it  in  such  a 
character  as  that,  that  you  come  a-wooing  ?  " 
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This  is  distinct  encouragement. 

"  I  may  come,  then,"  cries  he,  seizing  his  opportunity 
and  her  hand  at  the  same  moment.  "  Well,  I  will  not 
protest  too  much,  but "  (earnestly)  "  I  entreat  you  to  let 
the  possibility  of  me  as  a  suitor  sink  into  your  mind. 
Just  now  and  then  so  to  think  of  me  may  work  a  charm. 
And  it  is  all  I  ask  at  present.  As  I  have  already  said,  you 
are  bound  to  marry  someone  ;  why  should  it  not  be 
me  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  indeed  !  "  argues  Miss  Delaney  with  shame 
less  frivolity.  She  throws  up  her  faultless  head  as  she  says 
this,  and  turns  upon  him  the  full  light  of  two  big  mocking 
eyes,  throwing  in  besides,  as  it  were,  such  an  adorable  smile 
that  Hume  makes  a  step  towards  her.  It  is  a  step  so 
hasty,  so  charged  with  a  fell  purpose,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  read  danger  in  it.  Miss  Delaney,  with  a  prompti 
tude  that  does  her  honor,  takes  a  step  on  her  own  account 
but  backward  this  time,  and  might  perhaps  have  even  taken 
to  an  ignominious  flight  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  draw 
ing  room  window  that  overlooks  the  garden  in  which  she 
is  now  standing  Murphy  is  plainly  to  be  seen  "  viewing 
the  landscape  o'er,"  with  an  appreciative  eye.  "  In  a 
multitude"  lies  safety.  Miss  Delaney  regains  her  courage. 
Mr.  Hume,  to  whom  that  superior  old  person  has  also 
become  visible,  loses  strength.  Miss  Delaney,  casting  on 
her  late  antagonist  a  mischievous  glance  of  triumph, 
addresses  herself  specially  to  Murphy. 

"  Murphy  ! "  cries  she,  calling  out  to  him,  in  a  clear, 
ringing  voice  that  savors  of  victory.  She  waits  for  an 
answer,  but  that  gentleman,  who  has  been  vigorously  dust 
ing  nothing  with  a  feather  brush,  whilst  keeping  a  wary 
eye  upon  the  two  outside,  decides  not  to  answer.  "  No, 
no,"  says  he,  composedly,  communing  with  his  own  heart, 
whilst  whirling  the  brush  with  renewed  power,  "if  he 
means  anything  'twill  be  a  match  for  the  honor  an*  glory 
of  the  family,  an'  who  am  I  that  I  should  interfere  just 
now." 

So  Miss  Delaney  calls  to  him  in  vain  ;  but  not  for 
long. 

"  Murphy ! "  she  cries  again.  A  rather  indignant 
inflection  in  her  voice  this  time.  So  indignant,  indeed, 
that  Murphy,  assuming  the  most  innocent  expression  at 
disposal — and  that  is  guileless  indeed — advances,  and 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  says— 
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"  Did  ye  call  me,  Miss,  or  was  it  dhramin'  I  was  ?  " 

"  No,  you  were  not  dreaming,"  says  Nan  with  an  angry 
glance  at  him  that,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  passed  over  by 
this  unscrupulous  old  man  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

"  'Tis  failin',  I  am,"  says  he  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  Me 
sinses  aren't  what  they  were.  They're  decaivin'  me  ivery 
day,  bad  luck  to  thim.  And  what  d'ye  want  now,  Miss, 
eh  ?  " 

"Where  is  Miss  Gladys?  "  asks  she,  fixing  him  with  a 
glance  that  says  plainly  "  don't  think  you  will  take  me  in." 

"  I'll  see,  Miss,"  says  Mr.  Murphy  shuffling  away. 

"  What  fools  thim  girls  is,"  says  he  to  himself,  terrible 
contempt  in  his  tone.  "There's  her  luck  almost  within 
her  fist  an'  she  wouldn't  close  on  it.  Another  minit  an' 
she'd  have  been  as  good  as  Mrs.  Hume.,  an'  she  must  call 
on  ould  Murphy  to  come  forward  an'  break  the  words  in 
his  throat.  Arrah,  what  ails  her  at  all,  at  all,  wid  her  philan- 
dherin'  here  an'  there,  an'  her  tomfoolery.  Fegs,  'tis  born 
agin  she'll  have  to  be  before  she  gets  a  grain  of  sinse." 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  Nan  is  saying  from  the  top  of  the 
balcony  steps,  up  which  she  has  run,  seeing  how  Murphy 
has  deserted  her.  "Supper  must  be  ready  now,  and  I 
know  you  are  starving." 

"  I'm  not,"  says  Hume. 

"  Well,  there  is  something  the  matter  with  you  at  all 
events,"  says  she  with  a  wicked  little  glance. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

•"  What  need  had  we  for  thought  or  cares  ?  " 


"  I  can  recall  with  what  gay  youth, 

To  what  light  chorus, 
Unsobered  yet  by  time  or  change, 
We  warned  the  many  gabled  grange — 
All  life  before  us." 

THE  impromptu  supper  has  proved  itself  a  decided  suc 
cess.  It  has  gone  off  without  a  hitch.  Mr.  Murphy  has 
indeed  surpassed  himself,  and  behaved  with  such  dignity, 
such  a  noble  care  for  the  wants  of  all  (Hume,  however, 
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very  specially)  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  latter  indivi 
dual  regards  him  with  an  admiring  eye.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that,  up  to  this,  Mr.  Hume  has  unhappily  been 
ignorant  of  a  butler  so  advanced  in  his  ideas  as  Murphy. 

The  old  attendant's  superior  behavior  has  not,  however, 
been  altogether  able  to  subdue  the  natural  spirits  of  those 
whom  Fate,  by  a  supreme  mistake,  has  placed  over  him  ! 
The  nondescript  meal  has  been  carried  through  with  a 
gaiety  that  might  almost  be  termed  hilarious.  To 
Mr.  Hume,  who  has  been  accustomed  only  to  the  society 
of  such  well  regulated  girls  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
beaten  paths  of  regular  seasons  in  "London  town,"  it  oc 
curs  that  the  Delaney  girls  are  singularly  young  and  fresh,  , 
and  unspoiled  by  this  old  world,  through  which  we  must 
all  work  our  way  (be  it  long  or  short)  to  the  eternal  world 
beyond. 

But  supper  once  over,  a  pang  seizes  upon  the  breasts  of 
both  Nan  and  Penelope.  Neither  of  their  guests,  Hume 
or  Croker,  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  desire  to  move 
on,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening?  Had  they  been"  older,  or  better  versed  in 
thought  reading,  or  a  little  more  given  over  to  vanity,  they 
might  have  divined  that  neither  of  these  young  men  seek 
or  desire  anything  better  than  their  own  most  desirable 
and  undiluted  company.  But  as  the  case  stands  they  feel 
a  little  blank,  and  for  a  while  after  they  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  conversation  falls  to  zero. 

Suddenly  a  diversion  is  offered  to  them  that  creates  a 
little  flutter  in  their  breasts.  Through  the  open  windows 
that  hold  command  of  the  avenue,  Captain  Ffrench  may  be 
seen  approaching  rapidly.  His  head  is  bent,  with  his  stick 
he  beats  every  now  and  then  the  unoffending  air> — he  even 
decapitates  a  tali  dandelion.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  plain  to 
all,  that  he  comes  not  in  peace. 

"What's  he  coming  for  at  this  hour?"  says  Croker 
turning  instinctively  to  Penelope,  who  is  sitting  near  him, 
or  rather  whom  he  is  sitting  near.  "  Nan,  eh?"  or,  with 
a  sharp  distrustful  glance  at  her,  "  You  ?  " 

Penelope  laughs. 

"  Is  it  for  you?  "  questions  Croker,  staring  even  more 
keenly  at  her.  "  I  have  often  wondered  at  his  devotion  to 
this  house,  but " 

"  You  always  thought  it  was  Nan ;  very  uncivil,  but 
very  true/'  says  Penelope 
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"  Is  it  true,  though  ?  "  says  Croker,  quickly.  Like  all  true 
lovers  he  cannot  imagine  how  any  man  can  admire 
another,  whilst  his  own  faultless  one  is  within  view.  A 
young  man,  without  sufficient  prospects  to  give  him  a 
sense  of  bien  etre,  rising  barrister  though  he  undoubtedly 
is,  Croker  has,  so  far,  shrunk  from  asking  Penelope  to 
share  his  fortunes.  After  all,  the  generous  things  that 
have  been  said  of  him  by  the  senior  Bar  may  or  may  not 
mean  daily  bread ;  and  until  he  is  sure,  what  right  has  he 
to  even  try  to  win  a  girl's  heart  ?  all  this,  of  course, 
is  decidedly  correct  in  theory,  but  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  practice.  The  tongue  may  be  obstinately  silent ; 
but  the  eyes  (those  most  insubordinate  of  features)  will 
speak,  and  Penelope  long  ere  this  has  told  herself  that 
Croker  loves  her.  The  little  foolish  touch  of  jealousy  he 
now  display  only  adds  to  this  belief.  Out  of  the  very 
fullness  of  her  happy  heart  she  laughs  at  it. 

"Perhaps  not,  then,"  says  she,  saucily;  "  say  it  is  this 
little  girl,"  laying  her  gentle  hand  upon  her  bosom, 
"  v.'hom  our  warlike  cousin  loves.  And  after  that,  what  ?  " 

"  After  that,  nothing,"  returns  he,  shortly 

"  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  both  wrong — both  lost  in 
a  fog  of  folly,"  says  Gladys,  parting  the  window  curtains, 
and  holding  them  one  in  each  hand  so  as  to  let  only  her 
face  be  seen.  "  It  is  to  see  me  he  comes,  of  course."  She 
stretches  out  her  long,  thin,  childish  neck,  and  lautrhs 
aloud.  "  How  stupid  of  you  not  to  have  thought  of  that 
before.' 

"  For  you,  you  ugly  little  thing  !  go  to  ! "  says  Croker, 
regarding  the  childish  creature  with  an  amused  glance. 

"Pouf!  A  fig  for  you,"  cries  Gladys,  snapping  her 
fingers  at  him.  "  Come  now ;  a  bet  with  you  !  you  pro 
fess  to  sneer  at  me,  yet  mark  my  words  ;  they  " — pointing 
with  distinct  disparagement  at  her  sisters — "  may  marry 
commoners,  and " — with  an  indescribably  mischievous 
shrug  of  her  shoulders — "good  enough  for  them,  too  ;  but 
but  as  for  me,  I  shall  marry  a  lord  /" 

"  Is  that  your  unalterable  decision?  "  asks  Croker. 

"Yes." 

"Then  my  prayers  be  yours  !  "  says  Croker  devoutly. 
"  Yet,"  thoughtfully,  "  after  all  you  are  but  following  out 
the  old  order  of  things  that  as  yctchangeth  never.  There 
must  always  be  one  old  maid  in  every  family  !  To  disbe- 
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lieve  that  would  be  to  upset  the  Constitution.  You  shall 
be  the  old  maid  here  !  The  Delaney  old  maid  !  The  one 
who  has  defied  the  tyrant  man  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  cries  Gladys,  darting  towards  him  swift  as  a 
swallow,  and  pounding  him  sharply  with  her  small  hands. 
"  And  there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it  either.  Where  is 
the  old  maid  amongst  the  Blakes,  or  the  D'Arcys,  or  the 
Desmonds  ?  Come  now,  answer  me  that  !  " 

But  to  answer  that  is  beyond  him,  and  indeed  to  follow 
out  his  argument  possesses  elements  of  difficulty  not  to  be 
overcome,  Gladys  looks  so  altogether  unlike  a  person  who 
might  eventually  be  an  old  maid. 


But  even  this  diversion  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  to  be  done  to  make  the  evening  pass  by  without 
the  damnatory  yawn.  Ffrench  has  come  in,  has  been  wel 
comed  ;  has  been  smiled  at  by  Nan,  to  receive  only  a 
scowl  in  return,  and  now,  what  is  to  come  next  ? 

All  the  Delaneys  are  at  their  wits  ends  to  advise  an 
amusement  of  some  sort,  that  may  overcome  the  chill 
that  has  followed  on  Ffrench's  entry,  when  William,  who 
has  been  mysteriously  absent  for  half  an  hour,  flings  open 
the  door,  and  standing  on  the  threshold  gazes  benevo 
lently  on  the  assembled  guests.  All  at  once  Nan  and 
Penelope  remember  his  words  of  the  morning,  his  pro 
mise  to  help  ;  they  stare  at  him  with  hopeful  eyes  ;  evi 
dently  he  is  going  to  redeem  his  words,  he  is  going  to 
entertain  these  three  young  men,  whom  Providence  has 
thrust  upon  them  almost  without  warning. 

"  Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  a  devil  ? "  demands 
William,  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  tone. 


This  extraordinary  question  acts  like  an  electric  shock 
on  his  hearers,  and  stiffens  them  all  into  silence.  After  a 
minute  or  so  Croker  takes  courage,  and  lets  a  feeble  re 
mark  pass  his  lips. 

"  The  devil !"  says  he  half  quizzically,  half  amused,  a 
good  deal  surprised. 

"  When  one  comes  to  look  into  it,  the  answer  to  that 
question  seems  to  depend  very  considerably  upon  what 
kind  of  a  devil  you  mean, "say  Hume. 
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He  speaks  without  prejudice  of  any  sort,  yet  involuntar 
ily  his  gaze  falls  on  Ffrench.  There  is  meaning  in  it  of  a 
kind  hardly  understood  even  by  its  creator,  but  Ffrench 
catches  it,  holds  it  awhile,  and  then  releases  it  by  letting  his 
eyes  fall  to  the  ground.  Is  he  a  devil,  then,  in  Hume's  sight  ? 
His  already  too  saturnine  countenance  takes  an  even 
gloomier  tinge 

"  A  devil !  I  should  love  to  see  one,"  cries  Gladys,  at 
this  eventful  juncture,  darting  from  behind  her  curtains 
into  the  fuller  light  of  the  lamps.  "  And  William  makes 
them  to  perfection.  Nothing  like  a  powder-devil  for  fun. 
First  it  goes  piff,  piff,  quite  mildly,  don't  you  know  ;  then 
part",  paff,  as  it  grows  bolder,  quite  noisily,  as  it  were  ;  and 
then,  at  last,  puff,  puff,  with  a  regular  explosion.  Oh,  I  do 
love  a  devil." 

"  To  look  at  her,  one  would  scarcely  expect  it,"  says 
Croker,  meekly. 

"William!  Have  you  got  one  ready  now?"  de 
mands  the  third  Miss  Delaney,  taking  no  notice  whatever 
of  this  aside. 

"  Quite  ready,"  says  William,  genially,  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  "  too  ready.  You'll  have  to  run,  all  of  you,  if  you 
want  to  be  in  time.  I'm  afraid  it's  too  dry.  It's  been 
made  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  if  too  dry  it  may  go 
off  in  spite  of  me." 

".That  sounds  like  a  threat,"  says  Croker. 

"  Supposing  we  r.hould  be  a  trifle  late,  and  it  went  off, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  "  asks  Hume,  addressing  Nan, 
who,  either  by  design  or  chance,  has  been  drifted  to 
wards  him.  She  has  been  equally  kind  to  both  him  and 
Ffrench  during  the  evening,  therefore,  both  young  men 
believed  themselves  to  be  specially  favored  by  her. 
Nevertheless,  Ffrench  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  cast  aside 
the  despondent  mood  with  which  he  had  entered.  He 
takes  upon  him  now  to  answer  Hume's  question. 

"  Probably  blow  the  house  to  bits,  with  all  the  inhabit 
ants  thereof,"  he  says  with  such  undisguised  and  ghoul 
ish  hope  in  his  tone,  as  strikes  cold  to  the  hearts  of  his 
listeners.  He  makes  it  plain  to  them,  indeed,  that  should 
such  a  general  burst-up  take  place,  it  would  be  rather  to 
his  liking  than  otherwise. 

"  Great  Heaven  !  let  us  haste,"  cries  Croker,  seizing 
upon  Penelope,  tucking  her  arm  into  his,  and  making 
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for  the  door.  "  Every  moment  is  of  value.  Charge, 
William,  charge  !  On,  Stanley,  on!  Let  us,  at  all  events, 
face  death  with  a  goodly  courage  !  " 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  I  admire  your  tact,  dividing 

Smiles  to  each,  in  equal  share, 
Lest  one  slave  wax  over-jealous, 
Or  another  grow  less  zealous, 
Beauty  Clare." 

JUST  before  they  reach  the  scene  of  William's  diversion — 
just  indeed  as  they  are  all  clattering  noisily  across  the  hall, 
Nan  pauses  and  holds  up  her  hands. 

"Easy.  Easy!  Don't  make  such  a  row  !"  whispers 
she.  "  Father  sleeps  exactly  over  the  school-room,  and  if  he 
hears  us  there  will  be " 

"  The  devil  to  pay,"  interrupts  Bartle,  blithely.  "  Well 
— all  right — we're  just  going  to  pay  it,  with  William's 
help." 

"  I  hope  the  smell  won't  go  up  through  the  ceiling,"  says 
Gladys,  anxiously. 

"  Smell  ?  Is  there  a  smell  ?  "  asks  Penelope,  who  is  the 
daintiest  of  them  all.  She  hangs  backs  a  little  and  looks 
nervously  at  Croker,  who,  surmising  there  is  gunpowder 
to  be  used  in  the  projected  game,  finds  a  difficulty  in 
reassuring  her. 

"  Oh,  such  a  smell !  "  says  a  piping  voice  behind  them. 
They  all  turn  and  find  the  two  children,  like  two  culprits, 
gazing  imploringly  at  them  from  the  last  step  of  the  stair 
case.  The  elegant  negligence  of  their  costumes  suggests 
the  idea  that  they  have  been  to  bed  and  have  just  got  up 
again.  Appearances  are  ofttimes  deceitful,  but  not  in  this 
instance. 

Henjy's  breeches  are  hanging  considerably  lower  than 
they  ought  to  hang  ;  they  betray,  indeed,  a  singular  longing 
to  retire  into  his  boots.  His  startled  relatives,  staring  at 
him,  lost  in  wonder  at  this  freak  on  the  part  of  his  unmen 
tionables,  become  presently  aware  of  the  fact  that  braces 
have  been  scornfully  cast  aside,  and  that  nothing  earthly 
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still  keep  him  in  the  paths  of  decency  save  a  stout  piece  of 
cord  twisted  tightly  round  his  slim,  lithe  body.  His  coat 
is  carelessness  itself!  He  shows  a  good  deal  of  shirt. 

As  for  Miss  Nolly,  beyond  the  fact  that  her  eyes  are  big 
with  sleep,  and  that  her  little  white  feet  are  thrust  into  her 
shoes  regardless  of  stockings,  there  is  nothing  very  remark 
able  about  her. 

"  Oh  !  do  let  us  come.  Do,  do,  do  !  "  cries  she.  "  Mori- 
arty  told  us  William  was  going  to  have  a  devil  in  the  school 
room.  And  we  have  been  so  good.  We  didn't  say  a 
word  when  you  wouldn't  let  us  come  to  the  supper.  Did 
we,  now  ?  Did  we,  Nan  ?  We  went  to  bed  quite  quiet, 
and  let  our  stockings  be  pulled  off  without  pinching  up  our 
toes.  And  we  said  our  prayers,  and — Nanny — Nanny." 

11  Oh  !  they're  dreadful — they're  dreadful,"  says  Nan. 
"  But — yes — come  on,  you  two — but  not  a  word.  Do  you 
-hear  ?  Not  one  word." 

Like  two  mice  the  happy  children  advance,  dancing  a 
little  breakdown  as  they  come,  and  together  they  all  enter 
the  school-room. 

It  is  a  real  school-room,  that  is,  about  the  shabbiest  room 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  Ink  stains  here,  paint  stains  there  ; 
aged  chairs,  tables  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  One  old 
sofa  that  might  have  been  purchased  when  the  Ark  furni 
ture  was  put  up  to  auction,  supposing  Mrs.  Noah  to  have 
been  fond  of  a  nap  now  and  then  out  of  season,  which  after 
all  could  hardly  be  accounted  laziness  on  her  part,  for 
what  was  she  to  do  save  sleep  during  those  terribly  dull 
days,  forty  days  of  rain,  one's  intellect  fails  to  fathom. 
No  novels,  no  gossip,  no  piano  (the  damp  would  have  put 
it  out  of  order  at  once),  no  friends  to  drop  in  and  revile 
society  at  large. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room,  upon  the  ink-stained  floor, 
stands  a  dinner  plate  with  a  black  pyramid  erect  upon  the 
centre  of  it.  This  harmless  object  (apparently)  is  the 
devil  !  Like  all  such  low  acquaintances  it  is  not  to  be  de 
pended  upon — is  sure  to  play  you  false  in  the  long  run. 
At  present,  however,  this  devil  of  William's  sits  there  as 
calm  as  calm  can  be,  without  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of 
guile  about  it. 

"  Now  lower  the  lamp  ! "  says  William,  taking  preced 
ence  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  The  lamp  is  lowered. 

The  room  sinks  into  a  gloom  that  hides  its  imperfections 
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and  almost  raises  it  into  beauty.  All  the  onlookers, 
William's  audience,  stand  round  in  a  circle.  The  two 
children,  full  of  delicious  anticipation  of  something  that 
may  frighten  them  out  of  their  wits,  stand  together,  and 
next  to  them  Penelope  with  Croker  beside  her.  Then 
Hume,  then  Nan,  and  then  Boyle  Ffrench.  Beyond  these, 
completing  the  half-circle,  stands  Gladys  and  Bartle. 

No\\  Nan,  since  Ffrench's  entrance,  had  been  specially 
kind  to  him  ;  she  had  not  succeeded  indeed  in  assuaging 
the  wild  ravagings  of  jealousy  that  had  seized  upon  him, 
when  he  saw  her  with  Hume — an  invited  guest — on  his 
first  entrance  into  the  drawing-room,  but  she  had  certainly 
succeeded  in  raising  his  passion  to  fever  heat.  So  quietly 
was  this  done,  that  Hume  had  not  been  at  all  unsettled  in 
his  now  certain  hope  that  time  only  is  required  to  make 
her  his. 

She  had  refused  him,  indeed,  in  a  shapeless,  vague  sort 
of  way;  but  that  she  meant  that  refusal — that  she  at  all 
events  meant  it  to  be  final — was  surely  denied  by  her 
manner,  her  tone,  her  glance — (oh,  what  a  glance) — her 
whole  air,  indeed,  as  she  stood  on  those  balcony  steps. 
There  had  been  distinct  encouragement  in  them,  and  even 
a  gentle  liking.  No,  he  would  be  faint-hearted  no  longer; 
he  would  believe  in  his  power  to  win  her.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  backward  hitherto,  had  not  declared  his  honest  love 
for  her  in  language  plain.  There  was  time  enough  for 
that,  but,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  no  time  like  the  pre 
sent. 

The  room  is  very  dark  by  this.  Emboldened  by  his  new 
sudden  resolution  to  lose  no  time  he  puts  out  his  hand — 
that  one  nearest  Nan — and  catching  hers  holds  it  fast. 
His  heart  beats  high  with  hope  as  he  finds  that  the  slender 
fingers  rest  in  his  quietly,  unresistingly.  If  they  make  no 
fond  return  for  the  warm  pressure  he  bestows  upon  them, 
they  do  not  at  least  repel  them. 

All  is  joy  ! — in  one  breast  at  least — until  unkindly  chance, 
that  maddest  of  all  imps,  drops  down  upon  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  this  particular  moment  that  Henjy  (who  is 
ever  full  of  enterprise)  elects  to  turn  up  the  lamp,  that 
hitherto  has  shrouded  the  dingy  apartment  in  a  delicate 
darkness — this  moment  in  which  Hume  has  for  the  first 
time  assured  himself  that  she  has,  at  least,  betrayed  for 
him  a  preference — placed  him  in  advance  of  his  rival  in 
her  regard.  Alas,  fo-r  all  such  fond  hope , ! 
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Henjy,  stealing  on  tiptoe  across  the  room,  bent  on 
throwing  light  on  William,  who  is  kneeling  on  the  floor 
before  his  devil,  and  evidently  working  some  incantation 
which  Henjy  longs  to  see — suddenly  throws  a  flood  of  light 
over  the  room,  disclosing  William  indeed,  but  more  than 
that — Nan,  with  her  right  hand  tightly  clasped  by  Hume 
— and — more  than  that,  too — Nan's  left  hand  clasped  by 
Ffrench. 

As  thougn  sharply  smitten  by  some  unseen  power  both 
lovers  let  go  the  slender  treacherous  hands,  and  for  a 
second  stand  staring,  not  at  each  other,  but  at  her.  Some 
faint  last  remnant  of  grace  must  lie  hidden  in  her  breast, 
because  she  blushes  hotly,  and  hangs  her  pretty  head  quite 
low. 

There  is  a  long,  a  terrible  pause,  fraught  with  pain  for 
some,  and  considerable  danger  for  Croker,  who  is  on  the 
verge  of  apoplexy  in  spite  of  the  indignant  gaze  that  Pene 
lope  has  fixed  on  him.  This  warm  and  most  undesirable 
radiance  that  the  child  has  cast  upon  the  room  has  reduced 
all  to  silence.  All  save  William  ! 

That  youth,  oblivious  of  everything  except  the  success 
ful  going  off  of  his  dear  devil,  now  causes  a  happy  interrup 
tion  by  lifting  up  his  voice,  and  yelling  out  to  Henjy  with 
a  fervor  that  might  have  raised  the  dead,  and  that  certainly 
reduces  Henjy  to  the  verge  of  despair. 

"  Hang  it  all !  "  cries  he  in  a  frenzied  fashion,  "  will 
nobody  put  out  that  light.  Henjy,  is  this  your  doing? 
Go  away.  Go  away,  I  say,  or  I'll " 

Words  evidently  fail  him.  He  still  kneels  before  his 
black  and  dangerous  fetish,  looking  like  a  huge  sprawling 
frog,  but  though  he  glares  at  Henjy,  who  is  evidently  in 
the  last  stage  of  fright,  nothing  comes  of  it. 

"  What  ails  you  ?  "  roars  William.  "  Put  out  that  light, 
I  say.  You'll  spoil  everything.  Why  don't  you  move  ? 
It  is  going  off  I  tell  you." 

"  My  breeches  are  going  off ! "  cries  Henjy,  with  a 
miserable  shriek  and  a  wild  clutch  at  those  unstable  gar 
ments.  Somebody  discreetly  lowers  the  lamp  once  more  ; 
Penelope  seizes  on  the  discomfited  child  and  speedily 
restores  him  to  moral  and  physical  comfort,  and  Croker  is 
saved  from  death.  Here  is  an  opportunity  given  to  laugh, 
and  he  takes  it. 
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Once  more  darkness  covers  the  room,  but  this  time  Nan 
bears  its  terrors  alone. 

"  Look  out — now  it's  going  off,  really,"  cries  William, 
through  the  gloom. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  His  work  outlives  him — there's  his  glory  !  " 

AND  off  it  goes  !  With  a  tiny  spluttering  and  fizzing  that 
increases  momentarily.  Golden  sparks  fly  up  from  it  that 
delight  the  beholders,  with  every  now  and  then  a  thicker 
shower  that  draws  shrieks  of  joy  from  the  younger  folks. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  most  obliging  little  devil  and  does  its  best 
to  entertain  its  company.  All  grow  interested.  All  lean 
forward. 

"  Those  paltry  fireworks  at  the  Crystal  Palace  couldn't 
hold  a  candle  to  it,"  said  Croker,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  I'm  glad  they  are  not  in  position  to  do  it  at  all  events," 
says  Bartle. 

"  I  say,  William,  the  lower  basement  is  rather  thick,  isn't 
it  ?  Likely  to  go  off,  eh  ?  " 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  funk?  "  says  William,  with 
scathing  contempt. 

It  is  indeed  remarkably  stout  at  its  base  ;  altogether 
quite  a  prodigious  pyramid  of  its  kind,  and  takes  a  long 
time  to  work  through.  Not  too  long,  however,  for  the 
enraptured  audience — if  we  except  two.  They  congratu 
late  the  delighted  William,  the  children  clap  their  hands;- 
Hume  so  far  recovers  himself  as  to  answer  laughingly  a 
remark  of  Penelope's. 

But  to  every  joy,  as  we  all  know  to  our  cost,  is  given  an 
accompanying  grief.  Presently  all  become  aware  of  a 
diabolical  incense  that,  rising  from  the  soup-plate  on  which 
the  devil  reposes,  threatens  to  overpower  the  company  with 
its  detestable  fumes.  Every  one  at  first — out  of  regard  to 
William — tries  hard  to  endure  it  in  silence,  every  one  is 
slow  to  speak  about  it ;  all  try  to  smother  their  feelings  and 
their  faces  in  their  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Human  nature  at  last,  however,  gives  way.  The  powder 
proved  too  much  for  Mr.  Croker. 
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"  What  a  heaven-born  perfume  ?  "  exclaims  he  in  a  faint 
ing  tone. 

It  is  the  signal  for  a  general  chorus  of  dismay. 

"  Pouf !  Oh,  William,  William,"  breathes  Nan,  as 
though  suffocating.  She  has  been  buried  in  her  handker 
chief,  almost  from  the  first ;  drowned  in  remorseful  tears 
as  both  Ffrench  and  Hume  hope,  eyeing  her  through  the 
semi  darkness,  but  now  they  are  undeceived  ;  for  the  second 
time  she  has  dealt  most  treacherously  with  them  ;  William's 
devils  are  not  unknown  to  her,  she  had  only  been  preparing 
for  the  worst.  Her  voice  is  one  of  muffled  agony  ;  it  almost 
suggests  itself  to  her  hearers  that  she  is  holding  her  nose 
with  all  her  might. 

"Rubbish!"  speculates  William  unfeelingly;  "one 
would  think  none  of  you  fellows  had  ever  held  a  gun  !  " 

This  is  manifestly  unfair,  as  Miss  Delaney  is  not  a  fellow, 
and  certainly  never  held  a  gun  in  his  sense.  But  though 
remonstrated  with,  William  sticks  to  his  guns  and  declines 
to  apologize. 

And  still  the  devil  burns  slowly  on,  still  the  odor  rises. 
One  thought,  and  one  only  is  in  every  mind  now — how  to 
escape  from  the  room  without  offending  William,  before 
death  overtakes  them.  Looks  are  interchanged,  but  each 
one  recoils  from  taking  the  first  step.  As  for  the  girls, 
they  indeed  feel  bound  to  remain  ;  was  it  not  for  their 
benefit,  to  please  them,  to  help  them  to  entertain  their 
guests  that  William  has  organized  this  show  ?  Gratitude 
forbids  their  departure  at  all  events.  To  basely  desert  him 
now  after  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  for  their  sakes — No  ! 
It  is  not  to  be  done. 

"  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,"  quotes  Gladys 
to  Bartle  in  a  tone  of  solemn  resignation.  "  Though  I 
must  say  I  call  it  a  shame  that  we  should  be  sacrificed 
when  it  is  only  Nan  and  Penelope  who " 

The  words  die  on  her  lips. 

Crash  !  Bang !  K-r-r-r-r.  Merciful  Powers  !  What 
on  earth  has  happened  ?  The  thing  !  The  devil !  has  gone 
off — has  exploded — and  William — where  is  William  ?  Is 
William  dead  ! 

"  William  !  William  !  " 

Great  heaven  !  Why  doesn't  he  speak?  Is  he  lying  about 
in  bits  that  he  makes  no  response  ?  Will  nobody  turn  up 
that  lamp  ? 
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Somebody  does,  only  to  make  wretched  conjecture  a  still 
more  wretched  truth.  As  light  is  cast  upon  the  scene  of  this 
cruel  catastrophe,  a  truly  awful  spectacle  presents  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  the  horrified  spectators.  The  devil — true  child 
of  Satan — is  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  the  soup-plate  has 
found  a  home  in  many  corners,  and  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  debris,  prone,  apparently  lifeless,  lies  William,  or  what 
remains  of  him,  so  flat,  so  spread,  so  altogether  one  with 
the  floor,  that  involuntarily,  even  in  the  midst  of  one's  grief, 
one  wonders  what  can  have  become  of  his  nose.  It  is 
squashed  out  of  all  recognition. 

They  rush  forward.  They  fling  themselves  precipitately 
upon  their  knees.  Mr.  Hume  catching  hold  of  the  motion 
less  figure  turns  it  over  !  William's  face  is  at  last  exposed 
to  his  sorrowing  relatives. 

And  what  a  face  ! 

The  children  give  way  to  shrieks,  their  elders  maintain 
an  awe-stricken  silence,  as  though  frozen  by  fear.  William's 
face  is  as  black  as  your  hat  !  Jet  black  ! 

Moreover,  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  have  disappeared, 
and  the  hair  over  the  left  ear  is  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
The  ear,  however,  remains  ! 

This  last  fact  conveys  some  sense  of  comfort  to  the 
stricken  onlookers.  William's  flesh,  black  though  it  be,  is 
at  all  events  intact.  How  quietly  he  lies,  poor  soul ! 

Plainly,  it  is  all  over  with  William.  Nan  begins  to  sob  ;  the 
other  girls  follow  suit — the  children  have  already  raised  a 
hideous  din.  Hume,  stooping  down,  lifts  this  latest — and 
truly  terrible — Christy  Minstrel  off  the  floor  and  on  to  his 
arm,  and  contemplates  it  with  a  wondering  grief.  Was 
ever  negro  quite  so  black  ? 

After  all,  he  wasn't  half  a  bad  boy.  Poor  William  !  So 

quiet  now,  so All  at  once  he  relinquishes  his  hold  of 

William,  and  lays  him  back  upon  the  floor.  The  corpse 
has  begun  to  kick,  and  kick  badly.  Not  slowly,  decorously, 
as  a  corpse  should,  but  with  a  vigor,  a  violence  not  to  be 
surpassed.  In  death,  as  in  life,  William  holds  his  own. 

He  rises  on  his  heels  now,  and  casts  an  indignant  glance 
around  him.  His  eyes  are  rolling  terribly.  The  children, 
staring  at  him  aghast,  wonder  whether  William  always  had 
that  amount  of  white  beneath  his  lids,  or  whether  the  effect 
of  an  explosion  is  to  generate  this  glaring  look.  If  the  first 
supposition  be  the  true  one;  William  has  evidently  kept 
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things  from  them  !  They  begin  to  lose  sympathy  with  him, 
and  to  nurse  a  grievance. 

"  It  went  off,"  says  William,  staring  in  a  vacant  manner 
at  the  bits  of  broken  soup  plate  that  lie  shattered  near  his 
left  foot — at  least,  such  fragments  as  go  to  prove  that  a 
plate  of  that  particular  pattern  had  once  been  there. 

"  It  did,"  says  Croker,  feelingly,  "  and  very  nearly  carried 
you  with  it.  How's  your  head?  " 

"Eh?"  says  William.  Croker's  manner  has  evidently 
frightened  him,  and  he  puts  both  hands  up  to  the  member 
in  question,  as  if  to  see  that  it  is  still  there.  "  What  ails 
it?"  demands  he,  after  a  careful  handling  of  it,  and  with 
such  a  return  of  his  old  gruffness  as  gladdens  the  hearts  of 
the  children  and  convinces  the  others  that  it  is  really 
William  himself  in  the  flesh  who  speaks. 

They  are  still  further  convinced  presently.  William, 
staring  at  the  china  chips  that  surround  him,  says 
anxiously  : — 

"  The  plate's  broken." 

"  A  little,-"  says  Croker.  "  But  don't  be  unhappy  about 
that.  Memory  will  always  sustain  us  : — 

"You  may  break,  you  may  shatter, 

The  plate  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  powder 
Will  hang  round  it  still." 

"  Pick  me  up,"  says  William  to  Hume,  taking  no  notice 
of  this  volatile  flight  on  the  part  of  Croker. 

Hume  plants  him  firmly  on  his  feet,  where,  in  utter 
contradiction  to  all  their  conclusions,  he  stands  as  firm  as 
a  rock,  and  apparently  none  the  worse  for  his  accident,  if 
one  excepts  his  blackened  face. 

"  It  was  too  dry,"  says  he  ;  "I  told  you  so  in  the  draw 
ing-room,  but  not  one  of  you  would  hurry.  And  so,  of 
course,  it  went  off  with  a  bang  as  it  got  too  low.  No  harm 
done,  however.  I  say,  Nan,  what  is  to  be  done  next, 
eh?" 

He  is  still  true  to  his  desire  to  help  them. 

"  If  I  might  suggest  something,"  says  Hume,  laughing, 
"  it  would  be  a  liberal  application  of  soap  and  water  to 
your  face."  As  he  speaks  he  regards  the  dilapidated 
William  with  almost  unreserved  amusement. 
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"  Why  ?    What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  demands  William. 

"  Nothing.  Nothing  to  signify,"  says  Croker,  "  except 
perhaps  a  slight  deepening  of  the  original  tint." 

"  Oh,  William,  don't  mind  him  ! "  cries  Henjy,  at  this 
point;  "you  are  black — black  as  the  coal.  Oh,  oh!" 
Here  he  again  dissolves  into  tears,  and  hides  his  face  on 
Nan's  shoulder. 

"  Did  it  hurt  you,  William  ?  "  asks  little  Norah,  drawing 
near,  with  uncertain  steps,  as  if  half  afraid  of  him.  "  Did 
it  burn?  Was  it  like  hot  coals?  "  She  is  evidently  athirst 
for  knowledge. 

"  It  was,  I  think."  says  William,  rather  vaguely. 

"  Was  it  like  what  King  David  says,  '  like  coals  of  fire 
on  your  head  '  ?  "  •  pursues  Norah,  who  is  bent  on  getting 
all  she  can  out  of  it. 

"  The  image  of  it,"  says  Croker.  "  You  remember  that 
book,  '  She,'  you  are  so  fond  of?  You  remember  the  '  hot- 
potting  '  business  in  that  ?  Well,  those  '  coals  of  fire  '  you 
spoke  of  just  now  is  the  first  known  hint^given  about  that 
delightful  old  punishment;  the  origin  of*  it,  in*  fact.  But 
they  found  the  coals  difficult  to  manage  ;  they  would  not 
stick,  do  you  see,  so  a  very  scientific  fellow  they  had  in 
their  midst  most  fortunately  thought  of  the  pots.  His 
suggestion  was  at  once  adopted  as  being  surer,  and 
decidedly  more  graceful.  From  that  still  later — here  in 
our  own  times — comes  the  chimney-pot  hat  Most  inter 
esting,  eh  ?  See  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  says  Nolly,  brusquely,  eyeing  him  with 
manifest  distrust. 

A  short  but  eloquent  exclamation  coming  from  Gladys 
at  this  moment  puts  an  end  to  the  argument. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asks  Penelope,  turning  to  her. 

"  Listen  !  "  says  she  holding  up  her  hand  with  such  a 
terrified  expression  on  her  countenance  that  instantly  they 
all  grow  as  rigid  as  herself,  and  begin  to  strain  their  ears 
with  all  their  might. 

Tap,  tap,  tap.  The  sound  of  a  stick — the  sound  of  two 
shuffling  feet.  Near,  nearer  still ;  awfully  near  now — in 
fact,  just  outside  the  door. 

"  Father ! "  says  Nan,  in  a  frozen  tone.  Forgetful  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  her  late  disgraceful  behavior,  she  turns 
instinctively  to  Hume,  as  if  to  implore  his  assistance  to  sink 
through  the  floor, 
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Alas !  The  disappearing  lady  trick  is  unknown  to  him. 
He  has  culpably  neglected  his  education  in  the  most 
essential  line.  Miserable  man  !  His  ignorance  is  now  his 
undoing. 

The  footsteps  come  to  a  standstill  just  outside.  Within, 
deadly  silence  reigns.  The  handle  rattles.  The  door 
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But  now  his  nose  is  thin 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin, 

Like  a  staff ; 

And  a  crook  is  on  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh." 


SUCH  a  figure  presents  itself  to  their  awe-stricken  eyes  that 
at  first  Hume  (to  whom  alone  it  is  a  stranger)  hesitates  as 
to  whether  it  is  really  a  man  or  only  a  "  tatter't  Boggart." 
An  instant's  reflection,  however,  convinces  him  that  it  is, 
indeed,  Mr.  Delaney  who  stands  over  there  glowering  at 
them  and  covering  them  with  an  evil  eye. 

A  small,  lean,  unkempt  oM  man,  with  a  mean,  malicious 
face,  and  shrunken  limbs  clothed  in  a  scanty  garment  that 
might  by  courtesy  be  termed  a  dressing-gown.  On  his  grey 
and  streaming  locks  sits  an  abnormally  tall  night  cap, 
surmounted  by  a  tassel  that  goes  bob,  bob,  bob  into  his 
left  eye.  Naturally  this  incessant  tattoo  increases  the  indig 
nation  with  which  he  is  already  overcharged  ;  yet  it  never 
seems  to  occur  to  him  to  alter  the  position  of  the  irritating 
tassel.  Hume,  still  lost  in  amazed  contemplation  of  the 
striking  object  of  the  doorway,  begins  to  wonder  whether 
the  astounding  cap  is  not  part  of  the  head,  and  if  the  tassel 
grew  like  that,  and  cannot  now  be  altered. 

"  What's  all  this  about  ?  "  demands  Mr.  Delaney,  glaring 
round  him,  and  plainly  undisturbed  by  shame  at  the 
spectacle  he  presents  to  the  eyes  of  his  visitors.  "  What's 
all  this  about,  eh  ?  " 

This   delicate   question   goes    unanswered.      Nan   has 
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meanly  got  behind  Hume,  and  Penelope  has  taken  shelter 
in  the  shadow  of  an  old  bookcase.  As  for  Gladys,  lost  to 
all  hope,  she  has  begun  to  laugh,  silently  indeed,  but  im 
moderately,  helplessly. 

Receiving  no  reply,  Mr.  Delaney  gathers  up  his  loins 
and  fixes  his  attention  on  the  luckless  Croker,  who  happens 
to  be  nearest  him. 

"  Mr.  Croker,  eh  !  "  snarls  he,  in  a  high  squeaking  voice, 
that  is  one  of  his  many  unpleasant  characteristics.  "Mr. 
Croker,  I  think  ?  "  He  peers  at  Croker  from  under  the 
tassel  in  an  insolent  way  as  if  unsure  about  his  personality. 
"  Very  welcome  beneath  my  roof,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Croker. 
But — er — to  what  am  I  indebted  for  your  presence  here  ?  " 

"  I  asked  him,  father,"  says  Bartle,  coming  forward, 
very  red,  very  nervous,  and  outrageously  angry.  For  a 
boy  of  his  age,  just  stepping  from  extreme  youth  to  the 
wider  manhood,  what  greater  misery  can  there  be  than  to 
see  a  guest  ungenerously  treated  in  the  home  of  his 
fathers  ? 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  says  Mr.  Delaney  with  an  air  of 
jubilant  astonishment.  "  Your  father  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dotage,  you  very  kindly  exercise  the  rights  of  hos 
pitality  in  his  stead.  Thank  you,  my  good  Bartle,  a 
thousand  thanks.  This  being  so,  and  my  state  of  im 
becility  being  mercifully  lightened  for  a  moment  or  two, 
perhaps  you  will  introduce  me  to  your — our  other  guests." 
He  passes  his  glance  deliberately  from  Croker  to  Ffrench 
(who  is  plainly  longing  for  the  fray),  and  from  Ffrench  to 
Hume. 

"  For  example,"  says  this  dear  old  man,  softly,  staring 
at  Hume,  "  who  is  that  extremely  handsome  person 
over  there  ? " 

Hume  being  outside  the  pale  of  beauty,  this  shell  is 
evidently  delivered  with  a  view  to  insult. 

"My  name  is  Hume,  sir,"  says  that  young  man.  "  I  am 
a  near  neighbor  of  yourS,  and  am  very  pleased  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  I  left  my  card,  but  was  unfortunately 
unable  to — 

"See  me  !  "  interrupts  Mr.  Delaney.  "True,  you  didn't 
see  me.  That  misfortune  is,  however,  rectified  now.  As 
to  being  my  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Hume,  I  would  quite  as 
soon  some  other  man  were  that.  Your  uncle,  that  dis 
reputable  old  colonel,  who——" 
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"  Father,"  says  Bartle,  furiously. 

"  You  seem  disturbed,"  says  Mr.  Delaney,  turning  to 
him.  The  old  lean  face  has  grown  livid,  the  grey,  keen, 
ferrety  eyes  are  glowing.  "  You  would  correct  me,  my 
son,"  says  he,  with  an  abominable  suavity.  "  You — 
you — 

Here  all  at  once  the  suavity  gives*  way,  the  virulent 
nature  of  the  man  breaks  loose. 

"  Be  off !  Out  of  my  sight,  scum  of  the  earth  !  "  shrieks 
he  in  his  speaking  falsetto.  "  How  dare  you  dictate  to 
me  !  Am  I  master  in  my  own  house  or  not  ?  I'll  show  you  ! 
Nan,  Penelope,  where  are  you  lurking  ?  Do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  countenance  your  lovers,  or  whatever  they 
are  ;  is  there  no  shame  left  amongst  you?  Get  out  of  this 
— get  out,  the  whole  pack  of  you,"  flinging  his  arms  abroad, 
and  stamping  so  wildly  that  the  old  dressing-gown  is  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  final  dissolution,  and  heaven  alone 
knows  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  that.  "  I'll 
have  no  interlopers  here.  I'll  show  you  that  my  house  is 
my  own.  What,  what,  what !  I'm  to  be  a  cipher  beneath 
my  own  four  walls  I  suppose,  whilst  racketings,  and 
shoutings,  and  explosions  are  going  on  under  my  very 
nose.  William  !  Is  that  William  ?  "  surveying  that  latter- 
day  negro  with  a  demoniac  glance.  "  Come  here,  come 
here,  I  say." 

"  Oh,  murder,"  says  William,  and  dashing  past  Nan, 
who  is  in  his  way,  he  steps  upon  the  window  sill,  and 
precipitates  himself  into  the  garden  beneath. 

"  This  is  the  result  of  your  teaching,  no  doubt."  says 
Mr.  Delaney,  now  addressing  Nan.  "  Insubordination 
everywhere.  Tcha  !  Tcha  !  "  This  extraordinary  ejacula 
tion  he  fires  off  with  the  facility  of  long  practice.  It  is  a 
truly  hateful  noise,  a  cross  between  a  bark  and  a  snuffle, 
and  charged  with  spiteful  anger.  "  Now,  I  will  have  you 
understand  that  for  the  future  I  forbid  all  such  dissipation 
— I  forbid  guests,  I  forbid  late  hours,  I  forbid  light  con 
duct  of  any  kind.  I  forbid  " — grandly — "  everything." 

This  is  the  climax.  Drawing  his  nondescript  garment 
round  him,  as  though  full  of  the  proud  belief  that  it  is  a 
toga,  Mr.  Delaney  slowly  lets  his  eyes  travel  over  his 
guests  until  at  last  they  rest  on  his  eldest  son. 

"  Bartle — a  \Vord  with  you,"  says  he.  There  is  malig 
nancy  in  his  glance.  He  has  not  been  blind  to  the  fact  of 
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his  son's  indignation  at  his  conduct,  and  a  longing  to  give 
him  a  verbal  chastisement  is  consuming  him.  Stalking 
majestically  to  the  door,  his  miserable  figure  drawn  to  its 
fullest  height,  he  disappears  into  the  hall  beyond,  Bartle 
following. 

"  What'll  he  do  to  him  ?  "  whimpers  Henjy,  coming  now 
from  behind  Penelope's  skirts. 

"  Providentially  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  be  hungry," 
says  Croker,  "  so  he  won't  eat  him.  He  must  have 
supped  before  this." 

"  But  he  may  beat  him,"  suggests  Nolly,  whimpering 
too.  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  in  bed.  Perhaps  he'll  come  back, 
and " 

"  If  he  does,  his  blood  be  on  his  own  head,"  says  Croker, 
taking  her  up  in  his  arms  ;  "  for  I  vow  I  will  slay  him. 
What !  Does  he  take  us  for  common  cowards,  then  ?  A 
fig  for  him  say  I  !  I'm  as  good  as  a  dozen  of  him  any  day. 
'  Fee  Fo  Fum,'  of  ancient  memory,  was  a  trifle  to  me 
when  once  roused.  As  sure  as  your  pater  puts  his  head 
inside  this  door  again  to-night  I'll  have  his  life.  Hume  ! 
fetch  me  down  that  bow  and  arrow." 

"  Oh.  But  are  you  sure  you  won't  miss  him  ?  "  says 
Miss  Nolly  fearfully. 

"  Norah  I  What  a  naughty  girl  you  are,"  cries  Nan, 
coloring,  and  feeling,  somehow,  a  little  pang  at  her  heart 
for  this  unloving  father,  who  is  still  father.  "  Would  you 
really  wish  father  to  be  killed  ?  Put  her  down,  Freddy, 
and  don't  talk  to  her  like  that.  It  is  not  right,  and  she  is 
such  a  baby  ;  she  doesn't  mean  anything  really,  I  am  sure. 
Do  you,  now,  Nolly  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  says  Nolly,  sullenly,  unsoftened  and  un 
repentant. 

After  this  they  all  sink  into  a  significant  silence,  awaiting 
the  return  of  Bartle.  To  break  up  the  assembly  until  his 
fate  be  known  would  be  to  basely  desert  him.  But  will  he 
return,  or  is  he  being,  even  now,  consigned  to  a  dungeon 
keep,  where  rats  alone  hold  sway  ?  Horrid  thought !  " 

The  sound  of  his  footsteps,  as  presently  they  clatter  on 
the  hall  outside,  is  music  to  them. 

"  Well,  well ;  what  did  he  say  ?  "  asks  Nan,  rushing 
forward  as  lie  enters. 

"  He  said  '  Tcha  !  Tcha  ! ' "  returns  Bartle,  with  violent 
disgust.  Beyond  this  he  refuses  to  tell  anything,  and 
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indeed  it  is  plain  to  all  that  he  has  suffered  much  (in  mind 
at  least)  during  his  late  conflict  with  his  father. 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  says  Croker,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  I  suppose*  we  ought  to  bid  you  good-night  ?  " 

'•'  I  suppose  so,"  says  Nan  sighing. 

"  It's  a  most  lovely  moonlight  night,"  says  Gladys, 
suddenly,  who  has  been  staring  out  of  the  window. 

"  And  it  is  no  distance  to  the  gate,"  puts  in  Croker  en 
couragingly. 

"  Yes,  let's  go  there,"  says  Bartle.  "  All  of  us.  I  feel 
as  if  I  wanted  air  or  something." 

"Poor,  darling  boy,"  says  Nan,  slipping  amost  snowy 
arm  around  his  neck,  "  you  have  been  badgered,  haven't 
you  ?  And  such  a  preparation  fora  night's  reading,  too." 

"  What  is  he  reading  for?"  asks  Hume  abruptly,  not  of 
Nan,  however,  of  Penelope. 

"  He  is  going  in  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Exam," 
says  she ;  "  and  he's  sure  to  pass,  too,  he's  so  clever." 

"  Penelope  !  "  roars  Bartle  instantly,  growing  the  color 
of  blood. 

"  But,  indeed,  Penelope  only  speaks  the  truth,"  says 
Nan  sweetly.  "  Everybody  knows  you  are  perfectly  sure 
to  get  through  ;  they  say  you  will  be  the  cleverest  candidate 
that " 

"  Oh,  go  to  the  deuce  !  "  roars  Bartle  again,  with  all 
that  ingratitude  so  common  to  the  best  of  brothers.  "  Come 
on  to  the  gate,  if  you  mean  it,"  continues  he  savagely,  "  or 
else " 

"  No,  no,  we're  coming,"  says  Penelope  soothingly. 

They  all  move  towards  the  door  in  a  body.  There  is  a 
slight  confusion  when  they  get  to  it.  It  is  this  opportunity 
that  Ffrench  seizes  upon  to  go  \ip  to  Nan,  and  address 
her  for  the  first  time  since  the  turning  up  of  that  fatal 
lamp,  to  which  Aladdin's  was  as  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

*' You  know  not  what  it  is  to  pine 

With  ceaseless  vain  regret ; 

You  never  felt  a  love  like  mine, 

You  never  knew  Annette." 

"  I  WISH  to  speak  to  you,"  says  he. 

"Eh?"  says  Nan,  with  a  mean  desire  to  gain  time. 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  yes,  certainly.  To  speak  to  me  ?  Of  course, 
dear  Boyle,  well  ?  "  with  the  airiest  air  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  innocent,  as  if  seeing  no  earthly  reason  why  he 
should  not  unburden  himself  here,  on  the  instant. 

"  Not  here,"  says  he.  "  Outside.  Walk  with  me  to  the 
gate,"  his  tone  is  almost  a  command,  but  Nan  after  a  wild 
glance  round  her,  sees  no  means  of  evading  it.  If,  indeed, 
she  had  not  hopelessly  offended  Hume  also,  he  might  have 
been  used  as  a  defence. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  says  she,  telling  her  lie  with  an 
effort  at  jubilation,  that  by  no  means  deceives  her  com 
panion.  "  Was  there  ever  so  sweet  an  evening  for  a  walk  ?  " 

"  Never,"  retorts  he  grimly. 

They  are  at  the  hall  door  by  this  time  ;  no  one  else 
seems  to  be  near  them.  By  some  unfortunate  chance  whilst 
she  was  talking  to  Ffrench,  the  others  had  entangled  them 
selves  in  an  impossible  argument  that  it  might  take  months 
to  arrange.  Nan,  after  a  last  despairing  glance  backwards, 
submits  to  black  fate,  and  goes  with  Captain  Ffrench  into 
the  vivid  moonlight  that  lies  like  a  white  flood  upon  the 
gravel  outside. 

Presently  the  others,  giving  up  the  argument,  pour  out 
into  the  exquisite  night  beyond,  and  standing  on  the 
gravel  look  round  and  backwards  as  if  for  Nan. 

"  She  has  gone  on,"  says  William,  who  has  rejoined 
them  with  a  face  resuscitated.  "  I  saw  her  go  down  that 
walk  with  Ffrench." 

"  Oh  !  "  says  Penelope  under  her  breath. 

Not  so  low,  however,  but  that  Croker  could  hear  it,  and 
the  dismay  in  it. 
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"  Yes.  Isn't  she  catching  it  ?  "  says  Bartle.  He  fondly 
believes  he  is  whispering  to  Penelope,  but  some  whispers 
carry  far.  Hume  hears  this  one  at  least,  and  a  sharp  con 
traction  at  his  heart  compels  him  to  know  that  he  is  pained 
by  the  hearing.  Why  should  she  "  catch  it  "  from  Ffrench 
— what  right  has  he  over  her  ?  By  her  own  lips  he  judges 
her,  and  those  soft  if  cruel  members  have  assured  him  that 
Ffrench  is  an  "  unconsidered  trifle"  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned.  Yet  ofttimes  the  softest  lips  have  lied  !  His 
face  pales  a  little  as  he  tells  himself  that,  lie  or  no  lie,  he 
will  hold  her  to  what  she  has  said,  and  gain  her  in  spite  of 
herself  and  all  the  world  besides.  Into  his  usually  quiet 
face  there  comes  at  this  moment  an  expression  of  such 
dogged  determination  as  could  be  only  betrayed  by  an 
Englishman,  and  that  one  with  every  fibre  of  his  body  set 
on  one  resolve,  and  one  only.  He  turns  away  abruptly, 
and  leaving  the  others — who  have  chosen  the  more  general 
avenue — goes  down  that  path  of  which  William  had  spoken. 

Meanwhile  Penelope  has  been  answering  Bartle. 

"  Catching  it  ?  From  Boyle  ?  Why  ?  "  says  she 
shortly.  Croker,  who  is  beside  her,  takes  note  involun 
tarily  of  the  little  frown  that  accompanies  this  speech. 

"Stuff!  As  if  you  didn't  know,"  says  Bartle.  "As  if 
it  isn't  as  plain  to  you,  as  to  the  rest  of  us,  that  he  is 
idiotically  in  love  with  her." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  shouldn't  speak 
like  that,  Bartle,"  says  Penelope,  bent  only  on  being  loyal 
to  Nan,  but  with  such  a  vehemence  in  her  loyalty  that 
Croker  turns  suddenly  to  look  at  her. 

For  the  moment  a  suspicion,  hateful  to  him,  crosses  his 
mind,  but  he  puts  it  from  him.  That  she  should  love 
Ffrench  !  Oh,  no  !  Impossible  !  And  yet :  little  things, 
trifling  words,  half  glances  ;  sometime  forgotten,  but  now 
remembered,  flood  his  memory.  For  a  torturing  minute 
or  so  he  gives  room  to  the  vile  demons,  and  then  casts 
them  behind  him — not  slain,  however. 

By  this  time,  Nan  and  Ffrench  have  found  their  way 
through  the  branching  trees  to  that  point  where  they  must 
needs  turn  to  gain  the  main  avenue.  This  is  Ffrench's 
last  chance  and  he  knows  it.  Hitherto,  surcharged  as  he 
has  been  by  indignant  thought,  he  has  abstained  from 
reproaching  her ;  but  now  that  minutes  have  reduced 
themselves  to  moments,  he  gives  way  to  the  overpowering 
passion  that  has  been  for  so  long  his  master. 
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They  had  been  talking  the  commonest  trivialities  up  to 
this — a  style  of  conversation  generously  encouraged  by 
Nan — -but  now,  turning  to  her,  Ffrench  stops  dead  short 
upon  the  leafy  path. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on  for  ever,"  says  he 
abruptly. 

"Eh?"  returns  Nan,  startled.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
cowardly  determination  to  misunderstand  him,  with  a  view 
to  gaining  time,  she  laughs.  "  An  incontestable  fact !  " 
says  she,  with  a  great  assumption  of  gaiety.  "  Do  you 
really  want  to  walk  this  path  for  ever?  It's  a  rather 
shabby  little  affair,  isn't  it  ?  "  with  a  glance  at  the  irregular, 
weedgrown,  little  way  in  question.  "  I'm  afraid,  even  if 
your  idea  were  a  practicable  one,  that  presently  the  delights 
of  it  would  pall  upon " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  subterfuge,"  interrupts 
Ffrench,  his  black  gloomy  eyes  upon  the  ground.  "  Do 
you  think  I  was  blind  to-night  ?  Do  you  ?  I  wish," 
passionately,  "  I  ]iad  been  before  I  saw  you  standing  with 
your  hand  in  his." 

"  My  hand  was  in  yours,  too,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  why, 
not  even  she  herself  could  have  explained.  If  with  a  view 
to  soothing  him,  it  was  a  most  mistaken  one. 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  most  cursed  part  of  it,"  says  he,  with 
a  sudden  blaze  of  wrath.  "  Great  heaven  !  have  you  no 
conscience?  You  have  encouraged  me,  drawn  me  on,  wil 
fully,  openly,  and  now  you  would  encourage  him  !  " 

"I  don't  want  to  encourage  anybody,"  says  Nan, 
petulantly,  the  color  coming  and  going  on  her  rounded 
cheek.  "  I  wish  you  would  all  go  away.  I  am  quite  tired 
of  everybody,  and  of  being  scolded  and  misunderstood." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  rather  saturnine  smile,  "  I  think 
there  is  no  danger  of  your  being  misunderstood  by  him 
again.  If  I  saw,  he  saw  too." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  declares  Nan  with  a  little 
indignant  tilt  of  her  chin.  "  It  gives  rne  immense  happi 
ness  to  hear  that  both  your  visual  organs  are  in  good 
working  order." 

After  this  sally  there  is  silence  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Then— 

"  You  don't  care,"  says  he,  with  so  much  deep  grief  in 
his  tones  that  she  grows  miserable,  and  therefore  angry. 

"Oh,  what  is  there  to  care  about?  "  cries  she.     "  You 
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would  make  a  mountain  out  of  every  molehill.  I  really 
think  you  are  one  of  the  most  tiresome  people  I  ever  met 
in  my  life.  If — if  I  do  like  to  amuse  myself  a  little,  what 
great  harm  is  there  in  that?  " 

"  Harm  ?  To  find  amusement  in  the  pain  of  others? 
Don't  you  see  how  intolerably  selfish  it  is  of  you,"  says 
the  young  man  darkly.  "  You  don't  mind  what  torture 
you  inflict.  I  don't  believe  you  care  for  a -single  soul  on 
earth  except  yourself." 

Miss  Delaney,  whose  transitions  of  mood  are  so  swift 
and  uncertain  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon,  instead  of 
here  betraying  a  righteous  anger  at  this  unwarranted 
speech,  gives  way  to  mirth. 

"  You  believe  wrong  then,  my  sapient  Boyle,"  cries  she, 
plucking  a  tiny  bit  of  thistledown  from  her  sleeve  and 
blowing  it  lightly,  with  pretty  pouting  lips,  into  the  air. 
'•  I  care  for  many  a  one  in  this  dull  old  world  besides  the 
charming  person  you  have  named.  Why,  a  secret  for  you," 
— leaning  towards  him  'and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm 
in  a  coaxing,  confidential  fashion — "  I  care  for  you  !  " 

This  is  going  a  little  too  far.  Ffrench's  dark  eyes  grow 
brilliant  with  a  touch  of  suppressed  fury,  and  with  a 
savage  movement  he  flings  aside  the  small,  slender  hand 
that  is  resting  so  lightly  on  him. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that !  "  says  he,  fiercely. 

"  Well  ?  and  why  not  you,  you  rough  boy  ?  " 

"  Because  you  waste  time.     I  do  not  believe  you." 

"  How  rude  of  you  to  give  me  the you  know  what, 

in  that  way,"  she  says,  provokingly.  "  Why  should  you 
not  believe  me  ?  Are  we  not  cousins  ?  are  we  not  indeed 
brothers  in  affliction — my  Julia,  being  your  Julia  too. 
By-the-bye,  Boyle,"  with  an  entire  change  of  manner,  from 
the  tender  mocking  to  the  downright  commonplace,  "  how 
do  you  manage  to  endure  her  as  you  do?  " 

"  I  have  got  to  endure  worse  things  than  Julia,"  says  he, 
coldly. 

;'  Me,  you  mean  !  Well,  but  there  is  no  necessity.  You 
needn't.  Why  on  earth  martyr  yourself  ?  You  can  go 
away,  or  keep  away,"  says  pretty  Nan,  shrugging  disdain 
ful  shoulders  at  him.  "  Eh  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"It  is  quite  in  your  own  power.  I  shan't  interfere. 
Why  on  earth  don't  you  give  me  the  cut  direct?  "  demands 
she,  persistently. 
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'  You  know,"  says  he,  so  wearily  that  it  should  have 
softened  her.  And,  in  fact,  it  does.  After  a  struggle, 
short  but  sharp,  between  her  better  self  and  the  demon  of 
mischief  that  is  always  at  her  elbow,  the  good  angel 
conquers,  and  Miss  Delaney  with  a  sigh  prepares  to  lay 
down  her  arms. 

"  Perhaps  after  all  I'm  sometimes  wrong,"  says  she, 
making  this  singularly  humble  concession  with  all  the  air  of 
one  who,  though  faultless,  feels  it  will  be  gracious  to  give 
in  to  the  false  prejudices  of  those  around.  "If  I  have 
offended  you,  or  annoyed  you,  Boyle,  I'm  sorry.  I  am 
indeed.  Is  that  enough  ?  " 

''  More  than  enough,"  cries  he  vehemently.  "And  after 
all  you  didn't  mean  it,  Nan,  did  you  ?  You  just  gave  him 
your  hand  because ' 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  just  so,"  hastily.  "Just  for  fun,  don't  you 
know.  Nothing  else — nothing  at  all.  And  don't  let  us 
talk  any  more  about  it.  It  isn't  worth  it,  really.' 

"  No,  he  isn't,"  says  Ffrench,  rearranging  her  words 
for  her  with  a  buoyancy  that  somehow  depresses  her. 
"  Nan,"  says  he,  "  will  you  meet  me  on  Croachna  Hill  to 
morrow  at  four  o'clock  ;  there  is  every  sign  of  a  coming 
storm  and  a  view  of  the  waves  from  there  should  be 
splendid." 

"  To-morrow—  I  can't." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I .     Now  don't  get  into  a  rage  again,  Boyle,  but 

I've  promised  Mr.  Hume  to  go  for  a  sail  with  him  to 
morrow." 

"  Alone  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.     How  absurd  you  are." 

"  With  whom,  then?  Penelope  is  going  with  Julia  to 
a  picnic  at  the  Galleyhead ;  so  is  Gladys ;  so  are  the 
boys." 

"  Well,  I'm  not.  Julia  is  too  trying  for  me.  A  little 
of  her  goes  a  long  way.  Mr.  Hume  has  asked  the  Leslies 
lo  go  for  a  sail  to-morrow,  and  I'm  to  meet  them  at  Glan- 
dore.  We  all  go  on  board  together." 

"  When  did  y/ou  make  this  arrangement?  " 

"  Quite  a  week  ago."  9 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  carry  it  out  then,  unless  Hume 
is  a  bigger  duffer  than  even  I  think  him.  There  will  be 
nasty  sea  weather  to-morrow." 
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"  Time  will  tell  that.  For  my  part  I  believe  we  shall 
have  a  glorious  day,"  says  Nan,  glancing  upwards  at  the 
sky  which  looks  good-natured  enough  to  an  inexperienced 
eye.  "  I  hope  so,  at  all  events,  as  I  dearly  love  a  sail." 

"  You  won't  get  one,"  says  Ffrench  with  decision. 
"  Well,  if  not  to-morrow,"  will  you  meet  me  on  Croachna 
Hill  the  day  after  ?  "  Then  seeing  her  hesitate — "  Oh  Nan, 
don't  refuse  me." 

•'  I  won't.  I  didn't  mean  to,"  says  she,  eagerly.  "  I'll 
be  there  certainly.  Yes,  yes,  indeed.  You  may  depend 
upon  me.  If,"  with  a  little  laugh,  "  Mr.  Hume  doesn't 
drown  me  to-morrow,  you  will  see  me  on  Croachna  Hill 
the  day  after." 

"  Your  hand  on  that,"  says  he,  smiling.  He  holds  out 
his,  and  Nan  lays  her  shapely  fingers  on  his  palm.  It  is  at 
this  moment  that  Mr.  Hume,  turning  a  corner,  comes  up 
to  them. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

w  It's  her  sport  and  pleasure  to  flout  me  I 
To  spurn,  and  scorn,  and  scout  me. 
But,  ah  !  I've  a  notion  it's  nought  but  play." 

IT  is  impossible  for  the  most  innocent  people  in  the 
world  to  be  discovered  suddenly  hand  in  hand  without 
betraying  some  confusion.  Nan  colors  furiously,  a  fact, 
however,  hardly  noticeable  beneath  the  mild  rays  of  the 
moon,  but  her  start  backwards,  the  mildest  mannered 
moon  that  ever  decked  the  heavens  could  not  conceal. 
As  for  Ffrench,  the  smile  dies  upon  his  lips,  and  his  brows 
grow  together. 

"  Are  we  late  ?  Have  the  others  sent  you  in  search  of 
us  ?  Surely  they  cannot  be  at  the  gate,  yet  ?  "  says  Nan, 
asking  these  questions  at  racing  speed,  and  turning  a  ner 
vous  conciliatory  smile  on  Hume,  who  ignores  it. 

"  Nobody  sent  me.  I  came  of  my  own  accord  to  find 
you.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  !  "  says  he,  sternly,  using 
the  very  words  Ffrench  had  used,  and  speaking  as  deliber 
ately  as  though  Ffrench  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
trees  around. 

8 
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"  To  me  ?  "  says  Nan.  inwardly  quailing,  but  outwardly 
the  very  picture  of  guileless  curiosity. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  here  I  am,"  pays  she,  with  another  even  lovelier 
smile,  that. meets  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 

"  Come,  then,"  says  he,  making  a  step  lorward  and 
using  a  gesture  that  must  be  translated  into  a  desire  to 
take  her  with  him. 

"  But  where  ?  "  asks  she,  drawing  back. 

"  Anywhere  you  like.     Except  here,"  shortly. 

"  Nan.  It  is  quite  time  you  joined  your  sisfers,"  says 
Ffrench,  at  this  juncture.  It  is  with  difficulty  he  is  sup 
pressing  the  rage  that  is  consuming  him,  but  blended  with 
this  rage  is  an  unmistakable  sense  of  triumph  that  betrayed 
itself  in  his  voice,  and  in  her  present  mood  makes  Nan 
indignant. 

"  There  is  no  great  hurry,"  says  she,  coldly.  "  Go  on, 
you,  to  the  gate,  and  tell  them  I  am  coming,  Mr.  Hume 
wishes  to  speak  to  me.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  hear  him."  Then  seeing  Ffrench  hesitate,  she  turns 
abruptly  to  him.  "  Go  !  "  she  says,  so  imperiously  that 
nothing  is  left  him  save  obedience. 

"  Now,"  says  she,  lifting  her  eyes  to  Hume's  when  her 
cousin  is  out  of  sight.  "What  is  it  you  have  to  say  ?  " 

It  is  plain  her  patience  is  at  an  end.  She  had  subdued 
herself  whilst  Ffrench  was  present  for  several  reasons, 
but  now  she  gives  full  scope  to  her  resentment.  She  has 
thrown  up  her  head  so  that  Hume  can  see  how  white 
her  face  has  grown,  and  that  the  large  grey  eyes  are 
flashing. 

"  Very  little,"  says  Hunic,  briefly,  perfectly  undisturbed 
by  her  tone.  "Just  a  word  or  two:  but  a  word  I  mean. 
My  eyes  have  been  open  to  a  good  deal  this  evening,  but 
I  still  hold  you  to  your  word  that  you  are  not  engaged  to 
be  married.  And  I  swear  to  you,"  quite  calmly  still,  but 
with  a  little  ring  in  his  voice,  "  that  whilst  I  live  you  shall 
marry  no  man  but  me  !  Not  Ffrench  or  any  other  man, 
but  only  me." 

"Is  that  all?"  says  she  with  an  angry  little  laugh. 
"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  swear  as  much  and  as  long  as 
you  like,  so  that  I  do  not  hear  you.  I  dislike  that  sort  of 
thing  !  But  as  to  marrying  me,  that  is  another  affair  altoge 
ther.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  The  days  are  past 
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when  one  can  capture  a  wife."  She  flings  him  a  scornful 
glance  as  she  says  this. 

"  I  shall  at  all  events  prevent  your  marrying  anyone 
else." 

"  And  how  ?  "  demands  she  again  contemptuously.  "  The 
days  of  the  poisoned  bowl  and  the  midnight  assassin  are 
gone  too,  with  the  coach  and  four  and  the  masked  hero. 
And  as  for  me,  I  tell  you  I  am  afraid  of  no  one,  of  nothing. 
And  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  this  moment,  it  is  my  thorough 
belief  that  I  perfectly  hate  you  !  '* 

Something  in  her  words  sobers  him  to  sadness. 

"Why  will  you  talk  to  me  like  this,  Nan  ?  "  says  he,  in 
a  low  tone.  "  Would  you  altogether  break  an  honest 
heart?  and  that  is  mine  for  you.  Is  it  nothing  to  you, 
the  pain  I  am  enduring  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  now  you  just  repeat  him — Boyle,"  cries  she. 
"  I  wish  you  would  all  let  me  alone.  I  don't  want  to 
marry  any  one.  I  don't  indeed,"  almost  piteously.  "  I 
only  want  to  be  left  in  peace.  As  to  marrying,  I  should 
hate  to  be  married.  To  be  chained  down  as  it  were  for 
all  one's  life,  oh  no  !  I— 

"  That  is  enough,"  says  he,  interrupting  her  hastily. 
A  rather  lengthened  pause  ensues,  and  then,  "Remember 
you  told  me  you  do  not  care  for  him,"  he  says  slowly. 

"  I  told  you  something  more  than  that  I  think.  That  I 
do  not  care  for  you  either." 

She  says  this  so  provokingly,  with  such  evident  malice, 
that  he  loses  his  temper.- 

"  I  wonder  why  I  waste  my  time  thinking  about  you," 
says  he  vehemently.  As  he  speaks  he  seizes  her  arm,  and 
compels  her  so  to  turn  that  he  can  look  into  her  eyes.  His 
grasp  under  the  influence  of  passion  is  perhaps  more  pain 
ful  than  he  knows,  because  she  flinches  and  by  an  abrupt 
movement  releases  herself  from  him. 

"  Oh,  you  are  cruel  !  "  cries  she,  and  presses  her  hand 
upon  the  portion  of  her  arm  where  his  fingers  had  closed. 
Then  slowly  she  draws  up  her  sleeve  and  shows  where 
a  deep  red  mark  discolors  the  whiteness  of  her  snowy 
flesh. 

"  Did  I  do  that  ?  "  says  Hume  shocked  at  the  sight.  All 
his  anger  dies  ;  he  remembers  nothing  but  that  he  has 
hurt  her — her.  Her  poor  pretty  arm.  Remorse  gnaws 
upon  him  as  he  sees  the  injury  he  has  inflicted  on  that 
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lovely  member.  With  a  sudden  unconquerable  impulse 
he  seizes  her  hand  and  presses  a  passionate  kiss  upon  the 
crimson  mark. 

"  Don't,"  cries  Nan,  pettishly,  pushing  him  frowningly 
away.  "  I  would  far  rather  have  the  bruise  than  the 
caress." 

She  turns  from  him  with  determination,  and  walks 
swiftly  in  the  direction  that  will  take  her  to  where  the 
others  are  already  weary  of  waiting  for  her. 

"  One  moment,"  says  Hume.  "  To-morrow,"  anxiously. 
"  What  about  it — you — you  will  still  come  out  sailing  ?  " 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  says  Nan,  coldly.  "  I  really  don't 
see  how  I  can.  There  is  very  little  pleasure  to  be  ob 
tained  from  anything,  if  one  is  to  endure  rudeness,  and 
ill-treatment  with  it." 

"  You  know  I  would  rather  die  than  ill-treat  you,"  says 
Hume. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  this"  pulling  up  her 
sleeve  once  more,  and  looking  at  her  arm.  Perceiving 
that  already  the  useful  mark  is  rapidly  disappearing,  she 
covers  it  up  again  with  all  speed. 

"  Try  to  forgive  me  that,"  pleads  he,  "  and  say  you  will 
keep  to  your  promise  to  come  out  for  a  sail  to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  think  I  can,  indeed,"  persists  Miss  Delaney,  who 
wouldn't  have  given  up  the  sail  for  a  good  deal,  yachting 
being  her  very  chiefcst  joy.  She  shakes  her  head  with 
terrible  firmness,  and  walks  on  again  with  increasing 
haste. 

"  Nan,"  says  Hume  desperately,  "  if  I  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  you  will  you  forgive  me?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  good  that  could  do,"  says  Miss 
Delaney,  contemptuously.  "  A  man  on  his  knees  must  be 
a  sorry  spectacle.  Do  you  propose  to  do  it  here,  in  this 
muddy  spot?  Well,"  brightening  somewhat,  as  though 
the  "  sorry  spectacle  "  has  suddenly  presented  itself  in 
pleasant  colors  to  her,  "  try  it.  One  can  never  tell 
beforehand  how  one  may  be  influenced  by  anything 
strange  or  out  of  the  common." 

"  Here  goes,  then,"  says  Hume,  preparing  to  kneel  on 
the  grass  that  runs  beside  the  path. 

"  Not  there,"  says  she,  maliciously.  "  I  bargained  for 
this  identical  spot,"  pointing  to  where  the  late  rain  has 
made  a  little  ugly  pool  upon  the  pathway. 
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"Oh,  Nan,  there  is  no  one  so  strong  as  you.  I  pray 
you,  then,  show  mercy,"  says  Hume,  laughing  in  spite  of 
himself.  "  Let  it,  I  implore  you,,  be  an  inch  or  two  to 
one  side." 

Laughter  is  infectious,  and  so  dear  at  all  times  to  the 
heart  of  a  Delaney  that  Nan,  after  a  brief  struggle,  gives 
in  to  it. 

"  There,  I'll  let  you  off,"  says  she,  with  some  scorn. 
"  Fancy  being  afraid  of  a  little  pool  like  that.  Ah,  there 
are  the  others,  and  everyone  looking  daggers.  Well,  I 
shall  tell  them,  and  truly,  that  it  was  all  your  fault." 

"  And  you  will  come  to-morrow  ?  "  questions  he,  eagerly. 

"  Yes.  But  mind,  I  will  have  no  scoldings,  and  no 
cross  looks.  The  Leslies  will  surely  be  there  ?  " 

"  They  have  promised  faithfully." 

"  Very  good.  If  I  choose  to  make  myself  agreeable  to 
Jack  Leslie,  I  won't  be  called  to  account  for  it." 

(i  Why,  of  course  not,"  says  Hume.  "  WTho  on  earth 
would  presume  to  call  you  to  account  for  anything  ?  " 

"  I  should  advise  you  to'  spend  all  your  time  between 
this  and  to-morrow  trying  to  find  that  out,"  says  Miss 
Delaney,  giving  him  a  little  sapient  nod. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  Women  with  tongues 

Like  Polar  needles,  ever  on  the  jar." 

No  sun  greets  the  coming  of  the  next  morning.  "  But 
at  all  events  no  rain  either,"  says  Nan  to  herself,  joyously, 
as  she  springs  out  of  bed  and  runs  to  the  window.  The 
sky  is  all  a  sullen  grey,  and  a  soft  low  curious  wind,  that 
sounds  as  though  it  were  purposely  suppressing  itself, 
rushes  through  the  woods  and  shrubberies.  It  is  a  deci 
dedly  unlovely  day,  but  still  one  not  altogether  hopeless  : 
there  are  touches  about  it,  little  gleaming  lights  now  and 
again,  that  suggest  to  the  braver-hearted  the  idea  that  it 
may,  later  on,  grow  into  a  glorious  afternoon. 

Almost  directly  after  breakfast  Fred  Croker,  who  is  to 
escort  Penelope  and  Gladys  to  their  aunt's  pic-nic  (Bartle, 
for  some  reason  unexplained,  not  being  considered  a  suffi- 
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cient  chaperon),  arrives  at  Rathmore,  and  on  his  very 
heels  the  aunt  herself — so  swiftly  indeed  that  Penelope 
has  not  enough  time  given  her  to  smuggle  him  out  of  the 
drawing-room  before  Mrs.  Manly's  head  is  round  the  door. 
It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  if  he  had  stood  his 
ground,  as  a  flying  coat-tail  has  ever  something  about  it 
calculated  to  raise  the  ire  of  our  parents  and  guardians. 

"Who  was  that?  "  demands  Julia  in  a  loud  and  severe 
tone.  She  is  always  specially  down  on  "  philandering  "  as 
she  is  pleased  to  call  it,  and  to-day,  happening  to  be  put 
out  by  the  unpropitious  look  of  the  sky  and  her  conse 
quent  fears  for  the  new  bonnet  she  is  bent  on  wearing,  her 
temper  is  not  by  any  means  as  sweet  as  she  believes  it. 

"  Only  Fred,"  says  Penelope  meekly,  finding  further 
evasion  useless,  and  turning  a  confused  and  very  red  face 
to  her  aunt. 

"  What  is  he  running  away  for?  Is  he  ashamed  of  him 
self,"  asks  Mrs.  Manly,  not  it  must  be  confessed  without 
reason.  "  Any  one  might  imagine  he  had  come  for  the 
spoons.  Good  heavens  !  What  conduct  !  And  what 
brings  him  here  at  this  hour  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  He  came — he  brought — it  was  a  message  for  me," 
stammers  Penelope. 

"  Then  why  couldn't  he  stand  and  deliver  it,  like  a 
gentleman,"  prosecutes  Julia  sternly.  "  Am  I  an  ogre,  or 
are  you  telling  the  truth  ?  There  was  something  about  his 
coat-tails  that  in  my  opinion  savored  strongly  of  guilt  ! 
Any  message  might  have  been  delivered  at  the  Gallyhead, 
where  I  believe  I  was  mad  enough  to  ask  him  to  join  us. 
I  tell  you  plainly  Penelope  that  I  don't  like  that  young 
man.  He  is  sly,  underhand  :  I'm  sure  the  way  you  and  he 
went  on  last  Thursday  evening  at  my  house  was  enough 
to  horrify  any  well-regulated  mind." 

"  Oh  Julia !  What  did  I  do  ? "  cries  poor  Penexope 
miserably. 

"Everything!"  with  a  sweep  of  her  right  arm.  "Such 
whispering  in  the  corridors,  such  flirting  all  over  the  place, 
such  cugger  a-mugger  a  in  every  corner  !  " 

This  last  awful  accusation  finishes  Penelope.  Being 
ignorant  of  its  meaning  she  goes  down  before  it  mentally 
and  physically.  Sinking  into  an  arm-chair,  she  turns  eyes 
full  of  despairing  tears  upon  Miss  Delaney,  who  has  just 
entered  the  room. 
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"Such  what?"  cries  Nan.  stopping  short  as  if  struck 
with  sudden  amazement.  Into  her  tone  she  has  thrown  an 
accent  of  the  very  wildest  curiosity. 

"  Cuggera-muggera  "  persists  Julia  valiantly,  whilst  red 
dening  perceptibly.  The  word  is  one  that  had  been  dear 
to  the  plebeian  Manly,  and  she  is  now  sorry  she  has  used 
it.  But  to  strike  her  colors  to  Nan,  of  whom  she  is  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  afraid,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment.  "And  a  most  expressive  word  too.  I  decline 
to  alter  it." 

"  Any  particular  language  ? "  pursues  Nan  briskly. 
"  Hindustanee,  eh?  It  struck  me  as  being  a  little " 

"  Any  language  you  like,"  says  Mrs.  Manly  with  a  sniff. 

"  I  wish  you  would  write  it  down,"  says  Nan,  with 
increasing  affability.  "  One  might  forget  it, — though  I 
hardly  think  it  possible — -still,  better  always  be  on  the  safe 
side.  A  new  word,  and  one  so  expressive,  as  you  say,  is 
always  interesting." 

"  Not  so  interesting,  however,  as  the  subject  that  called 
it  forth,"  says  Mrs.  Manly  tartly.  "  I  was  just  telling 
Penelope  that  I— 

"  What  a  perfect  bonnet,  Julia,"  interrupts  Nan  raptu 
rously.  "  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  You  like  it  really  ?  Think  it  becoming?  "  says  Julia, 
forgetting  her  anger  instantly.  She  smiles  and  bridles  a 
little,  and  nods  her  plumed  head.  "  But  what  of  the  day, 
my  dear  girl ;  very  unpromising  I  call  it ;  and  you  know 
even  the  mildest  flamp  is  fatal  to  feathers." 

"  Better  wear  another,  then." 

"  But  I  have  asked  the  Brownings,  and  you  know  Cecilia 
never  goes  anywhere  in  her  second-best  things.  It  is 
really  too  provoking  that  to-day  of  all  days  should  be  so 
uncertain.  If  it  was  a  regular  downpour  one  could  make 
up  one's  mind  to  it — but  as  it  is,  of  course,  I  shall  be  ex 
pected  to  be  at  my  post,  and  that  will  mean  ruin  to  my 
bonnet." 

"It  may  keep  up,"  says  Nan,  glancing  out  of  the 
window  at  the  dark  sullen  day.  "  For  my  own  sake  I 
hope  it  as  much  as  for  yours.  A  wet  day  on  the  water  is  a 
miserable  thing." 

"  What  water  ?  Are  you  not  coming  with  me  ?  "  asks 
Julia,  sharply. 

"  No,"  says  Nan. 
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"  Then  where  are  you  going?  "  more  sharply  still. 

"  Guess  ?  "  says  Nan,  who  never  can  resist  a  chance  to 
teaze. 

"  So  that  is  why  Boyle  is  not  coming  either,"  exclaims 
Julia,  growing  terribly  irate.  "  Now,  once  for  all,  Nan,  let 
me  tell  you,  I  will  not  have  any  nonsense  in  that  direction. 
It  is  in  my  power  to  make  or  mar  Boyle,  and  I  haye 
already  arranged  a  marriage  for  him.  You  have  no 
money,  neither  has  he,  and  besides  I  consider  a  union 
between  first  cousins  absolutely  sinful." 

"You  ought  to  go  into  Parliament  and  set  right  that 
abuse,"  says  Nan. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to-day  with  Boyle  ?  "  demands 
her  aunt,  indignantly. 

"  Where  do  you  think?  "  gaily. 

"  Answer  me,  Nan." 

"  You  would  never  guess  it,"  persists  Nan,  clasping  her 
hands  behind  her  back  and  shrugging  her  shoulders  with 
a  little  provoking  air.  "  To  the  most  delightful  place  in  the 
world,  because  the  most  inaccessible.  A  place  you  have 
never  seen  yet,  Julia — you,  with  all  your  experience. 
Come,  one  little  guess.  No?  Well,  ask  me  again,  prettily, 
the  name  of  it,  and  perhaps  I'll  tell  you." 

"  Where,  then?  "  asks  Mrs.  Manly,  wrathfully. 

"  Nowhere,"  declares  Miss  Delany  with  a  little  burst  of 
rippling  laughter.  "  Oh,  silly  Julia,  not  to  guess  that ; 
Mr.  Hume,  not  Boyle,  is  to  be  my  squire  to-day." 

"  Mr.  Hume  ? "  All  Julia's  wrath  fades  into  space. 
Her  face  grows  radiant.  "  You  don't  say  so  !"  she  says, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  settling  her  flounces  with 
all  the  air  of  one  prepared  to  hear  and  receive  graciously 
a  confidence.  "  Sailing,  of  course.  Oh,  my  dear  girl, 
what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  a  rich  man,  able  to  keep  a 
yacht — able  to  keep er well,  everything." 

"  Even  a  wife,"  says  Nan  audaciously,  who  sees  through 
her  as  easily  as  though  she  were  made  of  glass. 

"Just  so,  just  so,"  says  the  astute  Julia,  suppressing  any 
little  chagrin  she  may  be  feeling.  She  grows  even  bold 
beneath  the  satisfaction  she  is  feeling.  "  And  why 
shouldn't  you  be  that  wife  ?  "  she  says,  oh,  so  artlessly. 

"There  is  no  law  against  it,  I  believe,"  says  Miss 
Delaney,  meditatively. 

"  Not  one,  not  one,"  says  Julia,  enthusiastically.     She  is 
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hardly  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  her  reply  until  a  little 
mocking  laugh  from  Nan  enlightens  her. 

"  Law  or  no  law,"  cries  that  young  lady  promptly, 
"he'll  get  no  wife  in  me." 

"  That  is  what  girls  always  say  before  a  man  has  pro 
posed,"  says  Mrs.  Manly.  "  And,"  solemnly,  "  I'm  not 
sure  but  it  is  the  best  thing  to  say.  If  he  chances  to  hear 
it,  it  makes  him  doubly  determined  to  have  his  own  way- — 
all  men  being  despots  at  heart — and  if  he  does  not  hear  it 
— why,  no  harm  done." 

"  You  are  completely  thrown  away  down  here,  Julia," 
says  Nan.  "  You  should  go  and  mix  in  the  big  world  of 
politics.  Such  consummate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
such  diplomatic'  powers  as  you  possess,  would  lift  you  to 
the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  in  no  time." 

O  O 

"  Your  poor  dear  Uncle  Manly  often  said  the  same," 
acknowledges  Julia,  modestly.  "  But  never  mind  me. 
Dearest  girl,  let  us  think  of  something  else,  which,  if  less 
important,  is,  at  all  events,  full  of  interest,  namely,  you. 
chances  with  Mr.  Hume." 

Here  Nan  makes  a  little  irrepressible  movement — a 
dangerous  movement.  It  is  as  though  she  is  about  to  rise 
and  fall  upon,  and  slay  her  enemy,  but  she  suppresses 
herself. 

"  It  would  be  an  admirable  marriage,"  goes  on  Julia,  in 
her  usual  pottering  style.  "  A  while  since  I  spoke  to  you 
rather  sharply  about  your  little  flirtation  with  Boyle,  but 
boys  will  be  boys,  and  girls,  girls,  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
ei_ .> 

These  incontrovertible  facts  proving  a  little  too  much 
for  her,  she  grows  slightly  fogged  and  pauses  to  cough 
vigorously  with  a  view  to  collecting  herself. 

"  I  can  sec,"  she  goes  on  presently,  "  that  I  wronged 
your  commonsense  (inherited  from  me)  when  I  accused 
you  of  harboring  even  the  most  distant  intention  of  wed 
ding  with  Boyle.  My  dear  Nan,  you  must  pardon  that. 
Boyle  is  in  one  sense  a  beggar,  Mr.  Hume  is  all  that  any 
young  woman  could  possibly  desire.  A  most  excellent 
parti.  A  thorough  good  match." 

"  I  don't  consider  him  a  good  match,"  says  Nan,  coldly 
— decisively. 

"  Such  talk  is  folly,"  says  Mrs.  Manly,  with  irritation. 
""Are  you  looking  for  a  duke,  or  blood-royal  ?  I  can't 
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see  that  you  can]  possibly  expect  to  get  better.  All  you 
girls — so  many  of  you — and  not  a  penny  between  you  ! 
It  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  refuse  this  chance." 

She  pauses  here,  and  Nan  looks  curiously  at  her,  with 
her  shapely  head  thrown  well  back,  and  an  expression  half 
contemptuous,  half  shocked  upon  her  beautiful  lips. 
Truly,  to  wed  with  the  crowd  is  to  learn  vulgarity.  And 
all  this  sordid  arguing,  this  eager  dwelling  upon  money, 
what  is  it  but  the  very  essence  of  it? 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  are  waiting  for  ? "  cries  Julia, 
abruptly,  as  if  losing  patience. 

"  The  man  I  can  love.  That's  what  I  shall  call  '  a 
good  match,' "  says  Nan  gravely,  quietly,  yet  with  a 
suspicion  of  vehemence. 

"  Nonsense,"  says  her  aunt,  springing  to  her  feet.  "  I 
refuse  to  listen  to  such  folly.  Love  is  a  dream  ;  money  is 
a  reality.  Choose  as  you  will.  You  are  a  headstrong  girl, 
to  whom  it  is  useless  to  give  solid  advice.  Penelope  ! 
Where  is  that  girl  ?  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  your  book,  I 
suppose — imagining  herself  in  love  with  a  man  who  is 
as  little  likely  to  make  a  name  for  himself  at  his  profession 
as  I  am." 

"  What's  your  profession,  Julia?"  asks  Nan,  giving  way 
to  mirth,  though  in  reality  heartily  vexed. 

But  Mrs.  Manly,  scorning  to  reply,  stalks  out  of  the 
room  and  into  her  brougham,  merely  calling  to  Nan  as  she 
drives  away  a  last  pleasant  word  or  two  to  the  effect  that, 
if  Penelope  and  the  others  are  not  at  the  Galleyhead  in 
time,  "  she  is  not  going  to  wait  dinner  for  them,  etc." 

Nan,  rather  depressed,  goes  slowly  from  the  hall  door  to 
the  dining-room,  where  she  finds  Penelope  and  Gladys. 

"  Is  she  gone  ?  "  asks  Penelope  in  a  fearful  whisper. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"And  she  was  flattered,  worshipped,  bored." 

"  OH  !  gone — yes,"   says   Nan,  wearily;    "  I  wish  I  could 
say  for  good." 

lt  But  are  you  sure,  certain  ?  I  thought  she  would  ask 
to  see  me  again.     You  saw  her  go  ?  " 
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"  Arrah,  Miss,  didn't  ye  hear  her  go  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Murphy, 
v/ho  has  been  giving  the  battered  old  pieces  of  silver  a 
severe  cleaning,  and  is  now  replacing  some  of  them  upon 
the  sideboard.  "  Faix,  the  clatther  o'  thim  ridicklus  shoes 
ov  hers  goin'  down  the  steps  a  minnit  since  would  have 
waked  the  seven  sleepers  were  they  snorin'." 

"  She's  gone,  indeed,  for  a  season,"  says  Nan,  discon 
tentedly,  "  after  being  about  as  disagreeable  as  ever  she 
could  be.  Such  a  temper  !  And  all  because  she  is  afraid 
her  bonnet  will  be  spoiled.  I  never  met  anyone  whose 
remarks  are  so  full  of  the  most  execrably  bad  taste.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  we  have  got  to  endure  her.  No  hope  of 
escape.  I  wish,"  with  a  half  comic  sigh,  "  that  somebody 
would  run  away  with  her." 

A  chuckle  from  the  veteran  at  the  sideboard  here  attracts 
their  attention.  . 

"  Run  away  wid  her,  is  it?  "  says  he.  "  Fegs,  ye  needn't 
think  ye'll  get  rid  of  her  that  way.  Divil  a  bit  farther  any 
da  cent  man  would  get  wid  her  than  the  first  lamp-post, 
anyhow." 

"Did  she  say  anything  more  about  me?"  questions 
Penelope,  anxiously. 

"  No.  She  confined  the  rest  of  her  conversation  to  a 
treatise  on  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Hume.  She  went  away 
indignant,  because  I  failed  to  see  it  was  my  duty  to  marry 
him,  simply  on  account  of  his  being  richer  than  his  neigh 
bors." 

"  Did  she  spake  to  you  like  that  ?  Faix,  quare  as  she  is, 
she  has  glimmers  o'  sinse  sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Murphy, 
addressing  an  ancient  candelabrum. 

"  I  don't  believe  she's  got  one  bit  of  conscience,"  goes 
en  Nan,  hotly,  "to  try  and  induce  me  to  marry  a  man  I 
don't  care  a  pin  about.  It  is  disgraceful  of  her.  Just 
because  she  married  for  money  herself  she  thinks  all  the 
world  should  go  and  do  likewise." 

"  Mercenary  old  thing  !  "  says  Gladys.  "  You  are  quite 
right,  never  listen  to  a  word  she  says." 

"  Oh,  wisha  !  Miss  Gladys.  May  the  saints  give  ye 
wisdom  ! "  mutters  Murphy,  holding  up  his  hands  and  the 
mustard-pot  in  dismay. 

"  I  really  begin  to  hate  Mr.  Hume,"  says  Nan,  with  a 
little  frown.  "  I  hear  nothing  but  his  name  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  One  would  think  he  was  the  last  man  left 
alive." 
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"  Poor  Mr.  Hume  !  It  is  a  shame  to  visit  all  this  on 
him,"  says  Penelope,  gently.  "  After  all,  it  is  not  his 
fault,  and  surely  he  is  very  much  to  be  liked." 

"  More  power  to  ye,  Miss  Penelope,"  says  Mr.  Murphy 
to  the  salver.  "  Now  there  goes  wan  raisonable  girl,  the 
heavens  be  praised  !  " 

"  No,  he  isn't,"  says  Nan,  fractiously,  mindful  of  last 
evening's  skirmish  with  that  young  man.  "  He  is  both 
conceited  and  masterful.  I  can't  bear  him.  I  wish  that 
horrid  old  uncle  of  his  was  alive,  and  then  we  should  not 
be  annoyed  by  his  presence  here." 

"  He's  a  very  kind  man,"  says  Penelope  reproachfully. 
"  Indeed,  Nan,  I  think  the  only  fault  you  see  in  him  is  that 
he  is  in  love  with  you." 

"  Yes,  really  now,  Nan,  you  must  confess  he  is  good- 
natured,"  said  Gladys.  <l  And  as  to  the  fact  of  his  loving 
you  being  considered  a  fault,  well,  well,  that's  a  harsh  way 
of  looking  at  things." 

"  I  wish  a  few  more  people  with  his  fault  would  come 
down  here,"  says  Penelope,  laughing  ;  "  that  is  if  I  might 
be  the  object  of  their  failing." 

"  I  wish  you  were  Mr.  Hume's  object,"  declares  Nan, 
petulantly  ;  "  I  confess  I  am  tired  to  death  of  him — his 
name,  his  place,  his  money^  his  distinctly  ugly  face." 

"  Fegs  an'  all,  Miss  Nan,  ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  o' 
yerself,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  laying  down  the  cruetstand  with 
a  bang.  "  There's  Providence  has  thrown  the  biggest  bit 
o'  luck  that  iver  came  to  Rathmore  into  yer  lap,  and  ye're 
that  ungrateful  that  ye're  a'most  past  praying  for." 

" Et  tu  brute!"  cries  Nan,  turning  upon  him,  not 
angrily,  however,  quite  joyously.  That  she  is  amused  is 
apparent,  and  this  quick  change  in  her  from  despondency 
to  mirth  is  hardly  taken  notice  of  by  the  others,  so  rapid 
are  ever  her  transitions  from  mood  to  mood.  She  stands 
now  silently  looking  at  Murphy,  as  though  inviting  him  to 
enter  the  lists,  and  battle  it  out  with  her,  but  that  wary  old 
warrior,  not  understanding  her  war-cry,  wisely  refrains  from 
making  answer  to  it.  A  dim  belief  (born  of  her  late 
truculent  demeanor)  that  she  has  called  him  a  brute  is  the 
one  idea  her  words  have  conveyed  to  him. 

"You  are  as  bad  as  Aunt  Julia,"  says  *Nan,  nodding  her 
head  at  him.  "  I  believe  you,  too,  are  devoid  of  con 
science." 
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"  Oh  !  don't  say  that,  me  dear.  Don't  ye,  now  Miss 
Nan.  I've  always  lived  a  quiet  an'  peaceable  life,  an'  there's 
no  man  can  pint  the  finger  o'  scorn  at  me.  Tis  all  foryer 
own  good  I  spake,  me  dear,  an'  that" — solemnly — "ye 
know.  A  bad  conscience  is  a  bad  thing  !  "  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  with  deep  meaning.  "  An'  of  no  service  to  any 
one.  Ye'll  mind  Mike  O'Rafferty,  Miss  Penelope?  Him 
as  buried  the  wife  a  month  ago?  " 

"  Yes,  the  saddler's  man,"  says  Penelope. 

"  The  same,  Miss.  Well, — here's  now  for  a  rale  bad 
conscience  for  ye  !  Herself  wasn't  cowld  in  the  grave  a 
fortnight  or  less,  when  Mike  began  courtin'  afresh  that 
girl  o'  the  Donovans,  all  for  the  sake  o'  the  pig  an'  the 
feather  bed  that  belongs  to  her.  Ye  know  her  too,  Miss, 
don't  ye  ?  A  fat  latherrawn  of  a  girl  without  a  word  to 
throw  to  a  dog.  Well,  anyhow,  that's  her  picther,  an' 
Mike  thought  good  o'  makin'  her  an' the  pig  his  own.  But, 
fegs,  Miss,  the  wife,  ye'  may  be  sure,  had  a  word  to  say 
about  that,  though  her  lodgin'  was  on  the  cowld  ground. 
There  was  no  fear  she'd  stand  bein'  desarted  in  sich  a 
powerful  hurry  ;  an'  the  long  an'  the  short  of  it  is  that  she 
appeared  to  him  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Murphy  !  "  says  Nan. 

"  Oh  !  "  flinging  wide  his  arms.  "  Divil  a  lie  in  it  !  Up 
she  throtted  from  the  chapel-yard  an'  stood  up  sthraight 
an'  tall  be  his  bedside.  As  sure  as  the  day  came  that  he 
wint  to  coort  Moll  Donovan,  that  night  herself  would  come, 
an'  stand  over  him  in  the  dead  pitch  blackness." 

"  But  then,  how  did  he  see  her  ?  "  asks  Penelope. 

"Oh,  me  dear,  sure  ye  know  that  sperits  brings  a  light 
always  along  o'  thim.  An  awful  light,  'twould  make  ye 
screech  to  see.  For  all  the  world  like  the  shine  ye'd  make 
with  a  lucifer  match  before  sthrikin'  it  altogether." 

"  Murphy,  don't ;  you  are  making  me  creep,"  cries  Nan, 
so  tragically  that  the  old  man  believes  her. 

"  Give  us  the  third  volume,  Murphy,"  says  Gladys,  who 
is  honestly  interested.  "  Has  he  given  up  Moll,  and  gone 
back  to  his  first  allegiance  ?  " 

"  Faix,  no,  me  dear.  'Tis  he's  the  cunning  chap  !  He's 
found  a  way  for  himself  out  of  his  throuble,  an' diddled  the 
ould  woman  complately.  He  still  keeps  on  at  the  shop  in 
the  daytime,  but  for  the  night  he's  taken  a  bedroom  over 
Con  Callahan's  stables,  an'  there  he  sleeps  in  clover. 
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Dickens  a  bit  o'  the  wife  could  find  him  ever  since.  He's 
done  her  entirely  for  this  turn.  Did  ye  iver  hear  o'  sich  a 
known  blagguard  ?  An'  wouldn't  ye  have  thought  now, 
Miss  Nan,  that  a  ghost  would  be  more  clever  than  that  ? 
To  let  herself  be  outwitted  be  a  mere  mortial.  Look  at 
the  power  o'  thravellin',  Miss,  she  must  have  done  for  the 
past  month,  an'  the  sights  she's  seen.  Glory  be — 'tis 
surprisin'  how  advantages  is  thrown  away  upon  some 
people." 

"  The  village  is  small,  she  may  find  him  yet,"  says  Nan, 
consolingly. 

"  Well,  they  do  say,  Miss,  that  she's  on  her  rounds. 
There's  been  a  lot  of  pinchin'  an'  pokin'  felt  by  the  folks  at 
night  during  the  past  week.  There  was  Mary  Maguire 
found  yellin'  fit  to  kill  herself  the  other  morning  at  day 
break,  an'  when  they  asked  her  what  ailed  her  at  all,  at  all, 
she  said  she  felt  the  big  toe-nail  bein'  clean  dragged  off  her 
by  Mrs.  O'Rafferty.  The  saints  protect  us  !  But  isn't  it 
a  cruel  thing,  Miss,  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the 
guilty?  However,  there's  one  comfort,"  says  Murphy 
piously,  "  the  hirin'  of  that  bedroom  ivery  night  is  costing 
him  a  purty  penny." 

"  Here's  Mr.  Hume  driving  up  to  the  door,"  cries  Gladys 
looking  out  of  the  window.  "  Is  he  come  for  you,  Nan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  said  he'd  drive  me  to  Glandore.  There  run 
and  talk  to  him,  while  I  put  on  my  hat,"  says  Nan,  flying 
out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Like  ghosts,  pale  drifts  of  mournful  light 
Stretch  in  the  west,  and  on  the  night 
Look  with  sad,  faces,  wan  and  white." 

LONG  before  Hume  and  Miss  Delaney  have  reached 
Glandore,  the  latter  has  regained  her  normal  frame  of  mind 
— that  happy  frame  that  as  a  rule  renders  her  the  most 
delightful  of  companions.  Of  all  the  Delaneys — and  they 
are  as  happy-go-lucky  a  people  as  you  could  find — she  is 
the  gayest,  the  merriest,  the  most  likely  to  adapt  herself  to 
any  circumstances,  however  untoward,  that  might  fall  to 
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her  lot.  The  swift  rushing  through  the  air — chilly,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  some  coming  change — behind  the  two  high- 
stepping  bays,  raises  her  spirits  to  such  an  altitude  that  the 
past  worries  of  the  morning  fade  into  insignificance,  and 
seem  indeed  scarce  worthy  of  a  thought.  Lighter  than 
thistledown  they  now  lie  upon  her  memory. 

Trotting  the  horses  with  rather  reckless  speed  down  that 
last  steep  little  hill  that  leads  to  the  pier,  Hume  brings 
them  up  then  smartly,  and  the  dingey  being  in  readiness, 
Nan  and  he  are  rowed  across  to  the  Zephyr,  to  find  that 
though  already  very  late  as  to  the  fixed  hour  of  appointment 
they  are  the  first  arrivals. 

"  Dirty  looking  weather,  sir,  I'm  afraid,"  says  the  cap 
tain — Gregson — speaking  to  Hume  over  Nan's  shoulder, 
as  he  gives  her  his  hand  up  the  ladder. 

"  Oh,  come,  Mr.  Gregson,  you  mustn't  say  that,"  cries 
Nan,  gaily.  "  I  am  here  to  enjoy  myself,  and  you  won't 
be  the  one  to  prevent  me,  will  you  ?  " 

She  beams  upon  the  captain  as  she  says  this  with  such 
delicately  flushed  cheeks,  and  deep  appealing  eyes,  that  no 
man  with  half  a  heart  could  resist  her. 

"  No,  Miss.  No,  indeed,  Miss  Delaney.  It's  true  I've 
seen  worse  days  than  this  turn  out  very  well  towards 
evening." 

"Then  this  evening?"  asks  Nan,  anxiously,  "you think 
it  will  be  lovely — eh  ?  " 

"  It  may,  Miss  ;  it  may  indeed,"  says  Gregson,  refusing 
to  let  his  conscience  have  fair  play.  How  can  he  damp 
the  spirits  of  this  pretty  young  lady,  who  is  so  plainly 
depending  upon  him  to  let  her  have  a  pleasant  afternoon. 
If  she  has  chosen  to  elect  him  as  her  clerk  of  the  weather 
for  this  special  day,  is  he  to  be  the  one  to  refuse  to  do  her 
allegiance  ?  From  the  first  hour  on  which  she  had  stepped 
aboard  his  employer's  yacht,  now  some  weeks  ago,  he  had 
succumbed  to  her  charms — to  her  gentle  friendly  way  of 
treating  him  and  all  the  other  sailors. 

"Mr.  Leslie's  party  not  come  yet  ?"  says  Hume,  more 
as  a  remark  than  a  question. 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  as  yet.  Something's  kept  them,  I  sup 
pose." 

The  something,  whatever  it  is,  keeps  them  so  long  that 
at  last  it  dawns  upon  the  minds  of  those  waiting  for  them 
on  board  the  yacht  that,  in  all  probability,  they  do  not 
mean  to  come  at  all. 
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"  Too  bad  if  they  have  really  thrown  us  over,"  says 
Hume,  coming  up  to  Nan,  after  a  brief  consultation  with 
Gregson,  who  has  just  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Les 
lies  are  weather-wise  folk. 

"  You  think  they  won't  come,  then  ?  "  says  Nan,  in  a  dis 
appointed  tone. 

"  Well,  you  see  it  is  growing  late." 

"  But  not  so  very  late.  It  is  only  because  the  day  is 
dark  that  it  looks  so  like  evening."  The  disappointment 
is  growing  more  intense. 

"You  see — Gregson  says — he  believes  they  mistrust  the 
day,"  As  he  says  this  he  is  conscious  of  a  feeling  that  ne 
is  in  fault  somehow. 

"Really?  Oh  !  how  horrid  of  them  !  Just  like  Jack 
Leslie  ;  such  a  girl  of  a  man,  always  afraid  of  a  wet  jacket. 
And,"  defiantly,  "  it  isn't  going  to  rain  either." 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  rain  !  I  don't  fancy," 
smiling,  "  he  was  afraid  of  that  or  of  anything,  indeed,  be 
yond  the  fact  that  I  shouldn't  take  out  the  yacht.  Gregson 
says " 

"  Gregson  says  it  will  be  a  grand  evening,"  says  Nan, 
promptly.  "  I  asked  him  about  it  and  he  said  that.  If 
Jack  wasn't  afraid  of  his  jacket  he  was  afraid  of  sea  sick 
ness.  There  is,"  with  a  steady  look  at  him,  "  nothing  else 
to  fear.  Even  if — outside  there  " — pointing  to  the  sea  out 
side  the  harbor,  "  it  should  be  a  little  rough,  who  cares 
about  that?" 

Who,  indeed,  with  those  large  dark  entreating  eyes 
fixed  on  his?  But  then  the  defalcation  of  the  Leslies  has 
left  her  without  a  chaperone.  Could  he  possibly, — no 
matter  how  keenly  she  may  desire  this  sail  that  he  can  give 
her,  and  he  alone, — could  he  possibly  take  her  out  with 
him,  and  keep  her  away  from  her  friends  for  so  many  hours, 

without  another  woman,  without .  No,  it  is  not  to  be 

thought  of !  Here  he  turns  to  say  so,  as  gently  as  he  can, 
and  once  more  meets  her  questioning  eyes.  They  are 
growing  almost  pathetic  now.  Whereupon  he  steels  his 
heart.  No  ;  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  mo 
ment.  Those  earnest  beseeching  eyes  still  hold  him.  Well 
— at  all  events — if  it  is  to  be  thought  of,  it  is  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  long  time  first  ! 

"  I'm  so  distressed  about  it  all,"  he  says,  sitting  down 
beside  her,  and  looking  really  unhappy.  "  To  think  you 
should  have  had  your  tiring  drive  here  all  for  nothing." 
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"  But  why  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Because  I  suppose  I  must  now  take  you  home  again." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  says  Nan,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  "  Must  I  go  home,  and  without  even  one  delightful 
rush  through  the  waves  ?  Not  even  one  sail !  And  it  is 
so  early  yet.  Could  we  not  go  out  for  even  an  hour  or  so  ? 
Just,"  coaxingly,  "  for  one  little  hour?  " 

"  After  all,  I  don't  see  that  it  could  make  much  differ 
ence,"  says  Hume.  He  turns  to  Gregson,  who  is  near — 

"  What  about  a  short  sail,  Gregson  ?  "  says  he. 

"  As  you  will,  sir,"  says  Gregson,  and  half  an  hour  later 
sees  them  outside  the  harbor  running  swiftly  eastwards 
before  a  strong  and  ever-increasing  wind. 

They  have  passed  Adam  and  Eve  now — the  two  Islands 
that  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor — and  have  left  them 
so  far  behind  that  the  flocks  of  black  divers  perched  on 
their  heights  look  less  like  birds  than  rows  of  ragged 
edges  of  rock. 

"  Like  the  teeth  of  a  giant's  comb,"  says  Nan  with  a 
little  laugh  so  full  of  purest  enjoyment  that  it  does  Hume's 
heart  good  to  hear  it.  As  she  speaks  she  shakes  out  of 
her  pretty  hair  the^salt  drops  of  spray  that  an  admiring 
ocean  has  flung  at  her. 

"  How  you  like  the  sea  !  "  says  Hume. 

"  That  is  too  poor  a  word  ;  I  love  it.  Do  you  know," 
with  a  little  touch  of  gravity  that  sits  sweetly  on  her,  "  I 
don't  believe  I  should  ever  have  grown  quite  strong  again 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  yacht,  and  therefore — '  kindly  ' — 
for  you.  You  remember  when  first  you  came,  how  miser 
able  I  was — how  weak.  All  the  spring  and  early  summer 
I  was  laid  low  by  that  hateful  fever,  and  then  came  that 
first  day  on  board  this  boat — out  at  sea,  with  the  fresh 
breeze  blowing  round  me,  and  the  dash  of  the  salt  waves 
in  my  face,  and  the  sweet,  mild  smell  of  the  sea  everywhere. 
Oh,  it  put  new  life  into  me  !  " 

"  Did  it  ?  "  says  he  slowly.  And  then  a  little  quicker, 
"  I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  at  the  new  life  you  put  into 
me?" 

He  checks  himself  here,  ashamed  of  himself.  It  is  not 
the  time  or  place  to  betray  his  love  for  her. 

"  Come  down  and  have  some  lunch,"  he  says  abruptly, 
in  as  matter-of-fact  a  tone  as  he  can  conjure  up  at  a 
moment  when  his  heart  is  so  full  of  joyful  hope. 

9 
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Far  out  at  sea  the  fishing  boats  can  be  seen  ;  some  near, 
some  so  many  miles  distant  that  they  show  but  indistinctly 
against  the  grey  horizon,  and  are  half  lost  in  a  delicate 
cloud  of  mist.  All  seem,  however,  to  be  making  for  home 
even  thus  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  one  by  one  they  pass 
them  by,  the  Zephyr  rushing  ever  onwards,  making  a  per 
fect  picture  against  the  dark  green  of  the  ocean,  with  her 
white  sails  shining  like  silver  in  the  sullen  light. 

Past  Milk-cove  harbor  now  they  go,  and  now  Sheepscove 
is  left  behind,  and  they  are  looking  almost  into  Ross  Bay, 
lying  snugly  between  its  two  hills,  and  with  the  spire  of 
St.  Faughnan's  Cathedral — that  most  ancient  of  saints — 
rising  high  above  the  graveyard  trees.  Below  is  the  coast 
guard  station  gleaming  snow-white,  over  there  the  verdant 
woods  of  Cregane  mounting  from  sea  to  sky.  And  now  all 
this  is  forgotten,  and  they  have  left  behind  them  not  only 
Castle  Hume  frowning  down  upon  the  angry  waves,  but 
the  light-house  at  the  Galleyhead,  that  good  friend  to 
those  "  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business 
in  great  waters." 

The  sea  has  grown  the  color  of  an  ivy  leaf,  and  here  and 
there  great  bands  of  palest  green  lie  between  dark  borders. 
The  sky  is  lowering,  and  seems  as  if  it  grew  towards  the 
ocean,  whilst  the  sweet  drifting  mists  of  evening  have 
changed  into  a  wild  wet  shower,  mingled  with  a  hoarse  and 
rising  gale  of  wind  that  rushes  through  the  sails  with  angry 
defiant  shrieks.  Whilst  from  the  rocks  and  tiny  islets  lying 
round,  and  now  half  hidden  by  the  clouds  of  foam  that  the 
violent  waters  have  cast  upwards  to  the  frowning  heavens, 
thousands  of  sea-gulls  rise,  and  with  discordant  cries  fly 
inland  as  though  scenting  the  coming  storm. 

And  now — all  at  once — with  an  awful  suddenness,  the 
evening  dies,  and  night  descends  ;  within  five  minutes,  or 
perhaps  a  little  more,  the  outline  of  the  coast  disappears, 
and  darkness  settles  on  both  sea  and  land.  The  white 
wings  of  the  terrified  gulls  vanish  as  if  by  magic,  and  as  if 
by  magic  too,  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven  seems  on  fire 
— peal  after  peal  of  thunder  rends  the  air — a  mighty  wind, 
let  loose,  rushes  across  the  deep.  The  storm  so  long  im 
pending  has  at  length  caught  earth  and  water  in  its  fierce 
embrace. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 

Sing  heigh-ho  ! 

There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 
And  counts  his  love,  as  I  do  thee  ; 
Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry ." 

IT  is  many  hours  later,  and  now  long  past  midnight,  yet 
still  the  storm  is  raging  in  all  its  fury.  When  first  it  burst 
upon  them,  Hume  and  Mr.  Gregson  had  made  an  effort  to 
run  for  Ross  Bay,  a  wild  thought  that  resulted  in  absolute 
failure,  and  now  the  Zephyr  is  tearing  onward  through  the 
heavy  seas,  straining  every  nerve,  as  might  a  living  thing, 
to  resist  the  frenzy  of  the  gale. 

The  night  is  black  as  pitch,  the  heavens  like  an  inky 
cloud  seems  to  hang  close  by,  almost  within  reach  of  their 
hands,  should  they  uplift  them.  Behind  them — far  behind 
them  now — the  light  from  the  Galleyhead  flashes  out 
upon  the  darkness,  the  one  touch  of  sympathy  from  those 
on  land  that  reaches  them.  As  the  good  yacht  plunges 
into  the  trough  of  the  seas,  to  rise  again  on  each  gigantic 
wave,  this  burning  steadfast  light  seems  to  the  anxious 
men  on  board  like  the  grasp  of  a  friendly  hand. 

Now  and  again,  too,  brilliant  streaks  of  lightning  light 
up  the  scene,  showing  the  hills  and  vales  of  the  wild  sea, 
and  the  curling  snowy  foam  on  the  tops  of  the  angry  waves 
that  have  hardly  time  to  be  blown  away  by  the  fierce  wind 
ere  darkness  falls  again. 

Hume,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  there  seems 
to  be  a  lull  in  the  storm,  runs  down  the  stairs  to  the  saloon, 
to  find  Nan  clinging  to  a  sofa,  pale,  and  with  large  gleam 
ing  eyes.  She  compels  herself  to  composure,  however,  and 
even  conjures  up  a  small  smile  to  greet  him. 

"  Well,  this  can't  go  on  for  ever,  that's  one  comfort," 
says  the  young  man,  sick  at  heart  for  her,  because  of  that 
poor  little  miserable  smile,  yet  speaking  with  an  assump 
tion  of  gaiety  that  he  hardly  hopes  can  deceive  her.  "  This 
Storm  is  bound  to  go  down  before  morning." 
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"  Morning  !  "  says  she,  in  a  low  tone,  a  voice  so  unlike 
her  usual  merry  one  that  he  almost  starts.  "  Oh  !  surely 
it  should  be  morning  now." 

"  Has  it  seemed  so  long  ?  "  says  Hume.  "  Oh,  my  poor 
girl,  what  a  night  it  has  been  for  you  ! " 

"  A  night,"  says  she  with  another  wan  little  smile. 
"  Has  it  indeed  been  only  one  night,  or  a  whole  year  of 
nights  pressed  into  one?  But,"  feverishly,  "it  must  end 
soon.  When  will  the  day  break  ?  Tell  me  that.  What 
makes  it  so  long  in  coming  ?  Is  it  the  storm  that  makes 
it  still  so  dark  ?  " 

Hume  glances  at  the  clock  to  see  it  had  stopped  at  half- 
past  eleven.  Evidently  she  has  no  idea  of  the  real  time, 
and  he  finds  now  a  difficulty  in  enlightening  her,  so  many 
hours  must  still  elapse  before  the  welcome  daylight  greets 
her. 

"  Of  course,  such  weather  as  this  darkens  everything," 
he  says,  evasively.  "  But  why  don't  you  lie  down  ?  Why 
not  try  j;o  sleep.  In  my  cabin  in  there  you  might  make 
yourself  comfortable,  and — 

"  Oh,  sleep  !  "  says  she. 

"  You  think  you  couldn't,  but  you  are  so  exhausted  that 
you  might  sink  into  unconsciousness  after  a  bit  in  spite  of 
yourself.  Do  try  it." 

"  To  lie  down  would  madden  me,"  says  she,  slowly. 
"  To  be  able  to  move  about  is  the  only  thing  that  helps  me. 
To  be  alone  is  horrible.  Oh  !  how  long  you  were  before 
you  came  down  now."  She  stops  and  turns  her  eyes  in 
tently  upon  him.  "  Shall  we  be  drowned  ?  "  she  says  with 
a  curious  steadiness. 

"  Nonsense  !  Don't  give  place  to  such  a  thought.  Nan, 
is  that  how  you  have  passed  the  night — in  such  fear  as 
that  ?  "  Involuntarily  he  moves  closer  to  her,  and  takes 
her  cold  hand  and  presses  it  between  both  his  own.  "  I 
wish  to  heaven,"  he  says,  remorsefully,  "  that  I  had  not 
brought  you  out  to-day." 

"  No  use  thinking  about  that  now  :  and  it  wasn't  your 
fault.  I  persuaded  you  against  your  better  judgment. 
Besides,"  with  a  gentle  glance,  "  if,  as  you  say,  there  is 
really  no  danger,  why  we  may  yet  live  to  laugh  at  this  hour, 

and  when    we  get  safely  back  to  land,  we Ah,  ah, 

what  is  that !  " 

A  resounding  crash  overhead.     Pressing  her  back  upon 
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the  sofa,  he  rushes  on  deck  to  find  the  main-mast  has  been 
carried  away. 

This  last  touch  of  malice  seems  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
storm  ;  it  is  plainly  dying  out.  The  sea,  however,  is  still 
running  mountains  high,  and  the  yacht,  disabled  as  it  is, 
fights  with  it  but  feebly.  Overhead  the  dense  blackness 
has  lifted  somewhat,  and  a  star  or  two  can  be  distinctly 
seen.  Notwithstanding  these  signs  of  approaching  calm, 
the  wind  still  blows  a  hurricane,  and  drives  the  yacht 
before  it  at  full  speed. 

The  men  having  cut  free  the  dismantled  mast,  the  boat 
once  again  rights  itself,  and  Hume,  who  throughout  the 
commotion  has  seen  before  him  shining  out  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night  the  silent  terrified  eyes  of  Nan,  and  remem 
bered  too,  with  what  cruel  want  of  ceremony  and  sympathy 
he  had  forced  her  back  upon  the  sofa  and  left  her — hurries 
down  to  her  once  more.  The  fear  that  she  may  have 
fainted  there,  alone,  with  no  loving  hand  to  help  her,  has 
been  haunting  him  with  a  persistency  that  has  half  un 
nerved  him. 

But  that  she  has  been  quite  sensible  of  all  the  horrors 
of  the  last  hour  is  quite  plain  to  him  as  he  enters  the  saloon. 
In  one  moment  he  can  see  that  s*he  is  still  sitting  on  the 
sofa  where  he  had  left  her,  but  the  next — she  has  risen, 
and  rushed  to  him,  and  literally  flung  herself  into  his 
arms. 

"  Nan  !  "  says  he,  in  a  low  voice,  almost  choked.  To 
have  her  here,  in  his  arms,  of  her  own  accord  ! 

"  Oh  !  1  am  frightened — frightened  !  "  cries  she,  with  a 
gasp,  and  then  she  gives  way  altogether,  worn  out  by  the 
cruel  strain  of  all  this  past  mighty  unrelieved  terror,  and, 
laying  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  she  bursts  into  pas 
sionate  sobs. 

"  Darling  !  darling  !  "  whispers  Hume,  holding  her  to' 
him,  as  though  to  prove  to  her  that  he  is  strong  enough  to 
protect  her  against  all  harm  as  in  this  supreme  moment 
he  feels  he  indeed  is.  "  Take  courage  ;  the  worst  is  over. 
There  is  no  longer  any  danger.  There  is  not,  I  swear  to 
you.  Think  !  would  I  say  that,  if  I  still  believed  other 
wise?  I  thank  God  that  fear  of  any  kind  is  at  an  end." 

But  Nan  still  clings  to  him,  her  slender  frame  shaken  by 
her  sobs. 

"  But   what   was    that    awful   noise  ? "  she   cries.     "  I 
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thought  it  was  the  end  !  And  you — you  left  me  !  Oh  !  it 
was  horrible  to  be  here  alone,  without  a  soul  to  tell  me 
how  long  it  would  be  before  I  found  myself  struggling  with 
the  cold  water.  You  should  not  have  left  me.  I  wonder 
I  did  not  go  mad.  And  now — even  now — if  there  is  hope," 
shivering,  "  it  seems  to  have  come  too  late — I  cannot  grasp 
it.  How  many  hours  ago  is  it  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  one,  and  I  could  not  have  come  sooner." 

"  Only  one  !  I  can't  remember  how  long  ago  it  seems 
since  you  left  me,  but,"  sobbing  freshly,  "  quite  a  terrible 
long  time  ago  at  all  events." 

As  she  says  this  she  tightens  the  grasp  of  her  fingers  on 
his  arm,  and  presses  closer  to  him,  as  though  once  again 
overcome  by  the  tortures  past  ;  Hume,  with  a  beating 
heart,  lifts  the  trembling  hand  and  presses  it  to  his  lips. 

Alas  !  for  that  one  sweet  moment  when  his  arms  encir 
cled  her,  she  willing  !  And  alas  !  for  the  wild,  glad,  mad 
belief  that  then  entered  into  him,  that  it  was  for  love  she 
had  thus  turned  to  him,  in  her  fear  and  trouble  ! 

All  her  nervousness  she  cries  out  upon  his  breast, 
thinking  of  him  only,  poor  child,  if  she  thinks  at  all — as  a 
friend,  a  help — one  who  will  feel  with  and  for  her.  A 
sense  of  protection  in  the  support  of  his  arms  soothes  her, 
and  she  is  indeed  so  far  weakened  by  all  she  has  gone 
through,  that  she  would  have  clung  to  any  friendly  figure 
as  she  now  clings  to  him.  .  He  is  nothing  to  her  beyond  a 
fellow-sufferer — a  being,  sufficiently  well  known  and  trusted, 
let  her  cry  aloud  to  him  the  fear  that  has  been  consuming 
her. 

But  to  him,  her  tender  recognition  of  him  as  a  friend  in 
time  of  trouble  has  had  but  one  meaning.  Surely  she 
would  not  have  thus  come  to  him,  would  not  thus  so  sweet 
ly  have  surrendered  herself  had  not  her  heart  spoken.  In 
•her  misery,  her  despair,  her  loneliness,  she  had  rushed  to 
him,  had  thrown  herself  gladly  into  his  arms.  The  word 
"gladly  "  he  puts  in  with  all  modesty,  yet  with  a  sure,  and 
certain,  and  thankful  belief  in  the  truth  of  it.  One  fact 
alone  escapes  him,  that  in  her  fear  there  was  no  one  else 
to  whom  she  could  have  gone. 

"  It  will  be  all  over  soon,"  says  he,  gently ;  with  one 
hand  he  smoothes  her  ruffled  hair,  putting  it  back  from 
her  burning  forehead.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  that  in  spite  of 
this  new  joyful  belief  in  her  affection  for  him,  he  never 
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attempts  to  kiss  her.  The  pretty  oval  of  her  cheek  lies 
clear  to  him,  yet  though  an  almost  unconquerable  desire 
to  press  his  lips  to  it  urges  him  to  the  deed,  he  refrains. 
The  very  fact  that  she  is  his  guest  may  have  restrained 
him — or  perhaps  an  unacknowledged,  almost  unknown 
doubt  of  that  love  of  her  for  him,  of  which  but  now  he  has 
assured  himself. 

"  The  clouds  are  breaking,"  he  goes  on  presently. 
"  Before  I  came  down  I  saw  a  star  or  two,  and  though  the 
wind  is  still  strong  we  no  longer  fear  it.  Come,  now,  that's 
good  news,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  one  dared  believe  it,"  says  she,  with  a  long- 
drawn  quivering  sigh.  "  The  last  time  you  came  down 
you  made  quite  light  of  our  peril,  too,  and  yet  it  was  then 
that  that  awful  sound  reached  me.  What  was  it?  I  felt 
the  yacht  tremble  all  through.  We  were  going  down,"  she 
shudders. 

"  The  mainmast  was  carried  a^vvay  just  then." 

"  The  big  mast !  Oh  !  how  can  you  say  danger  is  at 
end  ?  How,"  reproachfully,  "  can  we  ever  get  back  to 
Glandore  without  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  says  he,  pausing  as  if  to  choose  his  words,  "  you 
must  not  think  a  mast  is  everything.  I  promise  you  we 
shall  get  to — to — land  without  it." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  use  in  your  saying  any  more, 
thank  you,"  says  she,  in  a  tone  of  humble  resignation. 
"  I  know  we  are  going  to  be  drowned,  and,  though  I  am 
sure  you  mean  to  be  kind,  I  think  I  should  rather  be  pre 
pared  for  it,  than  find  myself  all  at  once  in  the  water 
without  a  second's  warning.  The  shock  would  be  less,  I 
think." 

"  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  you,"  says  he,  brightly. 
"  You  are  hungry  ;  you  are  worn  out ;  you  want  something 
to  bring  you  up  a  rung  or  two.  Now,  sit  down  here,  and 
hold  on  to  the  table  while  I  get  you  sonething." 

He  makes  her  sit  down  with  all  the  airs  of  a  proprietor 
— unnoticed  by  her — but  so  delightful  to  him,  that  he  feels 
his  heart  brimming  over  with  ecstasy.  She  is  his,  surely. 
This  terrible  night — this  thrice  blessed  night — has  given  her 
to  him.  His  pulses  are  beating  wildly,  he  can  hardly  re 
strain  the  content  that  is  his  ;  it  is  with  difficulty  he  sub 
dues  the  happy  smile  that  strives  for  mastery  on  his  lips, 
as  he  opens  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  compels  her  to 
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take  some  of  it.  This,  with  a  biscuit  or  two,  is  all  he  can 
induce  her  to  take. 

'•  I  think  I  am  too  tired  to  eat,"  says  she  at  last,  with  a 
weary  little  laugh.  The  champagne  has  so  far  done  her 
good,  that  she  has  consented  to  regard  their  position  as 
being  in  one  degree  outside  the  jaws  of  death. 

"  Then  you  shall  lie  down,"  says  he,  still  with  that  new 
delicious  touch  of  authority  in  his  whole  air.  And  Nan, 
too  worn  out  to  argue  further,  and  in  truth  longing  to  make 
welcome  the  sleep  that  is  already  weighing  down  her  eye 
lids,  follows  him  to  the  door  of  his  cabin. 

"  Good-night,"  says  he,  holding  her  hand  for  a  moment. 

"  Good-morning,"  returns  she,  with  a  faint  return  of  her 
old  gaiety,  pointing  to  the  stairs,  down  which  the  first  pale 
gleams  of  coming  day  are  stealing. 

"  True,  true  !  "  says  Hume.  "  May  it  be  a  happy  one." 
He  looks  at  her  again,  and  lifting  her  hand  lays  it  upon 
his  lips. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"My  temples  throb,  my  pulses  boil, 
I'm  sick  of  song." 

THE  day  has,  indeed,  broken  as  he  reaches  the  deck  ;  a 
sullen  morning,  truly,  but  nevertheless  most  welcome — far 
more  welcome  to  those  now  watching  its  dull  uprising 
than  have  been  thousands  of  its  more  brilliant  compeers. 
Across  the  vast  expanse  of  water — still  angry,  and  dying 
with  reluctance  into  the  ordinary  calm,  as  if  grieving  for 
last  night's  wild,  glorious  frenzy — there  steals  a  soft,  tre 
mulous  pallor,  now  here,  now  gone,  now  here  again,  that 
finally  resolves  itself  into  the  common  daylight. 

"  Yon   grey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day." 

A  slight  mist  is  falling,  and  a  deadly  chill  pervades  the 
air,  but  Hume,  whose  soul  is  on  fire,  sees  nothing  of  the 
dreariness  that  marks  the  morn — feels  nothing  of  its 
cold  and  discomfort. 
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She  had  run  to  him  of  her  own  accord,  had  thrown  her 
arms  around  him  !  Sweet  arms  !  Dear  arms  !  Did  the 
whole  wide  earth  ever  contain  a  creature  so  altogether 
lovely  as  is  she  ?  And  surely  she  would  not  have  thus 
wholly  abandoned  herself  to  him  had  not  her  heart  pleaded 
for  him.  He  is  too  blest — too  happy  !  There  can  be  no 
mistake  either,  for  when  he  clasped  her  to  him.  she  had  not 
shrunk  from  him  ;  nay,  rather,  she  had  clung  the  closer, 
as  though  welcoming  his  protection.  Was  ever  man  so 
fortunate  ? 

He  feels  as  if  he  wanted  to  do  something  for  everybody 
he  knows,  so  he  begins  with  the  sailors,  and  determines  to 
treble  the  amount  of  the  present  he  would  on  an  ordinary 
occasion  have  made  them,  over  and  above  their  wages, 
after  an  affair  of  this  kind — a  night  in  which  they  had 
battled  valiantly  with  death  and  gained  the  victory.  This 
determination  he  held  to,  when  all  his  circumstances  had 
changed,  and  despair  instead  of  joy  was  his. 

Presently  the  mist  clears  off  a  little,  and  the  day  grows 
more  distinct.  The  wind  is  still  turbulent,  and  the  Zephyr, 
half  dismantled,  flies  before  it,  as  if  exulting  still  in  the 
victory  gained  over  the  storm  now  dead. 

"  Where  are  we,  Gregson  ?  "  asks  Hume,  who  has  been 
lost  in  a  happy  reverie,  but  brings  himself  back  to  the  pre 
sent  as  he  sees  the  captain  approaching. 

"  Nearer  England  than  Ireland,  sir,"  says  that  taciturn 
person. 

"  Yes,"  says  Hume,  still  a  little  dreamily.  "  Where  are 
you  making  for  ?  " 

"  Milford,  sir.  It's  our  best  tack  now,"  says  the  cap 
tain.  "  With  this  wind  we  shall  be  there  by  evening." 

"  Evening,"  repeats  Hume  to  himself.  He  has  grown 
rather  grave,  and  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  looks  out  to 


It  is  well  worth  a  look  !  The  mist  has  vanished  almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  the  clouds  above,  parting  slow 
ly,  heavily,  a  brilliant  glorious  gleam  of  early  sunshine 
streams  down  upon  the  foaming  waves,  gilding  each  crest 
with  crimson.  Spots  of  blood  they  seem  in  the  quick  un 
certain  lights  that  the  heavens  emit,  the  day  being  still  in 
a  half-hearted  state,  grey  now,  and  now  crimson,  and  now 
yellow  and  crimson  mingled  in  a  glowing  splendor.  After 
all  in  spite  of  its  bad  promise,  the  day  is  going  to  be  a 
glorious  one. 
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Twice  he  had  gone  down  to  see  if  Nan  is  awake,  to  find 
her  still  wrapt  in  slumber — or  at  all  events  to  imagine  her 
so.  He  has  grown  positively  nervous  about  her,  and  is  for 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  battling  with  the  fear  that  she  may 
be  dead  through  excess  of  terror  born  of  last  night's  mis 
chances,  when  about  twelve  o'clock  the  door  of  his  cabin 
opens  and  Nan  steps  forth. 

Such  a  lovely  Nan.  A  little  dark  beneath  the  eyes  per 
haps,  because  of  past  anxiety,  a  little  pale,  for  loss  of 
sleep,  a  little  melancholy  about  the  lips  because  of  the  un 
certainty  that  still  reigns  in  her  bosom,  but  a  most  beauti 
ful  sweetheart  for  all  that. 

"  At  last  !  "  says  he  advancing  towards  her. 

"  I  have  been  lazy,  haven't  I,"  says  she  with  a  flickering 
smile. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  says  Hume.  "  It  shows  me  you  slept 
at  all  events,  and  sleep  you  wanted.  Well — has  your 
laziness  given  you  an  appetite  ?  " 

"  That's  not  the  word,"  says  she  laughing,  "  appetite  is 
a  small  thing  compared  with  the  demon  that  is  devouring 
me.  What  is  there  for  breakfast?  Something  nice  I 

hope,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  And .  Oh,"  suddenly, 

turning  to  him  with  a  very  earnest  face,  "  what  I  really 
want  to  say  to  you  is,  that  I  am  so  glad  the  storm  is  gone 
quite  away.  It  is  a  beautiful  morning,  isn't  it?  We  shall 
be  home  again  in  no  time." 

"  Breakfast,  sir,"  says  the  steward  behind  them.  Hume 
acknowledges  his  tidings  with  suspicious  gladness. 

"  Breakfast  first — conversation  afterwards,"  says  he, 
leading  Nan  to  a  table,  so  delicately  spread  that  last  night's 
storm  seems  nothing  more  than  a  passing  and  most  dis 
agreeable  nightmare. 

Hunger  appeased,  however — and  this  takes  a  reason 
able  time — Nan's  appetite  being  of  the  distinctly  healthy 
order — her  mind  returns  to  actualities. 

"What  o'clock  is  it  now?"  asks  she,  looking  at  Hume 
across  the  cutlets.. 

"Twelve." 

"  So  late  !  What  a  fright  they  must  be  in  at  home." 
She  pauses  as  if  a  little  frightened  herself,  and  now  goes 
on.  "  But  they  won't  have  to  waste  much  more  time  on 
conjecture,  will  they  ?  We  shall  be  in  the  harbor  very 
soon  now,  shan't  we?  " 
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Hume  hesitates.  She  is  so  openly  sure  that  they  are  on 
their  homeward  way,  is  so  distinctly  anxious  that  they 
should  soon  reach  land,  that  his  heart  fails  him  when  he 
dwells  upon  the  honest  truth.  It  is  an  unfortunate  hesita 
tion. 

"  Very  soon,"  says  he,  not  looking  at  her. 

"  But  what  does  that  mean  ?  Shall  we  get  into  Glan- 
dore  by  three?"  No?  Four  then?  Half-past  four? 
Five  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  slowly. 

'  Oh,  that  is  too  bad,"  cries  she  impulsively,  "  and  I 
promised  so  faithfully  to  meet  him  to-day/' 

Hume  starts  as  if  shot.  A  quick  sharp  pang  pierces 
his  heart.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  real  truth  comes 
home  to  his  heart,  and  all  his  fair  dreams  of  a  few  hours 
since  lie  as  crushed,  and  dead,  and  scentless,  as  though 
they  had  never  been. 

Although  he  has  not  spoken,  something  in  the  strange 
ness  of  his  glance  compels  her  to  answer  the  question  in 
it. 

"  I  should  not  care  so  much  about  keeping  my  promise 
to  him,"  she  says,  growing  unaccountably  nervous  beneath 
his  steady,  almost  threatening  regard.  "  But  he  was  so 
angry  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  coming  out  with  you  to 
day,  yesterday — oh,  was  it  yesterday  ?  "  a  frightened  ex 
pression  coming  into  her  pretty  face.  "  And  you  know 
what  a  temper  he  has,  and  so  I  said  I  should  meet  him,  and, 
and  now,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  '  He,' — '  him,' — who  ?  "  demands  he  with  a  violence  but 
badly  subdued. 

"  Why,  Boyle,  of  course ;  who  else  should  it  be  ?  "  says 
she. 

Something  of  rage,  and  misery,  and  despair  mingled, 
checks  his  utterance  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  now  he 
bursts  out  passionately. 

"So,  after  all,  your  escape  from  death  just  resolves  itself 
into  a  regret  that  the  past  storm  has  prevented  you  from 
meeting  '  him '  to-day ;  I  am  as  nothing  to  you  !  We  have 
been  at  the  gates  of  the  grave  together,  you  and  I,  and  yet 
your  first  thought  is  for  him.  Not  for  the  anxiety  you 
have  caused  your  sisters,  your  brothers,  but  for  him. 
What,"  says  he  sternly,  seizing  her  by  the  wrist,  and  com 
pelling  her  to  meet  his  gaze,  "  what  am  I  to  learn  from 
that  ?  " 
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With  a  swift  but  passionate  movement  Nan  wrenches 
herself  free. 

"  Learn  !  "  says  she  haughtily.  "  For  one  thing  I  will 
answer  no  questions  put  to\me  in  that  tone.  For  another 
— have  you  yet  to  be  taught  that  I  am,  unfortunately,  your 
guest  ?  " 

She  is  standing  back  from  him,  and  is  looking  at  him 
with  defiance  written  on  every  line  of  her  face. 

"  Unfortunately,  indeed,"  says  Hume,  "  for  me.  But  a 
few  hours  ago  and  I  believed  myself  the  happiest  man 
alive,  and  now — now — I  am  to  know  that  I  am  less  than 
nothing  to  you.  Even  when  you  lay  within  my  arms  your 
thoughts  were  of  another.  Great  heaven  !  How  can  you 
stand  there  so  calm  when  I  am  broken-hearted  ?  Do  you 
never  think  ?  Have  you  no  conscience  ?  Don't  you  care  ?  " 
He  breaks  off  abruptly,  as  if  afraid  to  go  on. 

':  All  this  is  of  no  consequence,"  says  she  with  a  little 
angry,  emphatic  gesture  of  the  hand.  "  What  I  want  to 
know  is  when  I  shall  get  home  ?  " 

Her  tone  is  irritating.  It  says  plainly,  "  When  shall  I 
get  rid  of  you?  "  Hume's  face  darkens,  and  he  moves  a 
step  nearer  to  her. 

"  That  depends  upon  yourself,"  he  says.  "  I  told  you 
once  you  should  never  marry  any  man  but  me.  I  shall 
keep  to  that  determination." 

"  You  mean,''  says  she,  and  then  she  pauses.  "  When 
shall  we  reach  home  ?  "  she  asks  again,  but  now  in  a 
trembling  tone. 

"  Never ! "  returns  he,  violently,  "  until  you  consent  to 
marry  me." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"Love,  you  dear  delusive  dream,  you!     Very  sweet  your  victims 

deem  you, 
When,  heard  only  by  the  seamew,  they  talk  all  the  stuff  they  can." 

NOT  until  he  has  reached  the  deck  does  his  right  mind 
return  to  him,  and  with  it  overwhelming  regret  and  sham*. 
But  the  reckless  words  that  had  issued  from  his  lips  could 
not  now  be  recalled — and  later  on  bear  bitter  fruit.  Of 
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all  his  misery  this  sense  of  having  forgotten  himself  stings 
keenest,  and  in  truth  the  first  misery,  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  no  part,  no  place  in  her  affections,  is  cruel  enough 
to  suffice  for  one  time.  For  a  few  sweet  blessed  hours  he 
had  believed  she  loved  him,  and  the  awakening  from  that 
belief  has  been  little  short  of  a  death-blow.  Until  this 
imaginary  finding,  and,  after  it,  the  loss  of  her,  he  had  not 
known  the  depth  of  the  passion  that  she  had  aroused  with 
in  his  heart.  It  is  a  part  of  his  being — a  love  so  strong, 
so  earnest,  so  ardent  that  even  the  fact  that  she  does  not, 
or  ever  will,  care  for  him,  has  not  the  power  to  destroy  it. 

What  madness  possessed  him  to  cherish  that  fond  delu 
sion  that  she  had  at  last  given  herself  to  him?  Why,  even 
as  she  lay  upon  his  breast,  she  had  cared  nothing  for  him. 
She  had  simply  clung  to  him,  as  she  might  have  clung  to 
a  senseless  log,  if  in  it  safety  lay.  No ;  he  is  nothing  to 
her. 

But  is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  have  said  to  her 
what  he  did.  It  amounted  to  a  threat ;  a  threat  to  one 
beneath  his  roof  as  it  were,  and  in  a  sense  in  his  power  ! 
Standing,  looking  down  into  the  water,  with  now  and 
again  a  salt  spray  flinging  itself  against  his  face,  he  lives 
over  again  this  last  disastrous  half  hour,  and  deliberately 
condemns  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  out  the  workings  of  a  man's  mind, 
but  I  know  that  Hume,  after  a  severe  self-analysis,  tells 
himself  that  but  one  course  is  open  to  him,  to  go  down,  to 
see  her  again— fraught  with  inexpressible  pain  as  this 
move  must  be — and  apologize  to  her  for  the  words  he  had 
used  when  last  he  left  her. 

She  is  standing  now,  exactly  where  she  had  stood  then. 
One  might  imagine  her  graven  in  stone,  so  motionless  is 
her  attitude.  As  he  approaches,  however,  she  lifts  her 
head  and  looks  steadily  at  him. 

"  I  have  come  to  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Hume  slowly, 
as  if  finding  it  hard  to  speak.  "  I  should  not  have  spoken 
to  you  as  I  did.  And  as  for  what  I  said,  it  was  absurd. 
That  you  know  for  yourself." 

"  I  know  so  little,"  returns  she,  slowly;  "that  more  or 
less  I  must  depend  upon  you.  A  sorry  thing  for  me." 

"  I  deserve  that,  of  couise,"  says  Hume,  paling  a  little. 

"  My  ignorance  is  indeed  so  great,"  says  the  girl,  im 
movably,  "  that  for  the  third  time  I  am  compelled  to  ask 
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you — you,  who  hitherto  have  refused  to  answer — when  we 
shall  reach  Glandore." 

"Here  again  you  place  "me  in  the  wrong,  and  justly," 
says  Hume.  "  I  should  have  told  you  at  first  what  I  must 
tell  you  now,  that  in  our  maimed  condition  we  cannot  get 
back  to  Ireland.  We  are  making  for  Milford.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  get  back  to  Glandore  with  this  wind." 

He  pauses,  and  looks  at  her  with  indescribable  anxiety  ; 
and  for  some  time  she  does  not  speak,  but  now — 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  she  says,  in  a  low,  determined 
tone. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,"  says  Hume,  the 
blood  flushing  his  face  again.  "  With  the  mainmast  gone, 
and  this  wind  in  our  teeth,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
return  to  Glandore.  You  can  ask  Gregson  ;  he  may  be 
able  to  explain  it  to  you." 

"  I  want  no  one  to  explain  anything.  I  can  see  it  all 
quite  clearly  for  myself.  Now  that  I  look  back  upon  every 
thing,"  says  Nan,  "  I  can  see  that  you  laid  your  plans 
beforehand,  that  you  did  it  all  on  purpose.  I  don't  believe 
you  ever  asked  the  Leslies  to  join  you,  and  that  you  per 
suaded  me  to " 

"  I  persuaded  you,"  interrupts  Hume,  stung  by  the 
glaring  injustice  of  this  charge,  "I?  Was  it  not  you 
yourself,  who  suggested  a  short  sail,  who " 

"  You  knew  who  you  had  got  to  deal  with,"  says  Nan  ; 
"  you  knew  I  could  not  resist  the  sea.  And  you  built  on 
that,  and— 

"  And  no  doubt  I  turned  on  the  storm  to  order,"  says 
Hume,  contemptuously.  "  Cogliostro  was  a  fool  to  me. 
Let  us  talk  sense,  I  beseech  you,  and  not  descend  to  such 
child's  play  as  this.  I  tell  you  we  cannot  return  to  Ire 
land  until  \ve  first  reach  England,  and  that  will  not  be 
until  this  evening." 

"  That  means  that  I  cannot  return  to  Rathmore  until 
another  night  and  day  has  gone  by.  Two  days,  two 
nights  ;  oh,  what  must  they  be  thinking?  "  cries  she,  so 
miserably  that  Hume's  heart  bleeds  for  her. 

"  I  can  telegraph  to  them  the  moment  we  reach  Milford," 
says  he,  hastily. 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  for  me,"  returns  she,  stormily.  "  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  never  seen  you ;  you  have 
been  nothing  but  a  trouble,  and  a  cause  of  dissension  to 
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me  from  first  to  last.  And  now  what  have  you  done  ? 
Because  of  you  I  shall  be  scolded,  and  regarded  with  cold 
eyes  by  all  of  them  when  I  get  back.  Julia  will  have  a 
thousand  hateful  things  to  say  ;  father  a  thousand  more. 
Oh  !  how  shall  1  ever  face  them  ?  " 

"  You  needn't,"  says  Hume,  slowly. 

"  What !  "  cries  she,  flashing  round  at  him,  whilst  heavy 
tears  gather  in  her  eyes.  "  You  think,  then,  that  fear  will 
induce  me  to  go  to  you.  You  little  know  me.  No,  no. 
Cold  looks  or  scoldings  would  be  small  things  in  compari 
son  with  the  horror  of  being  your  wife.  Besides,  what 
have  I  done  ?  They  can  only  say  I  was  merely  going  out 
without  the  Leslies,  that  is  all.  That  is  nothing.  And  to 
escape  such  ,a  trifle  as  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  whole 
life  would  never  occur  to  me.  Besides — to  prove  to  you 
how  foolish  is  your  design — if,  indeed,  to  avoid  a  scolding 
or  two,  I  should  dream  of  marrying  anyone,  there  are 
other  people  in  the  world  besides  you.  There,"  defiantly, 
"  there  is  Boyle,  for  example.  He  would  not  be  angry  with 
me." 

Beyond  the  fear  of  a  lecture  from  Julia,  and  a  scathing 
sarcasm  or  two  from  her  father,  she  has  evidently  no  fears 
for  the  future.  The  fact  that  scandal  outside  her  family 
circle  may  be  busy  with  her  name,  because  of  her  absence 
from  home  for  two  days  and  nights  with  Hume,  never 
seems  to  occur  to  her.  For  this,  at  least,  Hume  is  grateful. 

"  Don't  you  think,  instead  of  accusing  me,  you  had 
better  discuss  your  plans,"  said  he,  coldly.  "  We  shall 
get  into  Milford  late  to-night.  You  can  go  to  an  hotel 
there,  and  take  the  morning  boat  back  to  Cork." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  arrange  my  plans  for  me," 
says  she  with  a  frown.  "  I  shall  go  to  no  hotel,  I  shall  go 
straight  to  London.  I  have  an  uncle  there.  He  will  take 
care  of  me,  until  at  home  they  have  forgotten  all  about 
this  scrape  into  which  you  have  led  me." 

"  As  you  will,"  says  Hume,  ignoring  this  last  accusation. 
'  We  shall  catch  the  night  mail,  and  reach  London  by 
morning." 

"  You  shall  not  accompany  me,"  cries  she,  with  an  angry 
stamp  of  her  foot.  "  All  my  desire  is  to  bid  you  good-bye 
for  ever.  Whatever  my  ticket  costs,  my  uncle  shall  repay 
you,  but  beyond  your  help  so  far,  I  want  nothing  of  you." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  take  you  to  your  uncle's,"  said 
Hume  icily.  "  Make  up  your  mind  at  once  to  that." 
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"  But  why,  why,  why  ?  "  cries  she  passionately  ;  and 
then  as  if  overcome  she  bursts  into  tears.  "  Oh,  am  I  never 
to  get  rid  of  you,"  sobs  she  vehemently.  "  Must  I  indeed 
endure  you  for  all  these  long,  long  hours  before  I  reach 
London  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so,''  says  Hume  bitterly,  turning  away. 


All  the  rest  of  the  intervening  time  before  town  is 
reached  passes  like  a  dream.  At  Milford,  finding  the  tele 
graph  office  just  on  the  point  of  closing.  Mr.  Hume  sends 
a  message  to  Rathmore,  with  a  view  to  staying  anxiety 
there  ;  and  after  that  comes  the  long  dreary  waiting  for 
the  night  train  that  must  take  them  up  to  London. 

Nan,  with  an  obstinacy  foreign  to  her,  has  resolutely 
declined  to  go  to  an  hotel,  or  even  to  eat  or  drink.  She 
makes  it,  indeed,  very  plain  to  him  that  she  will  accept 
nothing  at  his  hands,  and  perversely  declines  to  answer 
him  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  put  to  her  a  question. 
In  deadly  silence,  refusing  even  to  meet  his  eyes,  she  sits 
out  in  the  dismal  waiting-room  at  the  station  the  hours 
that  must  elapse  before  the  train  departs.  Tired  out,  even 
exhausted,  both  in  mind  and  body,  she  still  so  far  con 
quers  triumphantly  the  pangs  of  nature  that  she  disdains 
even  to  look  at  the  tray,  daintily  arranged,  that  Hume  has 
desired  a  waiter  to  lay  beside  her.  Seeing  this,  an  almost 
vehement  anger  against  her  rises  within  Hume's  breast — 
an  anger  largely  mingled  with  unhappiness. 

"The  train  is  about  to  start,"  he  says,  abruptly,  enter 
ing  the  waiting-room,  whereupon  she  rises  and  follows  him 
to  the  carriage  he  has  secured  for  her.  He  has  bought 
her  a  railway  lamp  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  papers 
— he  has  filled  the  carriage  with  rugs  and  cushions,  done 
all,  in  fact,  that  he  can  do  to  make  her  comfortable — in 
vain.  With  a  little  scornful  gesture  she  flings  the  papers 
far  from  her  on  to  the  opposite  seat,  piles  the  cushions  on 
the  top  of  them,  and  makes  a  heap  of  the  rugs  upon  the 
floor. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  says   Hume,  savagely.     "  It  will  be 

bitterly  cold   presently,  and   you Take  one  rug  at 

all  events." 

To  this  appeal  she  makes  no  reply.  Leaning  back  in 
her  corner  she  closes  her  eyes  and  turns  her  head  aside, 
as  though  no  such  person  as  Hume  is  in  existence. 
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Later  on,  during  the  night,  he  manages  to  secure  at  one 
of  the  stations  some  grapes  that  he  hopes,  though  faintly, 
may  tempt  her  to  break  the  fast  she  has  now  so  obstinately 
kept  for  such  a  terrible  time.  Laying  them  by  her  side 
without  a  word,  he  retreats  to  his  end  of  the  carriage, 
which  now  they  have  to  themselves,  and  waits  with  very 
considerable  anxiety  for  what  she  may  chance  to  do  with 
them. 

To  his  inexpressible  relief  she  lets  them  lie  where  he  has 
placed  them  instead  of  instantly  rejecting  them,  as  had 
been  her  way  with  the  papers  and  rugs. 

There  is  a  slight  delay  before  the  train  moves  on  again, 
quite  four  or  five  minutes,  and  still  she  suffers  the  fruit  to 
lie  unmolested  by  her.  Hume's  heart  beats  high  with 
hope.  Perhaps,  after  all,  when  she  has  had  time  to  reflect 
she  will  exonerate  him  from  blame  in  this  matter ;  will 
even  restore  him  to  favor.  If  already  she  has  so  far  for 
given  him  as  to  accept  something  at  his  hands,  is  it  not  a 
sign  that  she  may  grant  still  greater  kindnesses  later  on. 
That  he  has  been  the  unfortunate  means  of  seriously  com 
promising  her  he  feels  bitterly.  Innocent  as  the  whole 
affair  has  been,  there  will  not  be  wanting  censorious  tongues 
to  give  it  so  black  a  shade,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prove  its  whiteness.  If  she  would  but  consent  to  the 
one  remedy — a  marriage  with  him. 

A  glance  at  the  cold  proud  profile  refuses  him  hope  in 
this  quarter,  and  yet  how  is  she  to  return  home  again  to 
submit  to  the  hints  and  inuendoes,  the  slights,  the  sneers 
to  which  her  rivals  will  be  only  too  glad  to  subject  her? 
He,  and  he  alone,  can  come  to  her  rescue.  This  uncle — 
he  may  have  influence  with  her.  The  desire  to  enlist  him 
on  his  side  grows  strong  within  Hume's  breast. 

But  she  may  herself  consent.  Her  fancy  for  Ffrench 

may  not  have  gone  deep,  and  if  reasoned  with — if . 

Surely  this  all-absorbing  love  that  he,  Hume,  bears  for  her 
must  at  last  compel  a  return.  And  even  now,  angry  as 
she  has  been,  is  she  not  relenting  ?  She  has  not  openly 
refused  those  grapes.  If  she  indeed  accepts  them  may  it 
not  be  a  sign  that 

His  thoughts  here  get  an  abrupt  check.  The  train  has 
once  more  started,  and  the  lights  of  the  station  now  lie  far 
behind  them.  Nan  has  risen  and  lifted  the  window.  A 
swift  current  of  air  rushes  in  so  keen  and  strong  that  it 

10 
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ruffles  the  soft  hair  lying  on  her  forehead.  Still  holding 
up  the  window  she  bends  backwards,  takes  up  the  grapes, 
and  slowly,  deliberately  drops  them  into  the  blackness  of 
the  night. 

A  moment  later  she  has  lowered  the  sash  again,  has 
dropped  back  into  her  seat — has  resumed  her  old  position. 
Once  more  silence  falls  upon  the  two  occupants  of  this 
carriage  ;  and  upon  the  heart  of  one — despair  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  Clouds  wilhgather  round  evening  star 

Sorrow  may  silence  our  first  gay  rhyme." 

IGNORANT  of  the  laws  that  rule  society  in  London,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  Nan  that  in  the  month  of  September  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Blake,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  out 
of  town.  Providentially,  however,  he  is  not,  and  is  still 
lingering  over  a  late  breakfast  when  Nan  and  Hume  are 
announced.  His  wife  and  daughter  have  found  a  resting 
place  somewhere  in  the  Riviera  by  this  time,  but  Business, 
always  spelled  with  a  capital  letter  in  Mr.  Blake's  mind, 
keeps  him  still  in  town. 

He  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  rather  bald,  and  grown  nervous 
through  long  battling  with  an  adverse  fortune.  Fate, 
indeed,  had  dealt  him  many  a  buffet  before  he  reached  his 
present  comfortable  position,  and  the  signs  of  the  struggles, 
now  overcome,  live  with  him  always.  The  sparse  locks  he 
still  possesses  are  of  a  sandy  hue — grey-bitten — and  hang 
exceeding  limp.  Few  tilings  so  white,  so  even  as  the  part 
ing  that  diivides  these  skimpy  hairs  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
To  the  intelligent  observer  it  seems  to  run  from  the  back 
of  his  head  straight  down  to  the  tip  of  his. nose,  which  is 
elongated  to  quite  a  remarkable  degree.  The  forehead  in 
this  "  run  "  is  of  no  account  at  all.  One  can  see  nothing 
but  that  snowy  road  marching  right  down  his  head  to  the 
end  of  the  proboscis.-  It  positively  fascinates.  It  might 
suggest  itself  to  the  imaginative  mind,  that  were  a  little 
fairy  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Blake's  head,  what  a 
delightful  race  it  could  have  down  that  fine  smooth  pate 
right  on  to  the  end  of  his  nose,  where,  from  that  noble 
Roman  peak,  he  might  survey  the  world. 
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He  is  a  quiet  man.  calm  to  an  almost  irritating  degree, 
and  fearful  of  shock  or  surprise.  To  float  easily  down 
what  is  still  left  to  him  of  the  river  of  life  is  his  one  ambi 
tion — safe  from  sunken  rocks  and  jagged  edges,  and  all 
that  could  make  the  passage  disagreeable.  Anything  new 
or  strange,  or  out  of  the  common  run  of  his  existence 
would  be  so  distasteful  to  him,  as  to  be  almost  a  terror. 
It  is  then  with  unmixed  dismay  that  he  gazes  on  Hume's 
card,  and  hears  the  butler  tell  him  that  Miss  Delaney  is  in 
the  library. 

Miss  Delaney  !  Good  heavens,  it  must  be  one  of  those 
Irish  girls,  one  of  his  dead  sister's  children  ;  a  child  of 
that  abominable,  bloodless,  sarcastic  old  Delaney. 

"  A  young  lady,  Simpkins?  " 

"  Quite  young,  sir,  very  young." 

"Child,  eh?"' 

"  No,  sir.  Young  lady  as  you  said,  sir.  Tall, — h'm — 
and  not  unlike  yourself,  sir.  The  young  gentleman's  tall 
too,  sir." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  say  Mrs.  Blake,  wearily.  Who  on 
earth  can  the  "  young  gentleman  "  be  ?  Not  a  nephew, 
as  his  name  is  Hume.  Not  even  a  nephew-in-law,  as  her 
name  is  still  Delaney.  A  young  girl  and  tall,  running 
about  the  world  with  a  young  man  who  is  apparently  no 
thing  in  the  world  to  her  !  Mr.  Blake's  spirits  sink  to 
zero. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  rises,  and  reaches  the  library,  to 
find  there  a  pale  indignant  girl,  and  a  man  scarcely  less 
so.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  Hume  makes  an 
attempt  to  explain  their  presence  here,  being  interrupted 
vehemently  by  Nan  at  the  end  of  almDst  every  sentence. 
Indeed  presently  Mr.  Blake — who  is  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  upset,  and  considerably  mixed  as  to  the  prin 
cipal  points — throws  up  his  hands  in  despair,  and  asks, 
broken-heartedly,  that  one  at  least  will  be  silent  whilst  the 
other  speaks. 

He  leans  back  in  his  chair  as  he  makes  this  distracted 
appeal,  and  passes  his  hand  over  his  forehead  in  a  bewil 
dered  fashion.  To  have  a  niece  dropped  down  upon  him 
in  this  unexpected  way  by  the  clouds,  or  rather  thrown  up 
at  him  by  the  ocean,  is  more  than  he  can  instantly  feel 
grateful  for.  A  niece,  of  whose  existence  he  had  hardly 
been  aware.  He  had  once,  indeed,  gone  over  to  Ireland 
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to  see  his  sister,  when  Nan  and  Penelope  had  been  but 
little  things,  and  Bartle  an  infant  in  arms,  and  had  then 
and  there  taken  an  inveterate  dislike  to  his  brother-in-law 
for  which  few  men  could  blame  him.  He  had  not  gone 
there  again,  and  year  after  year  added  to  the  estrangement 
that  then  arose  between  him  and  his  sister,  though  through 
no  fault  of  her's  as  he  always  felt  and  acknowledged.  It 
was  only  that  he  could  not  stand  Delaney. 

And  now  after  fourteen  years,  or  so,  comes  this  girl,  tall, 
defiant,  and  the  very  image  of  the  dead  sister  who,  once 
at  all  events,  had  been  dear  to  him.  How  or  with  whom 
she  has  come  is  but  a  clouded  tale  to  the  poor  puzzled 
gentleman  sitting  in  a  dismal  silence,  with  one  hand  rub 
bing  dolefully  at  his  forehead. 

That  there  is  something  distinctly  grave  about  the 
matter  he  is  compelled  to  understand  by  Nan's  white  face 
and  angry  eyes,  and  Hume's  air  of  being  on  the  defensive. 
But  what  is  it? 

Hume  had  prepared  a  short  speech — arranged  during 
that  terrible  night  journey  in  the  train — a  speech  meant  to 
explain  all  things  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  that 
went  fluently  enough  for  some  time  ;  but  when  he  got  to 
that  part  when  he  declared  his  inability  to  return  to  Glan- 
dore,  Nan  interrupted  him. 

"  That  is  not  true,"  says  she,  in  a  low  distinct  tone,  and 
with  a  glance  of  burning  hatred.  And  from  that  moment 
she  contradicted  him  flatly  at  every  chance. 

"  If  I  might  speak  to  you  alone,"  says  Hume  at  last, 
turning  a  rather  pale  face  to  Mr.  Blake.  That  he  is  with 
difficulty  restraining  his  temper,  the  latter  can  see  at  a 
glance. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  just  so — exactly,"  says  poor  Mr.  Blake  ner 
vously.  He  is  on  thorns  by  this  time,  and  indeed  distinctly 
frightened.  What  sin  has  he  committed  in  all  his  peaceful 
life  that  these  two  terrible  people,  with  faces  full  of  wrath, 
should  be  thus  flung  into  his  path  ?  And  what  has  he 
done  that  they  should  both  regard  him  with  such  an  angry 
eye?  Let  them  fight  it  out  with  each  other  by  all  means, 
but  why  drag  an  unoffending  gentleman  into  it  ?  He  feels 
as  if  he  were  standing  between  two  fires,  and  were  making 
ready  for  death  that  may  come  at  any  instant.  Good 
heavens,  if  he  could  get  this  girl  out  of  the  room  !  Both 
of  them  out  of  the  room  would  be  better — would  let  him 
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breathe  more  easily — but  even  one  out  of  the  way  would 
be  a  distinct  relief. 

Mechanically  he  walks  to  the  bell  and  pulls  it  vigor 
ously. 

"  Send  Mrs.  Weston  here,"  says  he  to  the  man  who 
answers  it. 

"  You  must  be  tired,  my  dear — dreadfully  tired,"  turn 
ing  to  Nan,  who  looks  the  very  incarnation  of  health  and 
youth  and  indignation.  "  Worn  out  I  should  say,  from 
your — er — disastrous  journey.  Perhaps,  if " 

"I  am  not  tired,"  says  Nan  sternly.  "I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.  I  am  ready  to  start  on  another  journey 
at  once.  I  want  to  go  home." 

"  Why,  so  you  shall,  my  dear — er — presently." 

"  No,  at  once,"  emphatically.  "  I  shall  start  this  in 
stant.  I  only  came  here  to  let  you  know — to  let  you  be 
a  witness  to  the  way  I  have  been  treated  by — by  him  !  " 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Hume,  who  disdains  to  see 
it. 

"  Yes,  yes — it  was  most  unfortunate,  most  uncom 
fortable,"  said  Mr.  Blake  with  a  heartfelt  sigh,  "  but  as  to 
starting  this  instant,  my  dear,  on  your  homeward  route, 
I  fear,  I  greatly  fear,"  — another  eloquent  sigh — "  that  will 
be  impossible." 

"  It  shan't  be — I  must  go "  cries  Nan,  vehemently. 

"  The — er — the  railway  service  is  -sadly  deficient,  I'm 
afraid,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  meekly  ;  "  I  doubt  there  will  be 
a  train  to  suit  you  before  this  evening.  I'm — I'm  dread 
fully  sorry  about  it,"  says  the  poor  man  with  profound 
sincerity. 

"  Not  until  this  evening  ?  How  am  I  to  live  till  then  ?  " 
exclaims  Nan,  her  tone  full  of  impatient  disgust. 

"  We  must  all  live  through  our  misfortunes,"  says  Mr. 
Blake,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  Ah,  Mrs.  Weston,  will  you 
take  my  niece  upstairs  and — er — make  her  comfortable 
during  her  stay  here.  Go,  my  dear,  go  with  my  house 
keeper  and  try  and  get  a  little  rest." 

"  You  want  to  get  me  out  of  the  way,"  says  Nan,  with  a 
defiant  glance  at  Hume,  who  returns  it  with  interest. 
"  Well,  I'll  go — but,"  turning  to  her  uncle,  "  don't  believe 
one  word  he  says  !  He'd  say  anything  to  suit  his  own 
purpose." 

"  You  are  over-fatigued,  my  dear;  quite  done  up,"  says 
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Mr.  Blake  feverishly,  seeing  Hume  take  a  step  forward. 
"  Go — go  away,  I  entreat  you,  and  lie  down." 

"  Yes,  I'm  going,"  says  Miss  Delaney,  moving  towards 
the  door,  whereon  hope  rises  high  in  Mr.  Blake's  breast. 
Half-way  there,  however,  she  stops  and  turns  again,  and 
hope  lies  dead. 

"  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  train  before  this  evening  ?  " 
asks  she,  fixing  her  large  grey  eyes  upon  her  uncle. 

"  Quite  sure,  my  dear." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  I  must  be  content  with  it,"  says  she, 
with  all  the  air  of  one  making  a  grand  concession. 

Once  more  she  moves  on,  but  with  her  fingers  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  looks  back  again,  this  time  at  Hume. 

"  Wait  till  they  hear  about  you  at  home  !  "  says  she  with 
awful  meaning. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  Catch  her  and  hold  her  if  you  can, 
See — she  defies  you." 

LEFT  to  himself  Hume  steadily  lays  the  whole  circum 
stances  of  the  case  before  Mr.  Blake.  Dwelling  very  lightly 
upon  the  storm  and  its  consequences,  he  lingers  over  the 
fact  of  his  love  for  Miss  Delaney,  and  his  ardent  desire  to 
bestow  upon  her  his  name,  his  place,  and  his  very  consid 
erable  income.  To  a  man  like  Mr.  Blake,  who  has  fought 
hard  for  his  own  income,  there  is  a  charm  in  so  many 
thousands  a  year  got  without  any  difficulty  whatsoever ; 
and  there  is  another  charm  too  in  the  fact  that  the  pos 
sessor  of  this  comfortable  rent-roll  is  no  shoddy  person,  but 
a  decent  gentleman  of  many  generations.  Mr.  Blake, 
whose  blood  is  Irish,  of  very  long  descent,  has  not  been  so 
shattered  by  his  fight  with  fortune  as  to  lose  touch  with  the 
fact  that  blue  blood  is,  as  a  rule,  true  blood. 

"  This  unlucky  storm  and  its  consequences  has  rather 
undone  me  with  her,"  says  Hume,  who  is  now  speaking 
with  a  more  natural  eloquence,  seeing  that  Mr.  Blake  has 
somewhat  gone  over  to  his  side.  "  I  have  told  you  that 
this  apparent  elopement  is  no  fault  of  mine,  and  though 
she,  Miss  Delaney,  refuses  to  believe  in  my  innocence,  I 
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do  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  matters  as 
they  really  are.  You,"  here  his  face  grows  graver,  "  you 
will  be  able  too  to  see  how  serious  this  affair  may  be  for 
her." 

There  is  a  pause.  Mr.  Blake,  troubled  and  uncertain, 
lies  back  in  his  chair,  his  finger-tips  touching  each  other, 
his  mind  all  abroad.  Presently  the  young  man  speaks 
again. 

"  You  see  how  it  is,"  he  says,  with  almost  painful  earnest 
ness,  and  a  touch  of  impatience.  "  There  will  be  talk — 
scandal.  It  is  impossible  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
she — she  thinks  of  nothing.  She  will  not  understand  :  I 
think,"  'with  a  sudden  softening  of  his  face,  "  she  doesn't 
understand." 

"  Eh  !  No,"  says  Mr.  Blake  vaguely. 

"Well,  it  must  be  explained  to  her  you  know,"  says 
Hume  with  a  decision  that  rouses  Mr.  Blake.  "  You  see 
that,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Ye — es,"  rather  faintly.  Surely  it  can't  be  possible 
that  this  terribly  energetic  young  man  can  mean  that  he 

"  Well,  you  must  do  it,"  says  Hume  promptly. 

"Who— I  !     My  dear  sir,  I  couldn't,  I— I " 

"  Yes — you  !  You,  of  course.  You  are  her  unele.  You 
stand  now  in  the  position  of  a  father  to  her." 

"  It  is  a  most  monstrous  suggestion,"  says  Mr.  Blake 
rising  to  his  feet.  "  Here  is  a  perfect  stranger  cast  upon 
my  hands  without  a  moment's  warning  and " 

"  Stranger  ! " 

Certainly.  Niece  or  not,  she  is  a  stranger,  and  I'm  told 
that  I  must  go  and  explain  to  her  that  either  she  must 
marry  you,  to  whom  she  seems  to  have  a  most  decided  dis 
like,  or — run  the  gauntlet  of  her  women  friends'  censure." 

"  You  have  put  the  case  very  correctly,"  says  Hume. 
"  There  it  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If  she  will  consent  to  marry 
me,  I  shall  settle  on  her  any  sum  you  like,  and  leave  her 
everything  I  possess,  on  my  death,  should  she  survive  me, 
which  I  trust  she  will." 

"You  shouldn't  be  too  impulsive  ;  you  should  remember 
there  may  be  others  to  be  considered.  Your  children," 
says  Mr.  Blake  rather  lucidly  for  him. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  says  Hume,  and  he  rises  abruptly 
from  his  chair,  and  a  frown  darkens  his  face,  "  you  said 
just  now  she  disliked  me.  If  I  urge  a  marriage  between 
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us,  it  is  simply  to  save  her  from  annoyance,  from If 

you  speak  to  her,  tell  her  she  shall  be  as  free  after  her  mar 
riage  as  before  it." 

"  I  hardly  think  you  know  to  what  you  are  pledging 
yourself,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  staring  at  him. 

"  I  do,  perfectly.  If  ever  she  came  to  care  for  me,  things 
could  of  course  be  altered.  And  after  all,  why  shouldn't 
she  care,"  exclaims  he  with  sudden  fire  ;  "  why  shouldn't 
she  be  happy  with  me  ?  I  should  make  it  the  business  of 
my  life  to  gratify  her  every  wish.  An  honest  love  like  mine 
should  be  strong  enough  to  gain  a  return." 

"  Women  are  so  wanting  in  common  sense,"  says  Mr. 
Blake  feebly.  With  wonder,  largely  mingled  with  respect, 
he  now  regards  the  young-man  before  him.  What  on  earth 
has  possessed  him  that  he — rich,  well-born,  respectable — 
should  elect  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  who  apparently 
doesn't  care  a  button  for  him,  a  girl  who,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Blake  can  judge,  is  a  veritable  fire-brand.  Has  luck  for 
saken  him  ?  Or  is  he  merely  thrall  to  a  passing  fancy? 
A  glance  at  the  determined  face  of  Hume  decides  this  last 
question. 

No,  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  so  earnest  that  his 
rather  ordinary  features  grow  positively  handsome  to  Mr. 
Blake.  Ordinary  features  certainly,  but  beyond  doubt 
those  of  a  gentleman  ;  they  might  indeed  be  ten  times 
plainer,  but  with  the  stamp  they  now  wear,  would  still 
declare  him  one  of  those  who  should  be  leaders  of  the 
common  herd.  Mr.  Blake,  gazing  intently  at  him,  feels 
that  as  a  nephew-in-law  he  could  make  him  extremely  wel 
come.  Such  nephews  do  not  drop  into  one's  path  at  every 
change  of  wind.  As  a  son-in-law,  even,  he  would  be  unex 
ceptionable.  And  to  think  that  just  now  upstairs  there  is 
someone  who  refuses  to  see  all  these  excellencies  !  What 
does  the  girl  want  ?  Mr.  Blake  feels  as  if  he  should  like 
to  ask  her  that. 

"  My  sister,  Lady  Despard,  is  in  town  just  now,  by  a 
fortunate  chance,"  says  Hume.  "  She  will  call,  and  will 
receive  Miss  Delaney,  I  am  sure,  if  it  is  inconvenient  to 
you  to  have  her  here,  now  Mrs.  Blake  is  out  of  town." 

"  Lady  Despard — er — Sir  William  Despard?  "  questions 
Mr.  Blake  awkwardly.  Can  it  be  the  real  Lady  Despard 
who  has  kept  all  London  alive  during  the  season,  and  made 
herself  a  name  before  which  the  most  chosen  of  the  earth 
must  bow? 
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"  Yes,  she  married  Sir  William,"  says  Hume  indifferently. 
It  seems  to  him  a  matter  of  small  moment  that  his  sister 
should  be  the  wife  of  a  titled  millionaire  when  Nan  is  pro 
bably  lying  upstairs  angry  and  unhappy. 

"  If  you  can  persuade  your  niece  to  listen  to  me,  and 
bridge  this  difficulty  by  permitting  me  to  give  her  my  name, 
I  feel  sure  Lady  Despard  will  be  very  pleased  to  receive 
her,  and  keep  her  as  her  guest  until  the  wedding  can  be 
accomplished." 

"  As  for  that,  she  can  stay  here,"  says  Mr.  Blake  some 
what  shortly.  "  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  affair  all  through, 
but " 

"  It  need  not  be,"  interrupts  Hume  quickly.  "  If  you 

will  speak  to  her  she  will  perhaps  listen,  and You 

are  her  uncle,  you  must  have  some  influence  with  her." 

"Yes,  yes.  Yes,  that  is  how  it  would  look  to  you,  of 
course,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  fidgeting  nervously  with  the 
tassel  of  the  cushion  against  which  he  is  leaning.  "  And 
— er — no  doubt  it  seems  to  you  as  if  it  were  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  go  upstairs  and  tell  that  girl  that 

she  ought  to  marry  you  ;  but But  as  I  have  already 

hinted  to  you,  my  niece  is  a  stranger  to  me,  and — er — • 
slight  as  my  acquaintance  with  her  is,  it  has  already 
occurred  to  me  that — er — she  is  a  sort  of  person  who 
would  be — er — rather  difficult  to  argue  with.  To — to — er 
— persuade  against  her  will !  " 

"Yes,  quite  so.  I  fully  understand.  Indeed,  that  is 
one  of  her  charms  !  "  says  Hume  shortly. 

Mr.  Blake  stares  at  him  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  can 
be  in  his  senses. 

"Oh,  er — is  that  how  you  look  at  it?"  says  he.  "I 
confess  it  didn't  occur  to  me — about  her  charm  lying  in  her 
obstinacy,  I  mean.  But  everyone  has  a  different  looking- 
glass,  of  course.  To  me,  I  confess,  she  has  appeared  as  a 
trifle  headstrong,  eh?  " 

"Very  headstrong."  says  Mr.  Hume,  nodding  his'own 
head  as  though  wholly  satisfied,  and  indeed  as  if  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  with  Mr.  Blake  for  having  hit  off 
another  charm. 

"  Ah,"  says  that  latter  gentleman,  giving  up  the  contest, 
and  subsiding  into  his  chair. 

"  You  will  speak  to  her  ? "  asks  Hume,  pressing  the 
question. 
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"  Ye-es,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  suppose  it  is  my  duty," 
says  poor  Mr.  Blake,  with  a  weary  sigh. 

Feeling  delay  will  but  render  matters  worse,  he  makes  a 
step  towards  the  door — hesitates  half  way — moves  on 
again — hesitates  once  more,  and  with  a  final  reproachful 
glance  at  Hume  leaves  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

u  And  this  new  loving  sets  the  groove 
Too  much  the  way  of  loathing." 

VERY  slowly  Mr.  Blake  ascends  the  staircase  to  beard 
this  new-found  niece  in  his  own  drawing-room.  A  most 
unlovely  task.  The  new-found  niece,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room  with  rapid  steps,  and  raging  impatience  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  turns  upon  him  at  once  : 

"  Well,  have  you  heard  of  an  earlier  train  ?  "  demands 
she. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  must  wait  until  the 
evening." 

"Has  he  gone  away  then?"  cries  she,  pausing  in  her 
rapid  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  holland-shrouded  room,  to  ask 
this,  evidently,  all-important  question. 

"  No,"  says  Mr.  Blake  again.  "  And,  considering  all 
things,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  that  he  should  not  go." 

"  What  things  ?  "  sharply. 

"  Now,  now,  be  calm ;  pray  be  calm,"  says  Mr.  Blake. 
"With  time  we  shall  be-able  to  go  into  everything.  You 
will  pardon  my  saying  it,  but  you  seem  to  me  to  be  deplor 
ably  wanting  in  tranquillity." 

"  Tranquil !  I'm  not  going  to  be  tranquil  where  he  is 
concerned,"  cries  she,  making  a  very  decided  little  noise 
upon* the  carpet  with  her  foot.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  come  here  only  to  say  that?  As  to  his  going,  I  hope 
he  will  go  at  once  and  for  ever." 

"  Sit  down ;  I  entreat  you  to  sit  down,"  says  Mr.  Blake. 
"  The  sitting  position  is  always  conducive  to  repose  both 
of  mind  and  body,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be 
composed  before  I  start  the  subject  in  my  mind.  The 
very  objectionable  manner  in  which  you  now  tread  the 
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room  has  the  effect  of — er — reducing  my  mind  almost  to  a 
jelly." 

Miss  Delaney,  stopping  short  in  her  perambulations, 
surveys  him  steadily. 

"  Poor  mamma  !  "  says  she  sadly,  as  if  her  mind  has 
wandered  to  the  mournful  past.  And  then — "  you  are  her 
brother,  aren't  you?"  She  may  have  meant  nothing,  but 
this  wind-up  to  the  original  remark  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
unfortunate. 

"  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Blake  grimly.  "And  now  sit  down,  if 
you  please — if  you  can,"  more  grimly  still,  "  and  let  me 
explain  to  you  one  or  two  things  of  which  you  appear  to 
be  remarkably  ignorant." 

He  explains  the  one  or  two  things  in  a  manner  all  his 
own,  leaving  Nan  nearly  as  wise  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  his  discourse.  That  Hume  wants  to  marry 
her  is  the  one  thing  clear,  but  after  all  she  had  known  that 
a  long  time  ago.  Such  a  long  time.  It  seems  to  her  as 
though  years  had  elapsed  since  her  enforced  crossing  of 
the  water  between  Ireland  and  England — between  the  hour 
he  had  first  proposed  to  her  and  this, 

"  He  is  most  sincerely  in  earnest.  He  really  desires  to 
marry  you ;  and  his  settlements — his  settlements  are 
magnificent — magnificent !  "  says  Mr.  Blake,  raising  his 
hands.  He  feels  bent  on  bringing  this  unpleasant  business 
to  a  propitious  end. 

"  Settlements  !  Bother  his  settlements  !  "  says  Miss 
Delaney,  with  startling  vehemence.  She  has  pushed  back 
her  chair,  and  now  stands  facing  her  uncle,  with  anger  in 
her  eyes.  "  Do  you  think  I  care  about  settlements  ?  " 

"Not  care — not  care  about ;   you  are  a  dreadful 

girl,"  says  Mr.  Blake  with  the  utmost  placidity,  and  yet 
rather  as  if  a  slight  hurricane  had  arisen  to  blow  away  his 
breath.  "  Shocking  ! — shocking  !  Really,  you  know,  i 
your  aunt  heard  you,  she  would  be  horrified.  And  as  for 
Lydia  \  I  am  so  thankful  Lydia  is  not  present !  "  The 
immaculate  Lydia  is  his  daughter.  "  The  whole  affair  is 
so  irregular,  so — so  indiscreet,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  — — " 

"  Pouf  !  "  says  Miss  Delaney,  turning  a  truly  unregener- 
ate  shoulder  to  him,  "  you  have  lived  too  long  out  of 
Ireland,  uncle  !  You  have  forgotten  how  to  separate  the 
accidental  from  the  imprudent." 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  something,  too,"  says  Mr. 
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Blake,  quite  smartly  for  him,  "  the  accidental  is  what  Mr. 
Hume  bases  his  defence  upon,  and " 

"  Don't  mention  him,"  cries  she  with  a  frown,  "  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  accidental.  He  is  a  designer 
of  the  deepest  dye  ! " 

"  No  !  You  wrong  him  there,"  says  Mr.  Blake  decidedly. 
"  I  must  be  mad,  indeed,  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  That 

unfortunate  man Here  he  pauses  and  stares  at  her 

fixedly,  as  if  trying  to  explain  to  himself  the  extraordinary 
fact  to  which  he  is  about  to  give  voice.  "  He  —  he  seems 
positively  to  be  very  much  in  love  with  you  !  " 

"  No?"  says  Nan,  wrath  and  amusement  taking  equal 
sides  within  her.  "  You  are  sure  ?  You  are  perfectly 
certain  you  haven't  made  a  mistake  ?  " 

"I  really  think  I  have  not.  Your  astonishment  does 
not  surprise  me,  but  I  assure  you  I  honestly  believe  he 
does  think  himself  in  love  with  you,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  in 
all  good  faith. 

An  inclination  to  laugh  catches  hold  of  Nan,  and 
another  inclination,  too,  namely  to  arise  and  deal  heavily 
with  Mr.  Blake,  to  shake  him  out  of  his  solemn  placidity. 

"  I  suppose  I  should  feel  honored,"  says  she  steadily 
enough,  but  with  a  little  tightening  at  her  throat,  "and 

yet Are  you  going  back  to  him  ?  "  turning  upon  Mr. 

Blake  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  frightens  him.  "  If  so, 
tell  him  from  me,  that  his  handsome  settlements  may  be 
bestowed  upon  some  other  girl,  with  his  love,  both  of  which 
I  despise  !  And  tell  him,  too,  that  his  insulting  proposals 
will  never  be  listened  to  by  me." 

"I  think  you  should  hesitate  before  sending  that 
message,"  says  Mr.  Blake. 

"And    why?     See,    now — there   you   are — my  uncle,"- 
says   she,   blazing  round  at  him.     "  And  yet  you  would 
advise  me  to  marry  a  man  who  has  played  such  a  part  as 
he  has.     Such  a  dishonorable  part." 

"  It  is  precisely  because  I  am  your  uncle  that  I  press  the 
matter  on  your  consideration,"  says  Mr.  Blake.  "  One 
should — cr — always  consider  the  name." 

"  Name  ?  "  echoes  she  a  little  helplessly — it  is  plain  even 
to  him  that  she  does  not  follow  him,  that  she  has  not 
grasped  his  meaning. 

"  Yes,  our  name  !  You  " — slowly — "  should  take  into 
consideration  that  you  are  one  of  us.  You  should  be, 
therefore,  careful  of  your  good  name." 
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"  My  good  name  !  Mine  !  "  says  she  quickly.  She 
pauses,  her  eyes  on  his  as  if  not  knowing — as  if  struggling 
with  a  growing  and  most  hateful  suspicion.  And  then,  all 
at  once,  the  hot  cruel  blood  mounts  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
stands  before  him  as  one  might  who  has  been  suddenly  and 
treacherously  stabbed  to  her  very  heart's  core  !  "  Mine  !  " 

she  says  again,  as  if  refusing  to  understand,  and  then 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me," — leaning  heavily  upon  the 
table  near  her  and  compelling  her  uncle  to  meet  her  eyes 
— "  that  you  think  they  will  talk  about  me  at  home  ?  Dis 
cuss  me  ?  say  evil  things  of  me  ?  That  they  will  gossip 
about  me?  You  believe,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those  in 
our  neighborhood  will  look  coldly  on  me  when  I  go  back, 

and  will  think — think  that Oh,  speak,  speak  !  "  cries 

she,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy.  "  Do  you  really  think  that  I 
shall  be  matter  for  town-talk  about  this  ?  " 

"  Well,  really,  my  dear,"  begins  Mr.  Blake,  in  his  mono 
tone,  "  considering  all  the  unlucky  circumstances  of  the 
case,  I — I  fear " 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  never,"  says  the  girl,  in  a 
frozen  tone.  "  Oh,  that  they  should  talk  about  me ! 
Canvass  my  motives  !  Dissect  me  as  it  were  !  Oh,  it  is 
horrible,  horrible  !  "  She  stops  short  in  her  agitated  walk 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  turns  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Blake. 
"  Now  you  can  see,"  she  says,  slowly,  but  with  terrible 
passion,  "  how  much  I  owe  him." 

"  You  exaggerate  matters,  I  assure  you  you  do,"  says 
Mr.  Blake,  nervously.  "  As  for  him,  I  know  little  of  him, 
of  course,  but  from  what  I  have  seen,  I " 

"  Don't  seek  to  plead  his  cause  with  me,"  interrupts  she, 
coldly.  "You  would  only  lose  your  time.  I  understand 
all  you  would  tell  me.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

I "  she  pauses  suddenly,  and  raising  her  hands,  presses 

them  convulsively  against  her  eyes.  "  See  here,"  she  cries 
with  a  wild  sob,  "go  to  him — go  at  once — and  tell  him 
from  me  that  I  consent ;  that  I  will  marry  him.  He  has 
gained  his  point.  He  was  determined  to  force  me  into  this 
marriage,  and  he  has  succeeded." 

"  I  really  think,  if  the  idea  is  so  repugnant  to  you,  that 
the  matter  might  perhaps  be  arranged  without  this  marriage 
taking  place,"  begins  Mr.  Blake,  rather  vaguely. 

"  No,  I  will  have  no  arrangement.  I  will  not  consent  to 
live  down  a  scandal ;  that  is  how  they  usually  put  it,  isn't 
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it?  "  says  she.  with  a  curl  of  her  lips.  "  I  will  make  an 
end  of  it  at  once,  and  for  ever.  They  can  gossip  about 
me  after  my  marriage,  if  they  will ;  and  he  shall  bear  that 
with  me,  but  I  will  not  go  back  to  Rathmore  as  Nan 
Delaney.  There,  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  insist  on 
marrying  him." 

"  I  think  you  have  come  to  a  very  wise  decision,"  says 
Mr.  Blake. 

"  I  daresay.  Wise  decisions  are  always  full  of  bitterness 
to  the  deciders.  Are  you  going  ?  Oh,  don't  !  Oh,  stay  !  " 
cries  she,  holding  out  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  agony.  "  Oh, 
must  I  marry  him  ?  There — go  ;  yes,  yes,  I  know  it.  It 
has  to  be  done.  But  tell  him  this,"  flaming  round  at  poor 
Mr.  Blake  as  though  he  were  Hume  in  person,  "  that 
though  I  am  going  to  marry  him  I  hate  and  despise  him. 
Don't  forget  the  '  despise  ! ' ' 

"  I  hardly  see  how  I  could  say  that  to  him,"  says  Mr. 
Blake.  "  Would  you  not  reconstruct  that  message  ?  You 
might  consider  me  a  little.  How  am  I  to  go  to  that  young 
man  and  say  to  him  the  dreadful  things  you  have  just 
now  said  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  unsay  them,"  says  she,  stonily.  "  Go  ! 
And  when  you  have  explained  things  to  him,  tell  him  I 
want  to  see  him  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"What  shall  be  said  between  us  here  ?" 

DOWNSTAIRS  then  goes  the  luckless  man  again  to  impart 
information  for  the  second  time.  How  he  will  be  received 
by  Hume  is  a  thought  that  renders  his  step  slow.  That 
young  man  hearing  the  door  open,  looks  round  excitedly 
from  the  window  overlooking  a  dusty  garden,  through 
which  he  has  been  idly  watching  the  quarrels  of  four 
dilapidated  town  sparrows. 

"  Well  ?  "  exclaims  he,  eagerly.  "  You  saw  her  ?  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  hope  ?  In  time  will  she  consent  to  my 
proposal  ?  " 

"  She  has  consented,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  sinking  wearily 
into  an  armchair. 
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"  Eh  !  " 

"  She  says  she  will  marry  you  now,  at  once — 

"  She  says —  -  Oh,  it  was  sarcasm,  of  course  !  She  was 
indignant  at  my  sending  her  the  message,  and — 

"  She  was  indignant,  certainly,"  says  Mr.  Blake  in  a  tone 
of  deep  fatigue.  "  She  was  indeed  rather  more  than  that. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  she  was  in  a  violent  rage.  But  for 
all  that  she  is  prepared  to  marry  you,  as  soon  as  the  matter 
can  possibly  be  arranged." 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken,"  says  Hume.  "  You  don't 
know  her  as  well  as  I  do  ;  you  don't  understand  her ; 
I  thought  perhaps,  in  a  month  or  so,  when  my  sister  had 
had  time  to  persuade  her  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  step, 
that  she  might  say  yes  to  my  proposition.  But  to  do  it  at 
once,  at  a  word  from  you.  My  dear  sir,  believe  me,  she 
has  deceived  you,  not  wilfully,  but  certainly.  Would  you 
mind  going  up  to  her  again  ;  and  asking  her  to " 

"  I  should.  I  shan't  go  up  again.  On  that  point  I  am 
not  to  be  moved,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  bringing  his  hand  in 
quite  a  forcible  manner  for  him  down  on  the  table  near 
him.  "  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  sir,  because  of  you,  I- 
decline  to  suffer  anymore.  And  as  to  the  girl,  I  would  not 
face  her  again  for  any  bribe  you  could  offer.  Besides," 
toning  down  a  little,  "  there  is  no  necessity,  I  am  not  such 
a  dullard  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  I  know  my  niece  is  in 
earnest.  I  could  not  mistake  the  misery  it  caused  her  to 
consent  to  be  your  wife  !  " 

Hume  starts  backwards  as  if  stung. 

"  Does  it  make  her  so  unhappy  ?  "  asks  he  in  a  choked 
tone.  "  She  said ?" 

"  More  than  I  shall  repeat.  I  have  heard  both  sides  of 
this  deplorable  story,  and  though  she  is  my  niece,  and  you 
are  nothing  to  me,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  hold  you  free 
of  intentional  wrong.  But,  you  are  bound  to  remember, 
sir,  to  your  life's  end,  that  you  have  placed  her  in  a  position 
(unwittingly  I  hope — I  think)  from  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  her  to  rescue  herself  without  agreeing  to  this 
marriage." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  says  Hume,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  thank  you  much,  Mr.  Blake,  for  your  belief  in  me." 

"  See  that  it  is  not  misplaced,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  earnestly. 
"  She  is  very  sore  at  heart ;  you  must  bear  with  her  ;  if, 
indeed,  you  make  her  your  wife,  you  will  have  to  endure 
many  things.  It  is  a  great  risk  for  both  of  you." 
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"  I  accept  it,''  says  Hume,  who  is  very  pale.  "  That  I 
love  her,  sir,  is,  I  hope,  plain  to  you." 

"  Well — well ! "  says  the  older  man,  with  a  sigh.  He  had 
perhaps  heard  a  good  deal  about  love  in  his  time.  Then — 
<(  Her  father  must  be  told." 

"  Her  father  is  a  nonentity.  A  selfish  porer  over  old 
books,"  says  Hume  shortly.  '•  You,  in  this  situation,  have 
been  more  a  father  to  her  in  five  minutes  than  he  has  been 
in  a  life-time.  He  can  be  told  afterwards." 

"And  in  the  meantime  ?" 

"She  will  stay  with  my  sister,  Lady  Despard." 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  be  a  singularly  sanguine  person," 
says  Mr.  Blake.  "  Your  sister — do  you  think  when  you 
have  explained  everything  to  her,  as  " — slowly—"  of  course 
you  will — do  you  think  she  will  still  be  ready  to  receive 
my  niece,  to  help  ori  a  marriage  between  you  and  a  pen 
niless  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes,  "  says  Hume,  with  decision. 

"  I  hope  so.  I  hope  so  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  with 
all  the  air  of  one  who  sees  breakers  ahead.  "  Well,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said,  I  think,  except  that  Nan  (that's  her 
name,  I  think  ?)  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me — now  ?  " 

"  Yes.  That  was  what  she  gave  me  to  understand,  at  all 
events." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  says  Hume,  taking  a  step  forward  as 
if  to  seek  her  forthwith. 

"  Don't  be  so  precipitate  !  Don't,  I  implore  you  !  "  says 
Mr.  Blake,  lifting  his  hands  in  expostulation.  "  Good 
heavens  !  what  was  ever  gained  by  undue  haste  ?  And 
as  for  her  !  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  prepare  your 
self  for for ;  well,  for  a  good  deal,"  says  he, 

lamely,  nervously.  "She she  strikes  me  as  being  a 

person  of  rather  lively  manners,  to  say  the  least  of  them. 
She  will  say  many  things  to  you  that  you  will  not  care  to 
hear.  She — 

"  And  have  I  not  deserved  them  ?  "  cries  Hume,  now 
with  his  hand  on  the  door. 

"  Will  that  indisputable  fact  make  them  the  pleasanter?  " 
asks  Mr.  Blake,  horribly  downright. 

"  It  must ;  it  shall,"  says  Hume,  tearing  open  the  door 
and  rushing  upon  his  fate. 

"  Bless  me,  what  a  volcano  ! "  says  Mr.  Blake,  thus  left 
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behind.  Rising,  he  marches  dejectedly  up  and  down  the 
room.  "What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?"  soliloquizes  he. 
"  Will  they  spend  the  day  here  ?  Shall  I  have  to  pay  court 
to  them  all  the  long  daylight  hours?  It  is  really  cruel  of 
Dora  to  go  away  and  subject  me  to  these  descents.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  buried  alive  beneath  this  one.  Good  heavens  ! 
I  hope  they  won't  tear  each  other  in  pieces.  A  tragedy 
beneath  one's  roof,  with  blood  in  it,  would  finish  me  out 
right." 

Meantime,  Hume  has  gone  upstairs  and  entered  the  room 
where  Nan  is.  Upon  the  threshold  he  stops  short,  cut  to 
the  heart  at  the  sight  before  him,  at  that  slender,  lovely, 
most  forlorn  figure,  lying  prone  upon  a  table,  sobbing  as 
if  its  heart  would  break. 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  as  bad  as  this,"  begins  he  haltingly. 
"  If  you  could  only " 

At  his  first  words  she  springs  to  her  feet  and  confronts 
him. 

"  Jf  I  could  only  do  what?  "  she  cries.  "  Is  there  really 
anything  I  can  do  to  escape  from  you?  Anything  that  will 
set  me  free  both  from  you  and  slanderous  tongues?  Is 
there  ?  " 

He  is  silent. 

"  If  you  know  of  anything,  if  there  is  any  smallest  idea 
of  the  sort  in  your  mind —  Oh  !  "  with  a  heavy  sob,  "  I 
do  beseech  you,  tell  it  me.'' 

"  Why  should  you  care  so  much  for  the  absurd  tittle-tattle 
of  a  small  country  town?  "  says  he  evasively,  his  eyes  on 
the  ground. 

"  How  should  I  not  care  ?  And  besides  it  is  not  alto 
gether  of  myself  I  am  thinking.  There  are  the  girls  ; 
Penelope  would  be  made  miserable  a  hundred  times  a  day 
by  unkind  insinuations  about  me.  And  later  on  it  might 
perhaps  reflect  on  them.  Absurd  as  you  call  it,  still  those 
women  at  home  have  tongues  that  can  sting,  and  though 
I  could  defy  them,  knowing  how  unjust  it  all  was,  I  should 
for  all  that  be  made  unhappy  by  them.  I  could  not 
endure  it.  I  will  not.  Can  you  not  imagine  how  nasty 
Julia  would  be,  for  example.  But,"  earnestly.  "  if  you  could 
think  of  something  that  would  reduce  them  all  to  silence  !  " 

"  Well,  I  have  thought  of  something,"  says  he,  slowly. 

"  Yes  ;  well  ?  "  breathlessly. 

"Your  uncle  told  you  of  it.     See  here,"  putting  up  his 
11 
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hand  to  stop  the  rush  of  anger  he  sees  upon  her  face, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  discussing  the  matter,  further?  There 
is  no  way  to  escape  the  gossip  of  your  county  except  by 
marrying  me." 

"  Oh  !  "  cries  she,  and  that  is  all  just  then,  but  there  is 
strong  meaning  in  the  simple  ejaculation — hatred,  con 
tempt,  despair.  Stung  by  it  he  turns  on  her. 

"Then,  don't  marry  me  !"  he  says,  vehemently.  "This 
enforced  journey  of  yours  to  England,  with  me,  is  not  so 
ucexampled,  or  altogether  unpardonable  an  affair  that  you 
need  wreck  your  life  upon  it.  Surely  the  unkind  comments 
of  your  so-called  friends  would  be  a  lesser  evil  than  taking 
my  name  ? " 

"  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  argue,"  says  she,  with 
bitter  reproach.  "  You  have  got  to  endure  nothing." 

"  I  have  got  to  endure  your  most  unjust  anger." 

"  Unjust !  " 

"  Cruelly  unjust.  But  I  know  there  is  little  use  in 
trying  to  convince  you  of  that  at  present.  If,"  speaking 
more  gently  now,  and  regarding  her  wistfully,  "  if  you  will 
indeed  trust  yourself  to  me,  Nan — if  I  am  to  believe  the 
message  your  uncle  brought  me,  I  swear  to  you  that  you 
will  never  regret  it." 

"  No  ;  but  you  shall,"  passionately,  "  I  promise  you  that. 
I  promise  it  to  myself  also.  Why — "  flashing  round  at 
him — "  why  do  you  want  to  marry  me  ?  What  is  there  in 
me  that  you  should  care  to  make  me  your  wife  ?  " 

"You  know,"  replies  he  sullenly,  "  I  love  you." 

l(  Love  !  Is  that  love,  that  can  gain  no  return  but  hatred  ? 
That  can  create  in  the  heart  of  her  you  profess  to  love 
only  contempt  and  scorn  ?  Oh,  do  not  believe  it.  This 
marriage  will  make  you  a  thousand  times  more  unhappy 
than  it  will  make  me." 

"  I  am  content  to  make  trial  of  it,"  says  he  steadily. 

At  this  a  little  passionate  cry  breaks  from  her. 

"  Oh,  when  you  look  like  that — when  you  speak  so, 

I Do  you  know  what  makes  me  dislike  you  so  much  ? 

It  is  because  you  do  not  seem  even  sorry  about  it  all.  It 
is  because  I  believe  that  even  if  you  did  know  a  way  out 
of  it,  a  way  that  would  leave  me  free,  you  would  not  tell 
me  of  it.  You  look  as  though  you  were  determined  to  keep 
me  to  this  marriage." 

"  That  is  how  I  feel,"  says  Hume  slowly,  yet  as  if  breath- 
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ing  with  difficulty.  Perhaps  he  hardly  means  quite  what  he 
has  said  ;  but  her  manner,  her  glance,  her  whole  air,  has 
enraged  him. 

There  is  a  pause. 

"  Well  !  "  says  she  at  last  with  a  long,  long  sigh,  and  a 
change  of  tone,  that  leaves  her  voice  cold  and  soft  and 
menacing,  "  so  be  it  then.  It  is  all  over.  I  shall  merry 
you,  but  I  warn  you  beforehand  that  I  shall  make  you 
repent  this  hour.  I'll  take  your  name,  I'll  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  you,  but  a  greater  mockery  than 
that  ceremony  will  be  never  yet  was  known.  I  shall 
neither  love,  nor  honor,  nor  obey  you.  Honor  !  You  !  you  !  " 
She  stops  here,  not  from  want  of  words,  apparently,  but 
from  excess  of  passion. 

It  is  this  unlucky  moment  that  Mr.  Blake  chooses  to 
put  a  cautious  head  inside  the  door.  He  has  grown 
alarmed  at  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  Plume 
went  upstairs. 

"  If  I  might  suggest —    •"  begins  he. 

"Go  away!"  cries  Nan,  sharply,  severely,  who  is 
quivering  in  every  nerve,  and  who  is  making  a  desperate 
battle  with  herself,  to  refrain  from  the  humiliation  of 
tears — tears  that  are  dangerously  near  her. 

Mr.  Blake,  as  if  pulled  by  a  string  from  outside,  precipi 
tately  disappears  and  goes  slowly  down  the  staircase  once 
more,  mopping  his  head  as  he  goes.  His  poor  head  ! 
When  was  it  so  muddled  as  it  is  to-day  !  And  what  is  to 
be  the  end  of  it  all  ! 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  dine  with  her,"  says  the 
wretched  man  with  a  profound  sigh. 

Meantime  the  two  in  the  drawing-room  are  standing 
glaring  at  each  other. 

"  You  shall  honor  me  in  time,"  says  Hume  at  last  with 
an  icy  determination.  "  You  may  never  love  and  never 
obey  me ;  but  I  shall  compel  you  to  honor  me." 

There  is  something  in  his  voice  that  arrests  her  atten 
tion.  It  neither  frightens  nor  subdues  her,  but  it  rouses 
her  curiosity  so  far,  that,  bent  on  analyzing  this  new 
development  of  his,  she  forgets  to  thrust  another  spear  at 
him. 

"  My  sister  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,"  he  says,  after 
awhile.  "  She  will  ask  you  to  stay  with  her  until  our 
marriage  is  accomplished.  I  should  wish  you  to  accept 
her  invitation." 
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"Should  you?"  says  Nan,  simply,  who  has  now  got 
over  her  astonishment,  and  has  placed  the  development. 
"Well,  that  decides  it,  then.  I  shan't  accept  it.  My 
uncle's  house  is  naturally  the  best  home  for  me." 

"  Not  under  the  circumstances.  If  you  wish  to  avoid 
the  scandal  you  so  dread,  you  had  better  let  all  the  world 
know  that  my  sister  has  received  you  before  our  mar 
riage." 

"Our?  Oh,"  cries  she,  "how  I  hate  to  be  connected 
with  you  in  any  way.  Well,  I  shall  hate  your  sister- — 

"  Because  she  is  mine,"  bitterly. 

"  For  that  reason  alone  if  there  is  no  other  ;  and  I  shall 
not  stay  with  her." 

"  I  beg  you  to  do  this  thing,"  says  Hume,  "  for  your 
own  sake  entirely.  It  will  give  a  correct  coloring  to  the 
whole  affair." 

"  And  save  your  wife  from  being  talked  about,"  says  she, 
recklessly.  "  Well,  I  shan't  do  it.  I  shall  not  help  you 
in  any  way.  You  say  you  are  determined  to  marry  me. 
You  can  do  so,  and  take  the  consequences." 

"  You  think  to  prevent  me  from  marrying  you,  and  to 
force  me  into  showing  you  another  way  out  of  your  diffi 
culties,"  says  Hume.  "  But  you  over-rate  my  abilities. 
I  know  of  no  other  way.  And  whether  you  defy  the 
public  or  not,  I  am  still  equally  bent  on  marrying  you." 

"  You  are  bent  on  your  own  ruin  then,"  says  she  with  a 
quietude  that  contrasts  oddly  with  her  late  anger.  "  There, 
go.  I  am  tired." 

He  moves  towards  the  door,  but  suddenly  changing  his 
mind,  comes  back  to  her,  and  seizes  her  hand.  There  is 
great  misery,  greater  love  in  his  eyes. 

"  Nan,"  says  he,  "  you  told  me  you  loved  no  one  else. 
You  told  me  that,  with  so  true  a  face  that  I  cannot,  I  dare 
not  disbelieve  it.  Tell  me  so  again." 

"  I'll  tell  you  more,"  says  she  vehemently.  "  That  now 
it  seems  to  me  I  hate  all  the  world.  But  above  all,  1  hate 
you  !  " 

"  I  would  rather  you  hated  me  than  that  you  loved 
another,"  replies  he  passionately.  He  presses  her  hands 
hard  for  a  moment,  then  drops  them  and  leaves  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ce  No,  vain  alas  !  th'  endeavor 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever ; 
Poor  wisdom's  chance 
Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever." 

To  be  able  to  meet  misfortune  with  an  impassive  coun 
tenance  is  given  to  but  few  ;  Lady  Despard,  however, 
though  unequal  to  the  task  of  entirely  hiding  her  chagrin, 
so  far  managed  to  restrain  her  real  feeling  that  her  brother 
never  quite  knew  how  far  she  regarded  his  intended 
marriage  as  a  social  failure.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow  to 
her.  She  had  been  an  ambitious  woman  always,  and 
when  she  had  settled  herself  in  life,  in  a  manner  creditable 
in  the  highest  degree  to  her  wisdom,  had  found  herself 
full  of  a  desire  to  range  Hume  in  such  wise  as  should 
make  him  a  little  power  in  his  own  county.  Money  he 
did  not  want,  though  more  money  is  always  to  be  desired, 
and  Hume  was  as  good  a  name  as  you  could  find  any 
where.  But  a  title.  It  would  be  such  an  advisable 
thing  that  a  young  heir  to  Hume  Castle  should  have  a 
Lady  Elizabeth,  or  a  Lady  Hildegarde  for  his  mother. 
She  would  not  indeed  have  George  marry  for  title,  but 
she  would  have  him  go  where  titles  were,  and 

Now  all  her  hopes  are  dead.  Of  course  she  has  heard 
of  the  Delaney  girls  ;  a  word  here,  a  sentence  there.  His 
letters  now  and  again  had  presented  them  to  her  in  one 
light  or  another  ;  but  had  never  been  definite  enough  to 
destroy  the  idea  she  had  formed  of  them,  as  highly-colored, 
loud  laughing,  romping  Irish  girls.  Lady  Despard  had 
never  been  in  Ireland  in  her  life,  and  her  knowledge  of 
Irish  manners  and  people  were  strictly  limited  to  such 
wild  accounts  as  we  now  and  again  hear  disseminated 
amongst  intelligent  English  groups. 

Is  it  too  late?  is  her  first  thought,  when  Hume  has 
brought  his  narrative — a  rather  sorry  one — to  an  end. 
Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty?  A  suspicion  of 
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melancholy  about  Hume  has  suggested  to  her  that  per 
haps  he  is  at  heart  regretful  of  the  fatal  step  he  is  about 
to  take,  but  that  honor  compels  him  to  stifle  all  token  of 
it.  To  try  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  a  cause  in  which 
he  feels  himself  bond-slave  to  duty  would,  she  knows,  be 
worse  than  useless  ;  but  surely  she  would  not  be  doing 
her  duty  were  she  to  refrain  from  striving  with  all  her 
might  to  extricate  him  from  this  terrible  dilemma.  There 
must  be  a  means  of  escape  somewhere,  a  via  media  that 
will  lead  him  to  safety  and  leave  him  to  espouse  the 
titled  damsel  she  has  already  secretly  selected  for  him. 

With  all  her  worldliness,  a  strong  and  enduring  love  for 
her  brother — who  is  a  few  years  her  junior — is  the  chief 
passion  of  her  life.  For  her  husband,  an  old  man  and 
kind,  she  has  the  deepest  respect,  mingled  with  a  calm 
regard,  but  for  George  her  love  is  sincere  as  it  is  earnest. 
She  is  a  woman  of  a  strong  character,  not  easily  moved, 
suave  and  delicate  in  manner,  and  very  carefully  cultured, 
but  cold  and  a  trifle  unsympathetic  to  woes  in  general. 
A  woman  so  almost  pretty  that  a  perfect  toilette  at  all 
times  makes  her  appear  so,  and  with  a  charming  smile 
that  is, as  cultivated  as  her  mind  ;  tall  and  slight,  and  still 
young  enough  to  hold  her  own  with  those  much  younger 
than  her,  she  is  still  sufficiently  like  Hume  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  her  being  handsome.  Like  his,  her  eyes  are 
singularly  intelligent,  and  indeed  in  many  ways  she  resem 
bles  him  trait  for  trait — in  the  touch  of  hauteur  that  marks 
the  turn  of  her  neck — the  unmistakable  distinction  that 
belongs  to  voice  and  movement,  and  in  the  whole  air  of 
aristocratic  breeding  that  renders  her  the  exceptional 
woman  that  she  so  undoubtedly  is.  As  I  have  said,  to  the 
careful  observer,  disrobing  her  as  it  were,  and  leaving  her 
without  the  adjuncts  of  an  irreproachable  toilette,  she 
would  certainly  present  herself  as  not  noticeably  good- 
looking,  but  at  no  time  would  she  be  within  the  pale  of 
ugliness.  Here  she  has  the  advantage  of  her  brother, 
who  can  lay  claim  to  not  the  smallest  share  of  beauty. 

"  Is  it  too  late  ?  "  says  she,  in  her  low  trainante  voice, 
raising  her  head  at  last,  and  regarding  her  brother 
earnestly.  "Can  I  not  do  something?  It  is  an  unfortu 
nate  story,  certainly,  but  most  things  are  capable  of  being 
placed.  If  you  would  trust  it  to  me,  I  believe  I  could 
find  you  a  way  out  of  it,  consistent  with  every  good 
feeling." 
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"  No,  no.     It  is  too  late,"  quickly. 

"  Oh,  surely  not.  There  is  always  time.  And  it  is  so 
serious.  One's  whole  life  !  She  might  come  and  stay 
with  me,  for  example.  That  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
talk.  I  could  arrange  it  for  her,  I  think." 

"  Impossible  !  "  rather  more  sharply.  "  I  have  spoken 
to  her  uncle." 

"  Even  that  might  be  settled.  I  could  offer  to  take  her 
about  with  me  this  autumn.  And — and  if  she  is  as- — as 
presentable  as  you  seem  to  hint  at,  I  daresay  I  could 
manage  a  marriage  for  her  before  the  spring.  If  you  will 
leave  it  to  me,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  feel  sure  I— 

"  Perhaps,"  interrupts  Hume,  who  has  grown  rather 
white,  and  is  evidently  laying  a  great  constraint  upon  him 
self.  "  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  I  don't 
want  a  say  out  of  it !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  says  Lady  Despard,  in  a  curious  sort  of  way  ; 
after  which  there  is  silence  between  them  for  awhile. 
Then  :— 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  "  asks  she,  in  a  low  tone,  thoroughly 
disheartened. 

"  Very,"  slowly.  "  Lovely,  indeed,  would  better  ex 
press  her." 

«  And and " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  impatiently.  "  Of  course  she  is  that. 
The  Delaneys  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  families  in 
Ireland.  Don't  make  a  mistake  about  that." 

"  But — forgive  me,  George — if  things  are  all  that  you 
say,  why  are  you  so  unhappy  about  this  matter?  Why 
do  you  so  evidently  shrink  from — try  not  to  mind  me, 
dear — your  marriage  with  her  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  care  for  me,"  replies  he,  shortly.  As  he 
speaks  he  turns  abruptly  away,  and  stares  into  the  fire 
burning  in  the  grate. 

This  time  Lady  Despard  says  nothing.  An  expression 
of  intense  grief,  mingled  with  haughty  indignation,  darkens 
her  face.  With  a  little  light  but  abrupt  movement 
she  shuts  up  her  fan,  and  lets  it  fall  into  her  lap.  Then, 
as  though  a  sudden  thought  has  come  to  her,  her  brow 
clears  ;  here,  perhaps,  is  a  sudden  lifting  out  of  all  her 
difficulty. 

"  Is  there  anyone  else  ?  "  she  asks,  bending  eagerly  for 
ward.  "  Oh,  that  there  may  be  !  " 
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"  No,"  says  Hume. 

"  No?  "  She  repeats  his  word  as  if  unable  to  believe  in 
it.  Once  again  a  frown  gathers  on  her  face.  That  any 
one — anyone — should  dare  to  regard  lightly  an  alliance 
with  her  brother  !  And  this  one  !  A  little,  unsophisticated 
Irish  girl,  to  whom  the  world  of  society  is  a  sealed  book — 
who  would  probably  not  know  how  to  conduct  herself  if 
placed  in  a  fashionable  drawing  room  !  That  she  should 
be  blind  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  with  a  marriage 
with  a  Hume  ! 

"  At  least,"  says  Hume  very  sadly,  as  if  bound  to  cor 
rect  himself  against  his  will,  "  I  think  not."  Alas,  the  key 
to  a  great  part  of  his  misery  lies  in  these  words.  He  can 
only  hope  not.  Always  when  he  would  most  desperately 
thrust  it  from  him,  the  face  of  Boyle  Ffrench  presents 
itself  to  his  inward  vision. 

"  What  !  You  only  think  it !  Good  heavens,  what  is  it 
you  are  going  to  do  ?  "  cries  Lady  Despard  vehemently, 
forgetful  of  her  carefully-acquired  suavity  in  a  moment 
that  touches  the  welfare  of  the  one  she  loves  best  on  earth. 
"  Think — consider,  I  beseech  you,  before  it  is  too  late. 
Try  to  see  what  a  mistake  you  are  about  to  make  of  your 
whole  life..  And  that  girl  ! —  -  I  do  entreat  you,  George, 
to  go  well  into  it  before  taking  such  an  irrevocable  step. 
It  is  as  cruel  to  her  as  to  you." 

"  I  tell  you  she  is  taking  this  step  of  her  own  free  will. 
That  unhappiness  will  come  of  it,  I  know,"  almost  fiercely ; 
"  but  for  me,  I  hope,;  not  for  her." 

"  For  her  as  surely  as  for  you.     Can  she  separate  from 

you  except  under  the  most  disgraceful Oh,  George, 

do  think  !     You  should  think  now  for  both.    What  sort  of 
a  married  life  do  you  except  to  have  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  recklessly.  "  Not  worse  than 
a  lot  of  other  fellows,  I  daresay." 

"  And  you  can  contemplate  it  thus  coolly  ;  you  must  be. 
mad,"  says  she,  her  delicate  face  flushing. 

"  That  idea  has  occurred  to  myself,"  retorts  he,  with  a 
half  laugh. 

"Then  why  not  rouse  yourself,  and  throw  off  this 
thrall ?  " 

"  I  suppose  the  madness  has  gone  too  deep  for  that." 

"  She  will  not  forgive  you,"  says  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  arn  afraid  I  can't  contradict  that,"  replies  he,  coldly, 
still  with  that  sneering  token  of  mirth. 
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"  It  is  inexplicable  to  one,  that  you  should  so  far  have 
sunk  yourself  in  an  affair  hopeless  from  the  first.  If  this 
girl  never  cared  for  you,  why  should  you —  I  confess, 
I  cannot  understand  how — 

"  There  is  nothing  to  understand,"  exclaims  he,  with  an 
uncontrolable  burst  of  impatience,  putting  an  end  to  her 
halting  speech.  "  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  that  is  all. 
It  is  a  story  so  old,  that  it  should  not  arouse  surprise  in 
any  mind.  It  has  gone  so  far  with  me  that,  well,  I  could 
not  give  her  up."  He  walks  over  to  the  window  and 
stands  there  motionless,  his  back  turned  to  her. 

"  If  that  had  been  said  at  first,"  begins  Lady  Despard  a 
little  stiffly. 

"  I  know.  It  would  have  been  fairer,  honester.  But 
sometimes  it  is  so  hard  to  speak.  Well,  you  understand 
how  it  is  with  me  now.  I  am  content  to  marry  her  since 
she  has  willed  it  so,  knowing  she  feels  no  faintest  liking  for 
me." 

"  You  are  a  brave  man  !  "  says  Lady  Despard  in  a 
curious  tone  that  has  something  of  contempt  in  it.  To 
her,  who  has  never  known  love,  this  abject  surrender  of 
oneself  suggests  only  cowardice.  Why  can  he  not  rise 
and  fight  against  this  ignoble  passion,  and  crush  it  out  of 
all  shape  ? 

"  Not  so  brave  after  all,"  willfully  ignoring  her  real 
meaning,  and  taking  her  words  in  apparent  good  faith. 
"Sometimes,  I  have  thought " 

He  pauses. 

"  Well?  "  regarding  him  with  a  keen  glance. 

"That  perhaps  in  time  she  may  learn  to  regard  me 
with  kinder  eyes." 

There  is  something  so  melancholy,  so  entirely  without 
hope,  in  these  hopeful  words  that  Lady  Despard's  disap 
pointment  sinks  out  of  sight,  and  all  her  heart  yearns 
towards  her  brother.  So  kind,  so  honorable,  so  true  a 
man  !  A  man,  not  handsome  truly,  but  sufficiently  distin 
guished  in  appearance  to  be  looked  at  twice  wherever  he 
goes.  A  gentleman  always,  and  with  a  heart  so  tender — 
truly  any  woman  might  regard  him  with  kindly  eyes  ! 

"  She  may  indeed,"  cries  she  heartily,  a  warmth  in  her 
tone  that  had  not  been  in  it  until  now.  Hume,  hearing, 
comes  back  to  her,  his  eyes  lighting. 

"  Ah,"  says  he,  feeling  her  once  more  at  touch  with  him, 
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"  now  that  is  kind.  You  will  help  me.  You  will  do  for 
me  what  you  can  ?  " 

"  And  that  ?  "  asks  she  smiling,  and  feeling  she  is  letting 
herself  in  for  perhaps  terrible  things. 

"  I  want  you  to  call  on  her.  To  make  her  your  friend — 
to — induce  her  to  come  and  stay  with  you,  until  the  mar 
riage  is  accomplished." 

"  You  wish  her  to  be  married  from  my  house  in  effect," 
says  Lady  Despard  with  a  sigh.  "  Well,  as  it  seems  a 
settled  thing,  let  us  by  all  means  give  it  a  brilliant  color 
to  the  world.  There  is  hardly  anybody  in  town  at  present, 
but  I  can  get  two  or  three  socially  important  people  to 
come  to  your  wedding  breakfast.  I  shall  have  to  tell  a  lie 
or  two  on  account  for  the  excessive  haste,  and  I  hope," 
with  an  irrepressible  tinge  of  irony,  "  that  Miss  Delaney  is 
not  too  high-souled  to  refrain  from  exposing  me.  Now, 
when  am  I  to  call?" 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  will.  But  please  do  not  talk  to  her 
like  that." 

"  I  shall,  I  daresay,  be  able  to  control  myself,"  says  she, 

with  a  slight  laugh.  "The  address  is ?  Very  good. 

One  last  word.  Is  she  difficult  ?  " 

"  She — well — it  is  possible,"  says  Hume  desperately, 
"  that  she,  too,  might  talk  to  you—'  like  that.' " 

"  Oh,  George  !  "  says  Lady  Despard.  She  keeps  her 
lips  determinedly  together  after  this  one  protestation,  but 
her  thoughts  run  riot.  A  profound  pity  for  him  fills  her 
breast.  Ignorant,  Irish,  unsophisticated,  dead  to  the  laws 
of  society,  worse  than  indifferent  to  him,  without  a  penny  1 
and — with  a  violent  temper  !  Oh,  poor  George  ! 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

*'  You  must  love  me,  albeit  the  world  I  offend 
15y  impertinence,  •whimsies,  conceit." 

FULL  of  these  settled  views  as  to  Nan's  appearance,  man 
ners,  and  so  forth,  she  awaits  with  a  discontent  bordering 
on  horror  that  young  lady's  entrance.  Sitting  in  the  cold 
solemnity  of  the  drawing-room  in  Mr.  Blake's  house, 
draped  in  its  Holland  grave  clothes,  miserable  forebodings 
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about  her  'brother's  future  fill  her  mind.  One  thing  alone 
sustains  her — the  hope  that  perhaps  she  may,  by  argument 
judiciously  placed,  induce  this  vulgar  young  person  to 
relinquish  her  claim  upon  him. 

The  opening  of  the  door  drives  her  from  the  last  finish 
ing  touches  she  is  giving  to  her  plan  to  look  at  "  that  Irish 
girl!" 

Involuntarily  she  rises  to  her  feet  as  Nan,  pale,  but 
perfectly  composed,  comes  up  the  room.  Is  this  the 
"  ignorant,  Irish,  unsophisticated,"  designing  young  person 
of  her  imagination  ?  Good  heavens  !  what  grace,  what 

distinction,  what After  all  she  had  not  been  entirely 

in  the  wrong.  What  a  temper  ! 

Nan's  eyes  are  indeed  flashing,  and  set  in  the  extreme 
pallor  of  face  look  black.  Lady  Despard  had  thought  she 
would  have  been  the  one  to  commence  any  cold  introduc 
tion,  but  she  finds  herself  mistaken. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Hume's  sister,"  says  Nan,  very  gravely, 
and  with  just  sufficient  civility  to  prevent  all  thought  of 
discourtesy.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  call." 

"Oh,  no,"  says  Lady  Despard  with  a  little  smile,  that 
to  her  astonishment  she  finds  to  be  conciliatory.  "  My 
brother  can  always  command  me,  and .  his  interest  in 
you " 

"As  for  that,"  interrupts  Miss  Delaneynot  rudely,  but 
as  if  unable  to  listen  to  the  termination  of  the  sentence. 
She  pauses  and  looks  -straight  into  Lady  Despard's  eyes, 
hardly  consciously  as  it  seems  to  the  lat'ter.  It  is  evident 
she  is  making  up  her  mind  to  make  a  bold  dash  at  the 
detested  matter  that  has  brought  them  together,  and  Lady 
Despard  looks  at  her,  and,  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  grows 
sure  that  the  girl  is  not  only  angry,  but  terribly  unhappy  ; 
something  resembling  commiseration  troubles  her  breast, 
and  she  would  perhaps  have  spoken  soothing  words  of 
some  sort,  but  that  Nan,  having  found  the  thought  needful 
gives  voice  to  it,  and  lays  a  short  concise  account  of  her 
presence  here  and  its  consequences  before  Lady  Des 
pard. 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  has  told  you,"  she  winds  up  at 
last,  her  earnest  eyes  still  fixed  on  her  visitor. 

"  Not  quite  what  you  have  told  me,  and  I  think  you 
misjudge  him,"  says  Lady  Despard,  gently,  because  of  her 
sudden  sympathy  for  this  unknown  lovely  creature,  but 
always  with  a  determination  to  support  her  brother. 
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"  Naturally,"  with  a  hopeless  air,  "  you  are  his  sister." 

"  Don't  misjudge  me  too.  Believe  me  I  could  be  just 
— were  he  in  the  wrong — even  though  he  is  my  brother." 

"  He  tells  me,"  says  Nan,  as  if  hardly  heeding  her,  ' '  that 
I  must  either  go  home  and  endure  the  talk,  the  scandal — 
or  marry  him.  Has  he  told  you  that?  " 

"Yes." 

'  Well,  I  shall  not  go  home." 

'  Which  means  that  you  will  marry  him  ?  " 

"  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it  put  into  words  by — by  another," 
says  Nan,  with  a  fierceness  that  might  have  offended  Lady 
Despard,  but  that  her  glance  is  fixed  on  the  tears  in  the 
girl's  eyes. 

"  My  dear,  consider.  Is  it  so  terrible  a  thing?  You  will 
say  again,  no  doubt,  '  Naturally,  you  are  his  sister,'  but 
surely  George  is  a  person  to  be  loved — not  hated.  And 
he  loves  you  so."  Once  again  she  is  puzzled  to  find  that 
she  is  positively  advocating  the  cause  of  a  marriage  that 
only  half  an  hour  ago  was  an  abomination  to  her. 

"  That  is  my  misfortune,"  says  Nan  coldly.  Then  her 
natural  graciousness  reproaching  her,  she  says  quickly,  "  I 
should  not  speak  like  this  to  you.  If  he  were  anyone  else's 
brother,  it  would  be  easier  to  tell  you  how  it  is  with  me  ;  but 
you  have  come  and  you  must  be  told  about  it.  And 

"Have  you  quite  made"  up  your  mind  to  marry  him?" 
asks  Lady  Despard  abruptly. 

"  Quite." 

Lady  Despard  had  come  primed  and  loaded  with  argu 
ments  to  induce  the  ignorant,etc.,  young  woman  to  renounce 
this  idea,  but  now  somehow  all  her  grandly  prepared  sen 
tences  fail  her  and  she  sits  mute,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
How,  if  by  word  of  her's,  George  should  lose  this  beautiful 
girl  ?  Would  he  ever  forgive  her?  And  surely,  in  time,  as 
he  himself  said,  a  creature  so  sweet,  so  sensitive,  so  plainly 
lovable  might  be  brought  to 

"  I  shock  you,"  says  Nan,  who  has  misinterpreted  her 
silence.  "  But  I  could  not  go  home  after  this.  I  should 
only  make  things  difficult  for  the  others — the  girls,  my 
sisters,  I  mean — I  should  make  them  unhappy." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  will  not  make  them  more  unhappy 
by  thus  sacrificing  yourself  for  them?" 

"  Oh,  don't  mistake  me,"  says  Nan,  eagerly.  "  I  am 
doing  this  thing  for  myself.  You  must  understand  that. 
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And,"  with  an  air  of  weary  discontent,  "  I  do  so  hate  talk 
ing  about  it." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  that.  Well,  to  change  the  subject. 
What  principally  brought  me  here  to-day  is  to  carry  you 
back  with  me.'' 

"  Thank  you,  but " 

"  Better  have  no  buts  in  this  case  ;  I  assure  you,  it  will 
be  wise  of  you  to  accept  this  plan  of  mine,  even  though  I 
can  quite  see  that  it  may  be  unpleasant  to  you." 

"  Surely  my  uncle's  house " 

"  No,"  gently.  "Under  the  circumstances,  the  house 
of  your  future  sister-in-law  will  be  more  desirable."  Getting 
up,  Lady  Despard  moves  nearer  to  the  girl,  and  lays  a 
light  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  "  Why  should  you  disap 
point  me  in  this  matter  ?  "  she  asks  very  kindly. 

"Your  brother He  is  staying  with  you?"  asks 

Nan,  in  a  low  tremulous  tone,  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Not  from  this  moment,  if  you  are  to  be  my  guest,  and 
if  you  prefer  his  being  elsewhere.  Still,  if  you  could  bring 
yourself  to — 

"  I  could  not,"  sharply.  "  I  refuse  to  see  him  again 

until When  can  we  be  married?"  turning  abruptly  to 

Lady  Despard. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  I  have  heard  from  George." 

"  Oh,  so  soon  ! " 

"  So,  you  see,"  says  Lady  Despard,  a  little  hurriedly, 
"  that  you  will  only  have  to  stay  with  me  for  quite  a  short 
time.  You  will  say  yes  ?  " 

"  Very  well ;  yes,"  says  Nan,  rather  forlornly,  rising  to 
leave  the  room.  "  I  was  writing  to  Penelope  before  you 
came.  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  go  back  with  you  now. 
Can  you  wait  until  I  finish  my  letter  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  cries  Lady  Despard,  briskly, 
having  gained  her  point. 

Two  days  later  Nan  Delaney  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
Annette  Marion  Hume  reigns  in  her  stead. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  Don't  listen  to  tales  of  his  bounty, 

Don't  hear  what  they  say  of  his  birth, 
Don't  look  at  his  seat  in  the  county, 
Don't  calculate  what  he  is  worth." 

"  OH  !  poor,  poor,  poor  Nan  !  Oh,  what  a  cruel  shame.  To 
purposely  carry  her  off  like  that,  and  compel  her  at  the 
dagger's  point  to  marry  him.  He's  a  regular  brigand," 
says  Gladys,  with  conviction,  when  she  too  has  read  the 
letter  from  Nan  (that  had  been  interrupted  by  Lady  Des- 
pard)  handing  it  back  to  Penelope. 

"  Judging  him  by  what  she  says — and  we  must  believe 
her — he  is  a  wicked  man,"  responds  Penelope,  who  has 
sunk  into  a  chair,  and  seems  incapable  of  ever  getting  out 
of  it  again. 

"  Good  heavens  !  What  a  monster  !  Knowing  that 
she  did  not  care  for  him — and  she  didn't,  she  quite  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  wouldn't — you  remember,  Pen  ?  He 
still,  with  deliberation,  mind  you,  stole  her.  Oh  !  poor 
darling  !  How  miserable  she  is.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
help  her  to  stop  this  hateful  marriage  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  You  see  the  date  of  her  letter,  and  the  day 
she  mentions  for  the  wedding  ?  "  Here  Penelope  stops, 
and  gives  a  great  start,  and  glances  at  the  clock.  "  She  is 
being  married  this  moment,"  cries  she,  as  if  the  world  has 
indeed  come  to  an  end. 

"  Oh,  no.     Oh,  don't  say  that,  Penelope." 

"  Look  at  the  clock,"  tragically,  "  eleven,  she  says, 
and  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  now." 

"  It  is  all  over  !  "  breathes  Gladys  solemnly,  after  which 
an  appropriate  silence  follows. 

It  is  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Murphy,  who,  tired  of 
waiting  for  a  summons,  has  come  in  to  take  away  the 
remains  of  a  breakfast,  abnormally  prolonged.  Why  has 
the  usual  bell  not  sounded?  There  is  a  suspicion  of  curi 
osity  in  the  twinkle  of  Murphy's  eye  as  he  casts  a  learned 
glance  at  his  "  young  ladies." 
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Hume's  telegram  from  Milford  had  been  inefficient  as  to 
the  easing  of  anxiety  about  Nan  in  the  Delaney  household  ; 
and  now,  seeing  Miss  Gladys  almost  in  tears,  and  Miss 
Penelope  as  white  as  the  i(  dhriven  snow,"  it  is  a  simple 
thing  to  Mr.  Murphy  to  guess  that,  whatever  the  trouble 
may  be  that  has  fallen  on  these  two  fair  heads,  it  has  cer 
tainly  to  do  with  Miss  Nan. 

Having  coughed  once  or  twice,  and  made  a  pretence  of 
dropping  a  plate,  all  to  no  avail,  he  takes  his  courage  in 
both  hands  and  says  bluntly  to  Penelope 

"  I'm  thinkin'  'tis  throubled  ye  are,  Miss,  about  soine- 
thin'  or  other.  Give  it  a  name,  me  dear,  an'  ye'll  feel  a 
power  the  betther  for  it." 

"  Oh  !  Murphy,"  says  Penelope,  lifting  her  mournful 
eyes  to  his,  "  if  you  were  to  think  for  ever,  you  would 
never  guess  what  a  calamity  has  befallen  us." 

"  Miss  Penelope,  honey,  what  on  airth  d'ye  mane  ? " 
says  Murphy,  honestly  frightened.  These  "  children," 
as  he  calls  them,  are  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life.  "  Spake, 
me  dear,"  says  he,  "  and  aize  an  old  man's  mind.  Miss 
Nan — 'tis  of  her  I'm  thinkin'." 

The  words  are  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  two 
girls — one  taking  up  the  other  when  indignation  assails 
either  of  them  too  severely — lay  bare  to  him  the  treachery 
of  Hume,  the  disgraceful  audacity  that  has  led  to  the 
carrying  away  of  a  woman  against  her  will.  Was  ever 
Sabine  woman  worse  treated  ! 

"  Isn't  it  shocking,  Murphy?  Don't  you  think  some 
thing  could  be  done  ?  Just  fancy.  He  made  up  a  plot 
and  carried  her  off  against  her  will,  exactly  like  those 
horrible  people  long  ago  who  used  to  hire  coaches  and  run 
away  with  our  great-grandmothers,  no  matter  whether 
they  were  willing  or  not.  Only  he  has  used  a  yacht. 
Can't  he  be  punished,  and  poor  Nan  rescued  from  him  ? 
And  who'd  have  thought  it  of  him,  except  poor  Nan?  She 
always  saw  through  him,  didn't  she,  Pen  ?  A  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  he  was — and  is,  of  course.  Oh,  poor 
Nan  !  " 

"  He  must — he  shall  be  punished,"  says  Penelope. 
"  Why  don't  you  speak,  Murphy  ?  Abuse  him  as  much  as 
you  like  ;  it  will  do  our  hearts  good.  Why  don't  you 
abuse  him,  Murphy  ?  " 

In  truth  it  has  begun  to  suggest  itself  to  them  that  there 
is  something  sinister  in  Mr.  Murphy's  silence. 
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He  breaks  it. 

"  Tell  me  this.  Has  he  married  her  ?  "  asks  he  at 
last. 

"  Why,  of  course  ;  that's  the  crime,"  says  Gladys.  "  It 
would  be  all  right,  only  for  that.  But  he  has  crowned  his 
villainy,  he  has  married  her  indeed.  This  very  morning. 
Even  now  ! " 

There  is  something  positively  awesome  in  the  tone  in 
which  she  says  this,  yet  it  fails  to  impress  the  hardened 
Murphy. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  effrontery,"  pursues  Pene 
lope,  taking  up  the  tale,  "  carrying  her  off — ordering  her 
to  marry  him,  as  it  were,  dragging  her  to  the  altar  almost 
by  the  hair  of  her  head.  Oh  !  Murphy,  her  pretty  head. 
Oh,  don't  you  pity  her."  It  is  quite  plain  to  everyone 
present  that  Penelope's  mind's  eye  is  now  beholding  Nan 
being  hauled  along  by  her  back  hair  up  a  marble  pave 
ment  to  the  altar  rails  ! 

"  Arrah  be  aisy  !  "  says  Mr.  Murphy,  breaking  in  upon 
the  poetical  vision  with  abominable  and  terribly  unexpected 
prose.  "  Tis  married  she  is,  ye  say,  an'  to  Misther  Hume  ! 
Fegs,  if  that's  thrue,  'tis  the  finest  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  her  !  " 

Had  the  heavens  then  and  there  let  fall  a  thunderbolt 
into  their  midst,  it  should  hardly  have  created  greater 
consternation  than  this  speech. 

"  Murphy  !  "  gasps  Gladys.  She  gazes  at  him  with  a 
cautious  eye.  Perhaps  the  poor  old  man  has  gone  off  his 
head  ;  and  no  wonder,  too  !  Such  news  is  enough  to  upset 
the  intellect  of  the  sanest. 

"  You  haven't  understood,  Murphy,  have  you  ?  "  says 
she  very  kindly.  "  I'll  say  it  all  over  again.  That  awful 
man  we  used  to  call  Mr.  Hume  has  spirited  her  away  in 
his  yacht  against  her  will,  poor  darling — even  whilst  she 
was  entreating  and  imploring  him  to  let  her  go,  and  now 
he  has " 

"  Married  her,  ye  tell  me.  That's  the  point,"  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  stolidly.  "  Sure  I  heard  every  word  you  said. 
An'  what  more  do  ye  want  may  I  ask  !  Faix,  'tis  she  is  the 
lucky  girl  this  day.  I  only  hope  I'll  live  to  see  the  rest  o' 
ye  in  half  such  clover.  Ten  thousand  a  year  if  it's  a  penny, 
and  an  illigant  house  into  the  bargain.  Lashins  and 
lavins  of  iverything,  an'  himself  as  open-handed  as  the 
day." 
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"  How  dare  you  speak  of  him  like  that,"  cries  Gladys, 
Penelope  being  speechless  with  horror.  "  Don't  even 
mention  him.  The  miscreant !  " 

"  Arrah  now,  an'  why  wouldn't  I  mintion  him  an'  to  call 
him  Miss  Nan's  husband.  Oh,  murdher,  who'd  a  thought 
he'd  the  pluck  in  him  to  do  it  so  nately.  Wisha,  more 
power  to  his  elbow  say  I.  Thanks  be,  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  wan  of  the  poor  misthress's  childhren  so  dacently 
settled  in  life." 

"  Oh  !  Penelope.  How  can  you  listen  to  him.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  traitor  !  " 

"A  traitor  !  What  would  ye  call  him  a  thraitor  for," 
demands  Mr.  Murphy,  whose  flawless  conscience  prevents 
his  taking  this  opprobrious  epithet  to  himself.  "  Hasn't  he 
put  her  at  the  head  o'  the  county  ?  Where'll  the  Daunts 
be  now,  I  wondher  ?  or  the  O'Gradys  wid  their  old  car 
riage  that's  as  mowldy  as  thimselves,  an'  the  Moncks  wid 
their  musty  groom,  an'  their  '  English  ways  ;  an',"  with  a 
final  burst  of  pride,  "  where'll  yer  aunt  be,  at  all  at  all. 
Oh  fegs,  'twill  be  the  death  of  her  intirely." 

"  Murphy  !  Have  you  no  heart.  Have  you  no  thought 
beyond  paltry  money  ?  " 

"  Palthry,  is  it?  That's  where  ye  show  how  ignorant 
ye  are  ;  an'  quite  right  too  for  young  crathures,"  says 
Murphy,  as  if  desirous  of  condoning  the  folly.  "  But  'tis 
money  makes  the  mare  to  go,  me  dear,  an'  that  ye'll  learn 
before  ye're  as  ould  as  ould  Murphy  !  But  there's  wan  o' 
ye  now  that  needn't  ever  trouble  about  the  odd  ha'penny. 
An'  to  think  it  should  be  Miss  Nan,  of  all !  Miss  Nan,  wid 
her  thricksy  ways.  Her  '  I  will '  an'  '  I  wont,'  an'  her 
prornisin'  to-day  an'  backin'  out  of  it  to-morrow.  Arrah 
what  respectable  man  would  stand  it,  I  ask  ye  ?  Not  Hume, 
any  way.  Sure,  then,  she  tazed  him  too  far,  he  just  took 
the  law  an'  her  in  his  own  hands,  an'  carried  her  off  an' 
marrid  her.  There's  a  man  for  ye  !  "  concludes  Mr.  Mur 
phy,  holding  aloft  hands  of  admiration. 

Could  depravity  further  go  ? 

"  Murphy,  leave  the  room,"  cries  Penelope,  with  a  stamp 
of  her  foot.  Wrath  burns  within  her.  "  Go,  I  say.  How 
dare  you  look  at  it  in  that  light  ?  Oh,  what  a  bad-hearted 
old  man  you  are  !  What  a  deception  !  After  all  these 
years  to  find  you  so  lost  to  honorable  feeling  !  I  wonder 
you  aren't  ashamed  to  stand  there,  looking  glad,  yes, 
actually  glad  at  poor  Miss  Nan's  misfortune." 
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"  'Tis  glad  I  am,  sure  enough,"  says  the  old  reprobate, 
sturdily.  "  If  I  could  see  ye  all  wid  a  roof  as  good  as  the 
castle  over  yer  heads,  I'd  die  happy." 

"  You  ought  to  die  unhappy,"  says  Gladys,  indignantly. 
"  Do  you  want  us  all  to  be  a  prey  to — to — burglars?  Yes, 
he  is  a  burglar,  Penelope.  It  isn't  a  bit  of  good,  your 
looking  at  me  like  that.  He  certainly  burglared  Nan.  He 
broke  into  this  house  under  pretence  of  friendship,  and 
stole  her  away.  Oh,  I  wonder  what  Boyle  will  say." 

"  Say,  is  it  ?  Who'd  care  what  he'd  say,"  says  Mr.  Murphy 
contemptuously.  "  Who's  he  I'd  like  to  know,  to  be 
lookin'  at  the  likes  o'  Miss  Nan  ;  Mrs.  Hume,  I  beg  her 
pardin',  and  a  great  name  it  is  to  be  able  to  give  her  this 
day  !  But  as  for  the  cap'n  beyant,  Misther  Ffrench,  who'd 
be  givin'  him  so  much  as  the  time  o'  day.  Divil  a  rap  in 
the  world,  an'  ne'er  a  sod  o'  ground  of  his  own.  Who'd 
name  him  wid  Misther  Hume  I'd  like  to  know.  Och  ! 
but  that's  the  broth  of  a  boy  entirely,"  giving  way  a  little 
here  to  a  soft  chuckle,  and  a  hug  of  his  body.  "  Carried 
her  off,  did  he  ?  An'  ten  thousand  a  year.  There  won't 
be  wan  between  this  an'  Dublin  as  will  be  able  to  howld  a 
candle  to  her.  Divil  a  wan  !  "  Here  this  terrible  old 
mercenary  begins  to  cackle. 

"  I'll  tell  her  every  word  you  have  said,"  says  Gladys, 
who  is  now  choking  with  indignation,  "  every  syllable. 
Don't  think  you'll  escape.  For  one  thing,  don't  imagine 
she  will  speak  to  you  when  she  comes  home  again." 

"  Faix,  I  wouldn't  wondher  if  she  wouldn't  spake  to 
anyone  when  she  comes  home  agin,  wiu  her  ten  thousand 
a  year,  an' " 

"  Murphy  !  Once  for  all,  go  away  ! "  interrupts  Penelope, 
pointing  tragically  to  the  door.  And  Murphy,  who  is 
already  on  his  way  to  it  with  a  full  tray  in  his  arms,  obeys 
her.  When  outside  he  stops  short,  tray  and  all,  as  if 
overcome  with  perplexity. 

"  Glory  be — who'd  a  thought  there  were  so  many  fools 
in  the  world  ?  "  says  he,  shaking  his  hoary  old  head.  "  But 
they're  young,  the  crathures — terribly  young.  They've 
time  to  larn.  Oh,  murdher  !  to  think  o'  Miss  Nan,  sittin' 
behind  a  prancing  four  !  'Tis  like  a  good  dhrame,  it  is. 
Only  betther  ;  a  dale  betther,  for  it  sticks  to  ye  ! " 

With  a  smile  of  fullest  content  he  carries  the  tray  down 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"  Alas !  for  that  one  image  fair, 

With  all  my  brightest  dreams  inwrought, 
That  walks  beside  me  everywhere, 
Still  whispering — '  Forget-me-not.'  " 

"  WHO  is  going  to  tell  Boyle  ?  "  says  Gladys,  looking  at 
Bartle,  who  has  entered  the  room  as  Murphy  left  it. 

"  I'm  not,"  says  he  with  a  little  shrug.  "  If  that  ex 
pressive  glance  of  yours  means  the  question  to  that  answer, 
I  think  I  see  myself.  Boyle's  a  regular  explosive  ;  war 
ranted  to  go  off  on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  I  think 
he  would  consider  this  a  big  one.  But  never  mind  him. 
The  real  burning  question  is,  who  is  to  tell  father  ?  " 

"  Murphy,  of  course,"  says  Penelope.  "  He  deserves  it. 
It  will  be  a  good  punishment  for  him,  and  as  he  affects  to 
regard  poor  Nan's  misfortune  as  a  happy  event,  he  will 
naturally  be  delighted  to  go  and  tell  father  all  about  it." 

"Are  you  going  to  send  him  single-handed?  Reflect, 
Penelope.  Pulverization  is  not  only  an  undignified  but  a 
cruel  death." 

"  Well,  you  go  with  him  and  protect  him,"  says  Penelope, 
with  an  unconscious  little  laugh  that  shocks  her  as  it  falls 
on  her  ears.  "  Oh,  how  can  I  laugh  when  poor  Nan  is  so 
unhappy  !  "  cries  she,  looking  thoroughly  ashamed  of  her 
self. 

"  Julia  will  be  glad,"  says  Gladys,  shrewdly.  "  She  will 
pretend  to  be  shocked  at  first,  but  she  will  be  secretly 
entranced.  She  is  like  Murphy— she  thinks  only  of  his 
money." 

"  Murphy  would  never  forgive  you  if  he  heard  that 
speech.  To  be  considered  like  the  abhorred  Julia  would 
indeed  be  his  death-blow." 

"  Here  is  Freddy,  racing  down  the  avenue,"  cries  Gladys, 
who  is  staring  out  of  the  window.  "  He  looks  ever  so 
queer,  as  if  he  knew  something  out  of  the  common.  It — 
it  couldn't  be  our  story,  could  it  ?  " 
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"  Why,  he  must  have  come  down  by  the  night  mail  from 
Dublin,"  says  Penelope,  who  has  grown  slightly  pink. 
"Could  he  have  heard  anything?  Freddy,  Freddy  — 
with  her  head  out  of  the  window — come  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Croker,  being  still  a  long  way  off,  might  reasonably 
be  forgiven  for  not  hearing,  but  love,  if  blind,  is  always 
quick  to  hear,  and  Croker  would  have  to  be  deaf  indeed 
before  Penelope's  voice  failed  to  reach  him. 

With  a  slight  assistance  from  Bartle  he  swings  himself 
into  the  room. 

"  Not  here.  We  cannot  talk  here.  Come  into  the  school 
room,"  says  Penelope,  when  she  has  withdrawn  her  hand 
from  his  warm  pressure.  And  to  the  school-room  they  all 
go  ;  a  school-room  no  longer,  so  much  as  a  general  consult 
ing,  lounging,  idling  room  for  the  whole  family.  A  rather 
terrible  old  room,  so  far  as  furniture  goes,  which  is  distinctly 
Philistine.  Solid  furniture,  "  too  too  solid,"  of  the  early 
Victorian  period.  So  sturdily  put  together,  indeed,  as  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  getting  rid  of  it,  either  by  age  or  ill- 
usage. 

"Well?"  says  Gladys,  breathlessly,  turning  on  their 
visitor. 

"  Well  to  you,"  says  he  ;  "  come,  your  story  first." 

"  It  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  the  worst  that  you  could 
suppose,"  says  Penelope,  whereupon  it  is  told,  succinctly, 
with  a  touch  of  temper  running  through  it.  "  Was  there 
ever  a  man  so  treacherous  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  invent  the  storm,"  says  Croker,  imprudently  ; 
letting  fall  on  his  own  shoulders  a  good  deal  of  the  anger 
that  is  in  the  immediate  air. 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  support  him,"  says  Penelope, 
with  a  look  of  indignant  reproach.  "  The  storm  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  there  had 
never  been  a  storm  he  would  still  have  carried  her  off." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  says  Croker  gently. 

"  But  why  not?     What  do  you  know  about  it?     Ah  !  if 

you  know  anything And  you  do.     We  all  said  it  as 

you  came  up  to  the  house.     You  heard " 

"  From  Hume  himself.     A  very  sad  letter,"  says  Croker. 

"  Not  so  sad  as  hers.  Ah  !  that  is  a  letter  to  melt  even 
his  heart." 

"  Impossible  !     He  hasn't  one,"  says  Gladys. 

"  Yet  he  seemed  so  kind,"  says  Penelope,  sighing  heavily. 
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"  How,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  ?  "  says  Croker,  sitting 
down  on  a  cumbrous  sofa,  and  stretching  his  legs  with  all 
the  air  of  one  prepared  to  argue  the  matter  in  question  to 
the  death.  "  She's  married.  They  are  married.  If  this 
thing  has  got  to  be  discussed  with  the  people  round,  don't 
forget  that  Hume  is  now  your  sister's  husband,  and — your 
brother." 

'  Never  !  "  says  Gladys,  warmly.  "  My  brother.  Like 
Bartle  there  !  The  wretched  man." 

"  Good  heavens  !  What  have  I  done  to  be  thus  desig 
nated  ?  "  says  Bartle,  feebly. 

"  You  know  well  who  I  mean." 

"  Your  brother-in  law,  at  all  events." 

"  Well,  he  shall  stay  at  that  point." 

"  What,  Freddy  !  would  you  advocate  his  cause?  "  says 
Penelope,  turning  on  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  would  say  nothing  to  make  any  of  you  unhappy. 
But,"  says  Croker,  stoutly,  even  with  those  tearful  eyes  on 
his,  "  I  don't  believe  Hume  meant  anything  so  disgraceful 
as  what  you  hint  at." 

"  We  don't  hint.  We  like  to  say  it  right  out,"  interposes 
Gladys,  vehemently.  "  We  believe  that  he  purposely  ran 
away  with  our  Nan.  Hint,  indeed  !  " 

"  If  you  are  going  to  take  his  part,"  says  Penelope,  "  you 
side  with  him  against  us." 

"  That  is  a  very  hard  way  of  putting  it." 

"  It  is  the  true  way  nevertheless.  You  have  not  read 
Nan's  letter,  I  have.  She  hates  him.  She  is  miserable. 
Her  whole  life  is  spoiled.  She  assures  me  it  was  a  pur 
posely  designed  plan  of  his." 

"  I  think  she  is  mistaken,"  says  Croker,  in  a  low  tone, 
but  firm. 

"  Very  well.  You  can  think  that  if  you  like.  I  shall 
think  with  Nan,"  says  Penelope,  turning  aside,  and  going 
over  to  the  lumbering  old  bookcase  that  contains  rubbish 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  first  cloud,  or  almost  the  first,  that 
has  arisen  to  dull  the  brightness  of  their  friendship. 

"  What  a  lot  of  chin  music  about  nothing,"  breaks  in 
Bartle,  impatiently.  "  The  thing  is  done  now.  It  can't  be 
undone.  I  agree  with  Croker  that  we  had  better  make  the 
best  of  it." 

"  But  not  the  best  of  Mr.  Hume,"  retorts  Gladys  an 
grily. 
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Here  Mr.  Murphy,  opening  the  door,  announces  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Ffrench. 

"  He's  in  the  dhrawin-room,  Miss,"  says  Murphy  looking 
at  Penelope. 

''Very  well,  Murphy,  I'll  be  with  him  in  a  moment," 
says  Penelope,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  brother  and 
sister. 

"  You  will  go,"  says  Gladys,  faltering  a  little  and  looking 
at  Penelope  with  so  frightened  a  gaze  that  Croker,  who  is 
ignorant  of  Ffrench's  attachment  to  the  now  attached  Nan, 
gropes  dimly  for  the  cause  of  it. 

"  Yes.  He  at  least  will  sympathize  with  me,"  says  Pene 
lope,  with  a  little  quivering  glance  at  Croker,  who  feels 
suddenly  as  if  the  room  had  grown  cold.  Once,  twice,  or 
so,  he  had  allowed  a  suspicion  of  this  kind  to  enter  his 

mind,  only  to  thrust  it  out  later  on.  And  yet •  If  it 

should  be  !  If  all  these  years  she  had  preferred  him — 
Ffrench — to 


The  first  thought  that  occurs  to  Penelope  as  she  enters 
the  drawing-room  is,  that  she  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger.  She  would  hardly  have  known  Ffrench  had  she 
met  him  unexpectedly  with  his  present  aspect,  in,  say,  the 
Australian  bush.  Anything  so  altered  she  could  hardly 
have  imagined. 

"  It  isn't  true,"  says  he,  without  preface,  advancing 
towards  her.  There  is  something  fierce  in  the  glance  he 
throws  at  her.  Penelope  utterly  taken  aback  forgets  to 
reply.  How  has  he  known  ?  Had  Nan,  to  save  them  the 
mortification  of  telling  it,  written  a  full  account  to  Julia  ? 

''Speak,  can't  you,"  says  Ffrench,  almost  savagely. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  say,"  replies  Penelope  in  a  low 
tone,  looking  away  from  him. 

"  She  is  married  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.     I  fear  so.     By  this  time — yes." 

She  had  dreaded  an  explosion  after  this,  but  none  comes. 
Sitting  before  her  with  bent  head  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
floor,  he  makes  no  effort  as  another  man  might  to  conceal 
the  agitation  he  is  feeling.  His  brows  are  knitted,  there  is 
a  distinct  moisture  upon  them,  that  somehow,  in  spite  of 
her  pity  for  him,  and  without  her  being  able  to  define  the 
meaning  of  her  own  sensation,  disgusts  her  in  part.  His 
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lips  are  compressed,  his  face  pale — it  is  evident  he  is  really 
suffering.  Yet  even  at  this  moment  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  Penelope  that  it  is  anger  more  than  grief  that  is  con 
suming  him. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  says  Penelope  hurriedly, 
unable  to  endure  the  silence.  "  It  was  a  dastardly  act. 
To  compel  her  like  that !  Yes,  we  all  feel  as  you  do.  He 
has  behaved  disgracefully,  unpardonably." 

11  He — he  !  "  exclaims  Boyle,  breaking  into  sudden  vehe 
ment  life.  "Who  is  thinking  of  him?  Do  you  think  I 
blame  him?  He  did  quite  right — only  what  any  man  would 
do  if  tempted.  It  is  she — that  devil  incarnate,  who  almost 

swore   to  me She  drew  me  on,  encouraged  me   at 

every  turn.  Told  me  she  would  meet  me  next  day — made 
an  appointment  so  neatly,  so  carefully,  all  the  while  know 
ing  she  was  going  to  give  herself  to  him." 

"  You  are  mad,"  said  Penelope,  in  a  tone  that  is  almost 
a  whisper.  She  feels  suffocated.  She  has  risen  to  her  feet, 
and  for  a  moment,  so  indignant  is  her  gesture,  that  it 
reduces  him  to  silence.  Only  for  a  moment. 

"It  is  you  who  are  mad,"  says  he,  "if  you  still  believe 
in  her.  Do  not  think  to  fool  me  with  her  protestations  of 
ignorance  and  innocence.  The  whole  affair  was  of  her  own 
contriving,  and  she  carried  it  out." 

"  But  why,  why,  why  ?  "  demands  Penelope.  "  If,  as  you 
say,  she  wanted  to  marry  him — why  not  do  it  here,  and 
openly.  We  should  all  have  liked  it.  Why  resort  to 
subterfuge  of  that  kind  ?  I  tell  you  there  is  neither  sense  nor 
conscience  in  what  you  are  saying." 

"  She  didn't  dare  do  it !  "  says  French,  who  has  now 
lost  all  control  over  himself.  "  Traitoress  as  she  has 
proved  herself,  she  did  not  dare  sell  herself  in  my  actual 
presence.  Coquette,  liar,  as  she  is,  she  had  not  courage 
to  do  that." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go  home,"  says  Penelope,  in  a 
calm  but  vibrating  tone.  "  I  will  still  do  you  the  kindness 
to  think  you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  By-and-bye 
you  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  how  you  have  wronged 
her." 

"  Wronged  her  ! — I  am  sorry  from  my  soul,  Penelope,  if 
I  have  offended  you — but  to  expect  me  to  condone  that — 
her  conduct.  I  tell  you " 

"  But  if  you  saw  her  letter,  her  poor,  sad,  despairing 
letter,"  cries  Penelope,  piteously. 
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"  Pshaw  !  "  says  he.  "  Credit  her  with  all  the  virtues  if 
you  will ;  let  her  befool  you  to  the  top  of  her  bent,  but 
don't  let  her  dream  that  she  can  hoodwink  me.  And  yet," 
with  an  angry  frown,  "  she  has.  Deceitful  to  the  heart's 
core,  I  always  thought  her — but  mercenary — no- -until  to 
day." 

"You  think " 

"  That  she  has  married  him  for  his  money  ?  What  else 
could  sane  man  think?  " 

"  You  believe  that,  not  caring  for  him,  she  married  him 
because  he  was  rich  ?  " 

"  You  have  put  it  quite  correctly,"  says  he  with  a  little 
sneer.  "  As  to  her  ever  liking  him Well,"  contemp 
tuously,  "  what  do  you  think  about  that  ?  " 

"I  know  she  had  no  love  for  him,"  says  Penelope,  draw 
ing  up  her  slight  tall  figure  to  its  fullest  height.  "  I  know, 
too,  that  he  has  behaved  disgracefully  towards  her.  But  I 
think  he  loved  her  really,  however  unworthily  he  has  be 
haved.  And,"  with  a  pardonable  girlish  burst  of  rudeness, 
"  I  think  she  has  married  a  far  better  man  than  you.  How 
dare  you  talk  so  of  our  Nan  ! ;> 

"  Think  what  you  like,"  says  Ffrench  sullenly.  "  No  one 
shall  control  my  thoughts,  either."  He  rises  and  moves 
towards  the  door,  as  if  forgetful  of  her  and  his  obligation  to 
say  to  her  some  word  of  farewell.  At  the  door,  however,  he 
pauses.  "  Penelope,  if  I  have  grieved  you  let  me  say  I 
regret  it,"  says  he. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  not  that,"  says  Penelope,  hurrying  towards 
him.  "Offend  me,  be  unkind  to  me,  if  you  will,  but  that 
you  should  be  so  unjust  to  my  poor  Nan,  thatis  what  hurts 
me." 

"  Well  !     I  would  not  hurt  you,"  says  he,  remorsefully. 

"  Dear  Boyle  !  try  to  think  more  truly  of  her,"  says 
Penelope,  giving  him  her  hand,  and  half  forgiving  him  his 
treason  to  Nan  because  of  the  misery  she  knows  he  is 
enduring. 

"  You  ask  what  is  beyond  my  power,"  says  he,  shaking 
his  head.  "Don't  press  the  point."  Then,  as  if  struck  by 
the  pallor  of  her  pretty  face,  "  I  have  added  to  your  anxiety. 
I  am  sorry  for  that.  You  have  been  good  to  me,  Penelope. 
You  have  pardoned  a  great  deal." 

"  I  have  understood,  "  says  she,  simply.  Her  voice,  how 
ever,  is  a  little  absent,  because  of  her  hearing  the  approach 
of  a  certain  foot. 
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"  So  have  I,"  with  some  contrition.  "  And  I  thank  you." 
He  takes  her  hand  and  presses  a  grateful  kiss  upon  it,  just 
as  Croker  opens  the  door  and  enters. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"  In  sorrow  and  joy  she  has  seen  the  beginning." 

IT  is  a  month  or  so  later,  and  "  mild  October  "  with  its 
soft  rich  tints  makes  beautiful  the  landscape.  A  rather 
sad  beauty,  perhaps,  tinged  deep  with  melancholy,  but 
very  lovely  withal. 

"  Then  came  the  autumn  all  in  yellow  clad  "  with  its 
leaves  of  elm  all  golden,  and  the  ruddy  warmth  of  the  dying 
beeches.  The  gone  September  had  seemed  more  a  parting 
touch  of  summer — it  was  hard  to  connect  it  with  a  fading 
year  ;  but  with  October  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  dissolution  is  indeed  near. 

A  slow  and  kindly  death,  however  ;  hour  by  hour,  day 
by  day.  No  unseemly  haste,  only  a  tender  sinking  into 
the  chill  grave  that  awaits  us  all.  Low  on  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth,  the  gorgeous  leaves  lie  shivering,  waiting 
until  Nature  first  softens  them  by  rains  and  delicate  passes 
of  her  all  powerful  hand,  and  then  sends  them  bodily  into 
the  world  beneath,  to  give  a  stronger  resurrection  by-and- 
bye  to  the  young  spring  grasses. 

"  The  air  is  damp  and  hush'd  and  close, 

As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hour  before  death. 

My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves 

And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  year's  last  rose." 

It  is  probable  that  the  dull  grey  light  of  the  morning 
outside  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  depression 
visible  on  the  countenances  of  the  elder  Delaneys  as  they 
sit  round  the  breakfast  table,  but  the  letter  in  Penelope's 
hand,  written  in  Nan's  fine  distinct  handwriting,  has  given 
them  cause  to  give  voice  to  it. 
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"  What  a  letter  !  "  says  Penelope,  with  a  forlorn  sigh. 
"  The  worst  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  and  they  have  all  been 
bad." 

"  There  was  that  one  dated  from  Florence.  Wasn't  that 
a  little  worse  ?  "  asks  Gladys  with  hesitation,  and  as  if  not 
believing  in  her  own  question. 

"  Not  so  altogether  on  the  murderous  tack.  I  think," 
says  Bartle  critically.  "  I  don't  think  in  that  she  made 
any  allusion  to  '  Lady  Audley's  Secret,'  or  mentioned  a 
bottomless  well  in  rather  uncomfortable  closeness  to  a  re 
mark  about  Hume.  This  letter,"  pointing  to  the  one  in 
Penelope's  hand,  '•  is  suggestive.  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  telegraph  to  Hume  to  avoid  that  draw-well  in 
Florence  ?  " 

"  You  and  Freddy  Croker  seem  to  find  a  fund  of  amuse 
ment  in  poor  Nan's  marriage,"  says  Penelope  with  cold 
disgust. 

"What  I  can't  bear,"  said  Gladys  abruptly,  taking  the 
letter  from  Penelope  and  running  her  eye  over  it,  "  is  her 
calling  him  Mr.  Hume.  Did  you  notice  ?  That's  horrid 
to  my  thinking.  '  Mr.  Hume  has  just  come  into  the  room 
and  desires  me  to  send  his  love  to  you  all.  Pray  pardon 
my  doing  it.'  Mr.  Hume  !  So  vulgar.  Only  dreadful 
people  speak  of  their  husbands  in  that  sort  of  way.  It 
isn't  nice,  now  is  it,  Pen  ?  I  do  hope  when  she  comes 
home  she  will  call  him  George.  If  she  doesn't  there  will 
be  rather  more  talk  than  there  is  already." 

"  Julia  says  people  never  talk  when  a  woman  has  ten 
thousand  a  year." 

"  Julia  is  so  clever,"  says  William  the  Gruff,  with  one  of 
his  loudest  snorts. 

"  Anyhow,  I  hope  Nan  won't  go  about  '  Mr.  Huming ' 
him  all  over  the  place.  It  sets  my  teeth  on  edge." 

•'  Nan  had  always  good  taste.  Even  this  hateful  mar 
riage  can't  have  entirely  demoralized  her,"  says  Penelope. 

"  Then  why  Mr.  Hume  him  to  us  ?  That's  what  puzzles 
rne.  Let  me  despise  a  man  ever  so  much,  I  shouldn't  be 
vulgar  because  of  him." 

"  Neither  will  Nan,"  says  Penelope,  decisively.  "  I  dare 
say  she  finds  it  hard  to  put  the  name  on  paper;  that's 
all." 

"  Poor  dear  heart !  How  he  has  spoiled  her  life  for  her," 
says  Gladys,  mournfully.  "  I'm  sure  it  is  bad  enough  to 
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be  married  at  all,  to  give  up  one's  liberty  and  gaiety  and 

everything — but  to  find  oneself  tied  to  a  wretch Oh, 

dear  !  " 

Here  she  sighs  off  some  of  her  indignation,  and  gives 
words  to  the  rest.  "  Well,  you  wouldn't  catch  me  doing 
it  !  I  think  of  all  the  big  fools  I've  heard  of,  Nan  is  the 
biggest." 

"  Really,  Gladys,"  says  Bartle,  with  all  a  brother's  un 
bearable  intolerance,  "  I  wish  you  would  study  your  man 
ner  of  speech  a  little.  To  speak  of  Nan  as  a  '  big  fool 'is  to 
say  what  Nolly,"  with  a  glance  at  his  youngest  sister, 
"  ought  to  be  well  whipped  for  saying." 

"  But  I  didn't  say  it  ! "  protests  Nolly,  waking  up,  and 
shrieking  this  protest  at  him  in  a  shrill  treble,  alive  with 
wrath. 

"  I  know  that.  I  merely  said  that  if  you  put  such  a 
sentence  together  you  would  heartily  deserve  a  good  whip 
ping."  The  severity  in  his  tone  is  meant  for  Gladys,  but 
is  naturally  appropriated  by  Nolly,  who  waxes  more  and 
more  wrathful. 

"  What  are  you  scolding  me  for  ?  "  demands  she.  "  What 
have  I  done  ?  I  didn't  call  Nan  a  fool.  I  won't  be  scolded 
for  things  I  didn't  do.  It  isn't  a  bit  fair,  is  it,  Pene 
lope  ?  " 

"  Who's  scolding  you?  "  roars  Bartle.  "  I'm  only  saying 
that  if  you  did  say  so  and  so,  you  would  deserve  a  whip 
ping." 

"  Well,  so  would  you,"  retorts  Nolly,  vague  but  defiant. 

"  You  are  a  very  impertinent  little  monkey,"  says  Bartle, 
angrily. 

"  So  are  you,"  says  Nolly,  in  the  well-known  monotony 
of  passionate  childhood. 

"  Nolly,"  says  Penelope,  rushing  into  the  breach,  "  go 
upstairs  to  my  room  and  see  if  I  left  the  keys  on  my  table. 
And  go  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  father." 

Nolly,  reluctantly,  as  if  sorry  to  leave  the  fray,  gets  side 
ways  off  her  chair,  and  does  as  she  is  bid. 

"  Father,"  says  William,  with  a  humph.  "  Twould  take 
more  than  that  to  put  him  out.  Selfish  old  beggar." 

"  Now,  William,  don't,"  says  Penelope,  in  a  little  pained 
voice. 

"  Very  well,  I  won't  then,  and  to  make  sure  of  keeping 
my  promise  I'll  leave  the  room,"  says  William,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 
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"  Yes,  yes,  he  is  right ;  father  has  taken  poor  Nan's  un- 
happiness  in  a  very  cavalier  fashion,"  says  Gladys.  "  Did 
I  tell  you,  Bartle,  what  he  said  to  Penelope  when  she  broke 
the  news  to  him  ?  No  ?  Well,  '  Thank  Heaven,'  said  he, 
'  there  is  one  of  you  off  my  shoulders  ! ' ' 

Whatever  Bartle's  indignant  answer  might  have  been  to 
this  is  lost  in  another  one,  given  sotto  voce. 

"Oh  !  murdher  !  Isn't  he  thedivil?"  says  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  has  come  in  with  some  hot  cakes  sent  up  by  Mrs. 
Moriarty,  the  cook,  who  has  had  an  inkling  that  the  young 
ladies  are  in  low  spirits,  and  thus  strives  to  enliven  them. 

As  nobody  minds  Murphy  more  than  the  tables  and 
chairs,  the  conversation  flows  on  again,  unchecked  by  his 
presence. 

"  Poor  Nan.  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  sadly  altered  when 
we  see  her.  I  quite  dread  the  first  meeting,  and  so  soon 
now,  next  week.  She  has  never  been  really  strong  since 
that  horrid  fever  caught  her  in  the  spring,  and  I  suppose 
all  the  worry  and  misery  since  has  upset  her  so  much  that 
she  will  be  skin  and  bone  when  she  arrives." 

"  I  can  fancy  her,"  says  Gladys  sadly.  "  Her  pretty 
color  all  gone,  and  her  face  like  a  sheet  of  paper." 

"  And  her  big  eyes  bigger  still,"  says  Penelope.  "  Just 
shining  out  like  stars  from  her  wan  cheeks." 

"  And  her  poor  lips  all  pale  and  drawn,"  says  Gladys. 
tl  And—  -  Oh,"  tearfully,  "  I  hate  to  think  of  it,  how  full 
of  laughter  she  used  to  be." 

"  We  must  expect  a  very  great  change,"  says  Penelope. 
"  Never  again  the  Nan  that  we  knew.  I  can  fancy  her 
spirit  quite  crushed  and  her  smile  a  thing  of  the  past." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  her  hair  was  a  little  grey,"  says 
Gladys. 

"  Something  tells  me  that  all  her  front  teeth  will  have 
fallen  out,"  says  Bartle,  putting  in  a  last  paralyzing  touch. 

It  finishes  Henjy  at  all  events.  That  youthful  person, 
who  has  been  getting  manfully  through  a  handsome  slice  of 
bread  and  butter,  suddenly  lays  it  down  and  gives  way  to 
a  wild  howl  of  mingled  fear  and  grief.  He  gurgles  and 
gasps,  and  only  after  a  terrified  examination  on  the  part  of 
Penelope  declares  his  determination  to  see  Nan,  "  now, 
this  minnit — at  once — all  at  once  !  " — under  pain  of  instant 
expiration,  as  it  seems  to  Penelope. 

It  takes,  indeed,  quite  a  considerable  time  to  console 
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him,  and  not  until  he's  comfortably  perched  on  "Garde's 
knee  with  the  sugar  bowl  at  a  convenient  distance  does  he 
consent  to  mitigate  the  ardor  of  his  woe. 

"  'Twould  be  hard  to  bate  him  at  a  screech,"  says  Mur 
phy,  who  has  been  much  concerned  during  the  late  en 
counter,  "Masther  Henjy  "  being  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

"  Fancy  Nan's  being  here  next  Monday,"  says  Gladys, 
who  seems  unable  to  think  of  anything  else. 

"  Not  here  ;  up  at  the  Castle,"  corrects  Penelope. 

"  How  wonderful  that  sounds  !  Of  course  I  always  knew 
Mr.  Hume  was  in  love  with  her.  I  knew,  too,  he  wanted 
to  marry  her.  And  yet  I  never  thought  of  Nan  as  Grande 
Dame." 

"  Now  that  she  is  one,  I  am  afraid  she  is  very  unhappy/' 
says  Penelope,  sadly.  "  Oh  !  what  good  are  riches  ? 
When  we  were  all  here  together,  poor  as  church  mice,  Nan 
was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Now  "  — she  pauses,  her  em 
phasis  sufficiently  expressive  to  exclude  the  want  of  further 
explanation. 

"It  is  true,"  says  Gladys.  "  We  keep  asking  for  money, 
position,  rank,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  we  believe  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  earthly 
prosperity,  and  when  we  have  got  them,  lo,  they  melt  in 
our  mouths,  as  it  were,  and  we  have  not  even  the  pleasure 
of  swallowing  them." 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi"  says  Bartle,  sententiously. 

"  I  do  hope  she  won't  have  a  bad  passage,"  says  Pene 
lope.  "  She  is  a  good  sailor,  but  those  horrid  boats  have 
such  a  smell  about  them  that  no  one  can  be  sure  of  escaping 
the  worst  sickness  in  the  world.  Murphy,  where  is 
Master  William?  Before  he  goes  down  to  the  college  tell 
him  I  have  a  letter  to  be  posted." 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  says  Murphy,  who  has  been  looking 
rather  perplexed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation. 
He  has  been  listening  to  it  during  a  pretended  arranging 
of  the  silver  on  the  sideboard,  and  not  being  sure  of  what 
he  has  heard  is  now  consumed  with  curiosity.  William  ! 
Masther  William  !  elucidation  may  lie  with  him  ! 

Searching  high  and  low  he  at  last  finds  William  in  the 
school-room  vainly  trying  to  grasp  the  Latin  task  that 
should  have  been  conquered  over  night. 

"  Masther  William,  come  here  avick.  Tell  me  this. 
What's  the  manin'  o'  the  word  thransit,  at  all,  at  all  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  says  William,  rather  lost  in  his  Latin. 
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"  Thransit,  me  dear.  Thransit  was  the  word.  I  put 
me  whole  ear  to  it." 

"  Oh,  transit.  Er — well — a  passing,"  says  William, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  his  small  store  of  knowledge. 

"  Faixye  have  it,"  says  Mr.  Murphy  admiringly.  "  Fegs, 
it  isn't  for  nothing  that  they're  always  whackin'  ye  in  the 
school  below.  Ye'll  be  a  smart  boy  yet,  with  the  blessing. 
Oh,  wisha  !  An'  isn't  it  the  terrible  bad  thing  entirely  for 
her  the  crathure?  An'  she  wid  a  stomach  not  worth  a  far- 
thin'  !  Oh  dear,  oh,  dear !  An'  comin'  back  for  the  first 
time  an'  all  !  'Tis  raal  cruel  on  her ;  'tis  thruly.  I'm 
thinkin'  'tis  prayin'  we  ought  to  be  for  her  from  this  till 
Monday." 

"Praying?  For  whom?"  asks  William,  growing 
interested.  "  Who  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?  " 

"  Arrah,  who  would  it  be  but  yer  own  sisther,  o'  course. 
Poor  child  !  Poor  Miss  Nan  !  Poor  Mrs.  Hume,  I  mane. 
May  the  saints  gime  me  sinse." 

"  You'd  want  it,"  says  William  grimly.  "  And  I  hope 
they'll  hurry  up  about  it,  as  I'm  anxious  to  hear  you 
explain  yourself.  What's  the  matter  .with  Nan  ?  " 

"Say-sickness,  me  dear.  No  less.  An'  terrible  bad  it 
is,  I'm  tould.  What  worse  would  ye  be  wishin'  her  ?  I 
heard  'em  talkin'  jist  now  in  the  dinin'-room,  an'  Masther 
Bartle,  says  he,  '  She'll  have  a  sick  thransit  of  a  glorious 
Monday,'  says  he.  An'  now  Masther  William,  tell  me  this 
— Why  would  the  say  be  rough  on  the  crathure  if  he's  so 
cock  sure  the  Monday  will  be  glorious  ?  " 

"Ha — ha — ha  !"  roars  William  most  unkindly. 

"  Wisha,  what  ails  ye  now?  "  asks  Murphy  indignantly. 
"  Ye're  for  all  the  world  like  an  ould  hen  cackling." 

"  Ho — ho — ho  !  "  improves  William,  holding  on  to  his 
sides. 

"Arrah,  go  to  the  divil  out  of  this,"  says  Mr.  Murphy 
growing  exceedingly  wroth.  "  Y'  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yerself,  an'  yer  eldest  sisther  on  the  fair  road  to  be  killed 
be  the  raging  say.  Oh,  law !  but  isn't  boys  miserable 
crathures  !  There's  no  houldin'  them  when  the  spirit  moves 
'em — 'an  its  always  a  bad  one.  Here,  get  along  wid  ye 
down  to  yer  school,  and  that  ye  may  get  a  good  hiding  is 
the  biggest  wish  o'  me  heart.  Ye  must  be  bad  entirely  to 
get  a  laugh  out  o'  the  ruin  o'  yer  sister's  inside." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"Oh  Nature,  Nature,  you're  enough 
To  put  a  Quaker  in  a  huff 

Or  make  a  martyr  grumble." 

MR.  MURPHY'S  "  Glorious  Monday  "  has  dawned  at  last, 
and  everybody  in  Ralhmore  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation. 
In  a  last  hasty  scrawl,  Nan  had  given  them  to  understand 
that  she  would  be  with  them  about  three  o'clock,  and  now 
already  that  hour  is  striking.  There  had  been  no  sug 
gestion  in  her  letter  of  their  meeting  her  at  the  Castle,  a 
relief  to  the  girls,  as  next  to  Nan  herself  they  dread  meet 
ing  Hume.  The  latter  indeed  has  bit  by  bit  grown  to  be 
a  modern  ogre  in  their  estimation,  with  that  old  worthy's 
insatiable  malice,  unlimited  power,  unutterable  cruelty, 
nails,  teeth,  hair  and  beard,  and  everything  complete. 
Unique,  in  fact,  though  at  any  price  a  bad  bargain. 

"  She  may  be  here  at  any  moment  !"  says  Penelope, 
turning  from  the  window  to  speak  to  Gladys.  The  others 
have  all  dispersed  ;  the  children,  sorely  against  their  will, 
having  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Moloney,  with 
a  request  that  she  will  see  that  they  do  not  soil  the  new 
pinafores  specially  made  by  Penelope  in  honor  of  Nan's 
return. 

"  I  quite  dread  it,"  says  Gladys.  "Don't  you?  The 
meeting  her,  I  mean.  I  can  just  fancy  how  she  will  look." 

"  A  word  expresses  it,"  says  Penelope,  with  sorrowful 
conviction.  i:  Crushed  !  that  is  how  she  will  look." 

"  Yes,  inwardly  and  outwardly  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  her  as — dowdy  !  " 

"  That  will  be  hard  on  her.  Because  I  feel  sure  from 
the  way  she  writes  that  she  won't  touch  a  penny  of  his 
money.  And  I  don't  blame  her  either.  Well  we  must 
only  try  to  help  her  there;  she  can  have  as  much  as  she 
used  to  have  when  at  home." 

"  And  serve  him  right,  too,  if  he  sees  his  wife  going  about 
shabby." 
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"  It  will  break  down  her  spirit,  however.  We  can't  pre 
vent  that.  She  will  never  be  our  dear  old  lively  Nan 
again." 

"  Do  you  remember  how  she  used  to  keep  us  all  alive  ? 
She  was  the  best  of  us.  Always  ready  for  a  laugh  or  a  jest. 
And  hardly  ever  a  cross  word  for  the  children,  no  matter 
how  troublesome  they  might  be.  And  how  fond  she  was 
of  dancing.  Well,  well,  that's  all  over." 

"  Don't  speak  of  her  as  if  she  was  dead,"  says  Penelope, 
with  a  little  shiver.  "  Oh,  poor  pretty,  merry  Nan  !  " 

Something — a  slight  noise  behind  them — an  indistinct 
little  frou-frou  as  of  silken  petticoats  makes  them  turn, 
and 

Is  this  Hume's  victim  ?  Is  this  radiant  creature,  clad 
in  the  latest  Parisian  frock,  the  pale  "  dowdy,"  crushed 
Nan  !  Good  heavens,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all ! 

"  Here  I  am  !  "  cries  Mrs.  Hume  in  a  fresh  and  thrilling 
tone  rich  in  youth  and  spirits.  She  is  plainly  delighted  at 
the  sensation  she  has  caused.  "  Oh  !  "  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh  of  deepest  joy,  and  a  little  glad  swaying  of  the  body 
towards  them — "  Oh,  girls  !  " 

"  It's  you.  It  is  really  you,"  cry  they,  and  they  fly  to 
her,  and  fling  themselves  bodily  upon  her.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  their  ecstasy.  So  you  have  come  ?  But  how  ? 
We  have  been  staring  out  of  the  window  at  the  avenue  for 
the  last  hour." 

"  Whilst  I  came  in  by  the  back  way  !  "  laughing  hap 
pily.  "  Through  the  yard  I  came.  I  was  determined  to 
steal  a  march  upon  you.  I  know  you  are  all  well,  because 
I  cross-examined  one  of  the  women  up  there,"  pointing 
airily  in  a  direction  that  might  lead  you  to  Nova  Zembla, 
but  is  meant  to  lead  you  to  the  Castle,  "and  she  said 
there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  cut  finger  amongst  you." 

"And — and  you?  "  asks  Penelope,  hesitatingly,  who  is 
lost  in  a  sea  of  amazement. 

Can  this  merry,  lovely  girl  be  the  doleful  writer  of 
those  depressing  letters  that  have  dropped  down  upon 
them  like  so  many  damp  clouds  during  the  past  month  ? 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  brightly.  "  Now 
that  I'm  back  with  you  all  I  mean.  Oh  !  Penny  !  "  with 
another  hug,  "  it's  grand  to  be  home  again." 

"Jt  will  be  only  half  home,  now  though,"  says  Gladys, 
who  is  evidently  making  a  careful  study  of  her. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  it.     But  1  can  get  here  every 
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day,  and  have  you  up  with  me  besides.  He  can't  spoil  all 
that,  anyway." 

The  girls  change  color.  After  a  desperate  encounter 
with  her  wits,  Penelope  manages  to  get  out  the  following 
brilliant  piece  of  courtesy  : 

"  And — and — how's — he  ?  "  says  she,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
the  usually  lowered  tone  that  one  adopts  when  speaking 
of  the  hopelessly  disgraced. 

"  Beast  !  "  says  Mrs.  Hume,  promptly. 

At  this  the  younger  girls  once  again  interchange  looks, 
and  finally  give  it  up. 

"Oh,"    says   Gladys,    "seeing   you — hearing  you — we 

thought •    Of  course,  until  this  moment,  we  knew  you 

could  not  possibly —  But  you  look  so  well,  so  happy, 
that  now  we  hoped  that — 

"You  can  hope  as  much  as  you  like,"  says  Mrs.  Hume 
sturdily,  "  but  you'll  never  see  what  you  hope  for.  How 
could  you  when  you  remember  everything  ?  " 

There  is  an  awkward  pause  after  this,  that  threatens  to 
be  lengthened  but  for  Gladys — who,  having  been  born 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  suddenly  gives  way  to  a 
stifled  laugh. 

"Anyway,"  says  she,  irrepressibly,  "he  doesn't  check 
either  your  spirit  or  your  dressmaker's  bills." 

Indeed,  Nan  is  in  such  full  feather,  and  so  well  gowned, 
that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  look  at  her. 

"  No,"  says  she.     "  Why  ?     What  did  you  think  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Nothing  at  all,"  interrupts  Penelope.  "Come 
over  here,  and  sit  by  the  fire,  and  tell  us  everything.  You 
can't  think  how  we  have  missed  you." 

"  And  as  for  me,  well  I  just  lived  on  the  thought  of  get 
ting  back,"  says  Nan  ;  and  indeed  one  might  well  believe 
her.  Her  very  eyes  seem  to  laugh,  and  the  whole  air  is 
full  of  a  sweet  exhilaration. 

"  Where  are  the  boys?  "  asks  she.  "  I've  got  so  many 
things  for  them.  But  they  were  too  big  to  bring  in  the 
carriage,  and  I  had  to  leave  them  behind  me.  They  must 

come  up  to  the  Castle  to  get  them.     And  as  for  you 

Gladys,  do  you  remember  a  color  you  used  to  fancy,  a  sort 
of  electric  blue — well — I've  got  you  such  a  pretty  velvet 
frock  just  that  shade  ;  and  another  for  you,  Penny,  only 
yours  is  paler,  to  suit  your  hair.  And  where  are  my  Nolly 
and  Henjy?" 

13 
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(l  They  are  with  Moloney.  Let  them  stay  with  her  a 
moment,  Nan,"  says  Penelope,  desperately  ;  "  I — we  must 
speak  to  you." 

"  What's  the  good  of  it?  "  says  Nan,  dejectedly.  "  All 
the  talking  in  the  world  won't  alter  the  fact  that  he  made 
me  marry  him  against  my  will.  But  I  suppose  it  must  be 
gone  over.  Wasn't  it  a  shameful  trick  he  played  me  ? 
Who  would  forgive  it?  Not  I  for  one." 

''  Nor  I,  for  another,"  says  Gladys. 

"  You  don't  speak,  Pen,"  says  Nan,  reproachfully. 
Penelope  reddens. 

"It  is  only — that  as  he  isn't  unkind  to  you — as  he  is 
actually  kind,"  says  she, glancing  at  Nan's  beautiful  costume 
— "  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  love  should  be  blamed, 
not  he.  However,"  hastily,  "  that  does  not  blind  me  to 
the  fact  that  you  are  unhappy.  We  all  feel  for  and  with 
you.  Oh  !  Nancy  darling,  it  must  be  dreadful  to  have  to 
live  one's  whole  life  with  a  man  one  hates.  We  must  all 
try  and  love  you  twice  as  much  as  ever,  to  make  up  to  you 
for  it,  in  a  small  way." 

"  What  seemed  to  me  so  bad,"  says  Gladys,  "  was  your 
having  to  go  on  a  tour  with  him.  To  be  alone  with  him 
must  have  been  worse  than  anything.  And  for  a  month 
or  more  ;  and  all  through  Switzerland.  How  detestable 
it  must  have  been  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  says  Penelope,  with  deepest  sympathy. 
"  To  si,end  day  after  day  with  a  man  who  had  proved  him 
self  so  base.  I  should  think  you  often  wished  yourself 
dead." 

"  I  didn't,"  says  Mrs.  Hume  slowly,  who  is  looking  at 
them  with  a  growing  surprise  in  her  large  eyes. 

"  No.  Then  that  was  very  good  of  you,"  says  Pene 
lope.  "  Never  mind,  darling," — caressingly — "  you'll  be 
better  now  you  have  us  again.  We'll  back  you  up  on 
every  occasion.  He  shan't  feel  that  you  are  friendless 
ever  again.  And  by  degrees,  no  doubt,  you  will  try  and 
forget  that  shocking  jonrney." 

"  But  what  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so  remembered," 
says  Gladys  regretfully.  ''  To  see  all  those  delicious  places 
that  we  would  give  our  eyes  to  see  and  can't,  and  then 
to  hate  them  ;  to  feel  every  hour  a  burden  ;  not  to  enjoy 
one's  self  at  all.  Oh,  it  is  cruel  !  " 

Mrs.  Hume,  who  has  been  staring  at  them  blankly,  now 
breaks  in. 
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"Is  that  how  you  took  it?  "  says  she,  in  a  little  dismay 
tempered  with  kindly  contempt.  "You  were  wrong  then. 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  was  so  highly  strung,  such  an  or 
thodox  heroine  of  romance,  that  I  was  bound  to  reject  the 
good  that  lay  ready  to  my  hand,  all  because  of  the  unkind 
fate  that  had  seized  me  ?  No,  indeed.  I  was,  and  am  " — with 
a  little  angry  frown — "  determined  to  get  all  the  good  I  can 
out  of  the  life  that  has  been  forced  upon  me.  I  went  with 
— with  him  to  Switzerland,  and  I  tell  you  now" — rather 
defiantly — "  that  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  in  my 
life  as  when  I  was  there.  It " — enthusiastically,  and  as  if 
for  the  moment  forgetful  of  her  grievances,  and  thinking 
only  of  her  past  delight — "it  was  all  heavenly.  My  only 
regret  was  that  you  could  not  share  my  happiness.  Who 
is  he  " — haughtily — u  that  you  should  imagine  he  had 
power  to  check  my  pleasure  in  the  beauties  that  nature 
spread  before  me  ?  " 

This  is  taking  such  an  extremely  high  tone— is  such  a 
remarkable  reading  of  the  difficulty,  that  Penelope  and 
Gladys  feel  themselves  left  without  a  word  to  say.  An 
awkward  pause  ensues  with  which  they  hardly  know  what 
to  do,  but  which  is  mercifully  terminated  by  the  entrance 
of  the  two  youngest  children — who  instantly  precipitate 
themselves  upon  Nan. 

"  Oh,  Nanny.  And  you're  not  changed  a  bit,"  cries 
Henjy,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  staring  eagerly  into  her  face. 
"  Penny  said  you'd  be  like  a  ghost,  and  that  your  eyes 
would  be  starting  out  of  your  head ;  and  your  hair  would 
be  white  ;  and  Bartlc  said  your  teeth  would  be  all  pulled 
out.  Open  your  mouth  a  minute,  will  you  ?  " 

"  And  Gladys  said  you  wouldn't  have  a  rag  to  your 
back,"  says  Nolly  glaring  defiantly  at  the  crushed  Gladys 
over  Nan's  shoulder.  "  They  said  they  knew  you  wouldn't 
touch  a  penny  of  Mr. — 

"  Nolly,  hold  your  tongue,"  exclaims  Penelope  in  a  tone 
of  such  sharp  anger,  that,  coming  from  her,  it  drives  even 
the  irrepressible  Norah  to  silence. 

"Nonsense!  Don't  scold  her,"  says  Nan.  "Of  course, 
I  can  see  now  how  you  would  all  look  at  it,  but  you'll  un 
derstand  in  time.  I'm  not  the  sort  of  person  to  go  in  rags  " 
— with  a  little  laugh — "  if  it  is  possibly  to  be  avoided.  And 
because  he  has  made  me  unhappy,  am  I  still  further  to 
martyrize  myself?  Come,  let  us  talk  sense,  whatever  we  do. 
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Children,  to  begin  with  you," — laughing  more  naturally 
this  time — "  what  does  sense  mean  ?  Sweeties,  toys,  cakes, 
eh  ?  Well,  they  are  all  in  the  carriage  that  brought  me 
here.  I  wonder  where  it  is  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is.  I  hear  the  wheels  scrunching  in  the  gravel," 
cries  Henjy,  hysterically.  "  Hurry  out,  and  bring  them 
in." 

And,  indeed,  the  brougham  that  she  had  left  in  the  yard, 
the  better  to  steal  a  march  on  her  sisters,  now  drives  slowly 
up  to  the  hall  door,  whereupon  there  is  a  regular  stampede 
on  the  part  of  all,  and  a  return  in  a  few  minutes  with  all 
their  arms  heavily  laden.  Never  were  children  made  hap 
pier  by  more  beautiful  gifts.  As  forthegirls  !  What  a  ter 
rible  girl  she  will  be  who  knows  herself  indifferent  to  a  new 
frock  !  At  present  she  does  not  exist. 

Through  Penelope's  mind,  however,  one  thought  runs. 
It  is  a  sort  of  conundrum,  and  presents  itself  in  many  dif 
ferent  forms,  the  chief  one  being — "  When  a  man  is  a 
monster,  what  makes  him  shower  money  upon  his  wife  that 
she  may  render  herself  and  her  people  happy  ! "  The 
answer  seems  far  to  seek. 

"  The  children  are  still  in  ecstasies,  when  a  shadow  fall 
ing  through  one  of  the  windows  causes  Gladys  to  look  up 
from  her  delighted  contemplation  of  her  new  gown. 

"  Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Hume  !  "  cries  she  in  a  little  nervous 
whisper. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"Well,  yes,  of  course  it  must  be  so, 

No  argument  can  shake  it  ; 
If  one  will  offer  up  a  heart, 
The  other  need  but  take  it." 

"  GOOD  gracious  !  Can  I  not  even  have  one  hour  here  to 
myself!  "  says  Nan  petulantly,  hardly  beneath  her  breath 
as  her  husband  enters  the  room*  There  is  something  of 
nervousness  in  his  manner  as  he  advances  towards  Pene 
lope,  but  no  hesitation. 

"  Well,  Penelope,"  says  he,  smiling  and  taking  the  hand 
she  has  extended  to  him.      He  holds  it  for  a  moment,  and 
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then  stooping  kisses  her.  Somehow  at  this,  and  at  an 
expression  in  his  face  that  puzzles  but  grieves  her,  the 
tears  rise  to  Penelope's  eyes.  Instinctively  and  almost 
without  her  knowledge  her  fingers  tighten  upon  his.  A 
monster  with  that  gentle  smile  !  Oh,  no. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  says  she  shyly,  awkwardly, 
confusedly  ;  yet  his  look  of  gratitude  is  unmistakable.  He 
turns  to  Gladys  after  this,  and  kisses  her  too,  to  that 
damsel's  considerable  astonishment.  She  had  been  prepared 
to  meet  him  with  scorn,  and  lo,  and  behold,  the  scorn  has 
ended  in  an  embrace.  '•'  What  a  complication,"  said  she 
later  on  to  Penelope.  "  To  hate  a  man  properly  one  can't 
possiblylet  oneself  kiss  him.  And  now " 

She  was  born  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"  Nan's  looking  well,  isn't  she?  "  says  Hume  with  a  half 
glance  at  his  wife,  who  refuses  to  meet  it. 

"  Oh,  so  well,"  says  Gladys  cordially,  who  is  not  so 
unnerved  as  Penelope. 

"  They  have  given  me  a  slight  outline  of  what  they 
expected,"  says  Nan,  with  a  chill  smile,  sent  in  her  hus 
band's  direction,  though  hardly  at  him.  "  A  ghost  the 
children  told  me  they  were  prepared  to  see.  Hardly 
complimentary  to  you,  was  it?  " 

"  Oh,  Nan,"  says  Penelope,  in  a  reproachful  undertone. 

"  Well,  you  know,  we  thought  she  would  probably  have 
grown  thinner  ;  travelling  about  is  always  so  wearing, 
especially  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it,"  says  Gladys, 
with  an  aplomb  that  positively  startles  Penelope.  "  Any 
how,  we  were  wrong.  It  is  you  who  have  grown  thin,  not 
Nan." 

"  A  compliment,"  says  he,  smiling.  "  I  shall  go  traveling 
every  year,  if  that  is  to  be  the  result.  I  was  becoming  too 
stout." 

"  A  pity  you  can't  marry  afresh  every  year,"  says  Nan, 
with  a  cruel  little  laugh.  "  If  by  so  doing  you  could  let 
the  brides  go  free,  what  a  chance  it  would  be  for  them. 
Penny,  where  is  Murphy?  I  want  to  see  him  too.  Oh! 
how  I  wish  the  boys  had  not  been  sent  up  for  their  exams., 
this  one  special  day." 

"  It  couldn't  be  helped,"  says  Penelope.  "  William  has 
only  gone  to  Skibbereen,  and  will  be  back  to-morrow,  but 
Bartle  is  in  Dublin." 

"So  is  Boyle.  He  is  stationed  there,"  says  Gladys 
thoughtlessly. 
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A  vivid  crimson  rushes  to  Nan's  cheek.  Hume,  after  a 
second's  knowledge  of  it,  turns  his  attention  once  more  to 
Penelope. 

"  How  is  your  father?  "  asks  he,  politely. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.  By-and-bye,  Nan,  you  will  come 
up  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  Is — is  he  in  a  good  temper  with  me  ?  "  asks  Nan, 
blanching  a  little.  Her  marriage,  her  freedom  through  it, 
all  is  forgotten  ;  once  again  the  old  terror  of  the  unfriendly 
father  reigns  supreme. 

"  The  best,"  says  Gladys,  laughing.  •'  He  has  got  rid  of 
you;  could  he  desire  more?  "After  a  decent  hesitation, 
they  all  laugh  with  her. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  come  home  now,"  says 
Hume,  looking  at  his  wife  ;  "you  say  you  dislike  going 
about  alone,  so " 

"  Oh,  no.  I'm  not  going  back  to  the  Castle  in  such  a 
hurry,"  says  Nan,  openly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  word 
"  home."  "  I  shall  stay  here  for  ever  so  long.  Why,  I 
have  only  just  recovered  them,  as  it  were.  I  shan't  go 
back  to  Hume  until  I  must." 

There  is  nothing  actually  rude  either  in  her  words  or 
tone,  but  there  is  decidedly  something  unpleasant  about 
them. 

"  One  can  understand  that,"  says  Hume  with  perfect 
breeding.  "Why  sever  yourself  from  your  sisters  at  all? 
I  daresay  you  might  induce  them  to  come  back  to  dinner 
with  you." 

"Oh,  thanks — not  to-night,  I  think,"  says  Penelope 
nervously. 

"  But  indeed  you  must.  It  is  the  very  thing,"  cries  Nan 
eagerly.  "  Not  a  word  against  it.  You  shall  both  come 
and  help  me  to  get  through  this  terribly  long  evening." 

This  delightful  speech  so  shocks  Penelope  that  she  thinks 
a  little,  and  glances  involuntarily  at  Hume.  If  she  had 
expected  to  see  him  either  chagrined  or  angered  she  finds 
herself  mistaken.  His  face  is  absolutely  impassive. 

"  You  see,  you  must  come,"  says  he  calmly.  "  We  have 
your  promise?  Thanks.  It  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  us 
both.  Until  then — good-bye." 

As  he  shakes  hands  with  the  children — who  have  been 
gazing  at  him  furtively — he  stoops  suddenly,  as  if  some 
thought  strikes  him,  and  taking  up  Henjy  in  his  arms, 
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kisses  him.  The  boy's  bonny  handsome  face  may  have 
compelled  him  to  this  caress,  or  some  other  hidden  longing. 
However  it  is,  he  carries  the  child  with  him,  and  only  lets 
him  go  as  he  reaches  the  hall  door. 

"  Now  we  can  talk  comfortably,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  sitting 
down  by  the  fireside  and  pulling  Nolly  on  to  her  lap. 

It  is  horrible,  it  is  treacherous,  but  both  Gladys  and 
Penelope  feel  that  they  cannot  respond  to  her  remark  with 
a  warmth  that  has  any  honesty  in  it.  Are  they  already 
going  over  to  the  enemy  ?  Has  a  plausible  word  or  two, 
a  somewhat  worn  face,  a  brotherly  kiss,  sufficed  to  turn 
them  from  their  allegiance  ?  And  yet,  is  it  possible  to 
regard  the  man  who  has  just  gone  out  as  an  enemy? 
Surely,  surely  there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere. 

"  Now  for  a  good  gossip,"  says  Nan  gaily.  "  Where's 
Freddy?  Here,  or  persecuting  the  innocent  at  the  Irish 
bar?" 

"  He's  in  Dublin,"  says  Gladys,  after  a  perceptible  pause. 
Penelope,  who  has  been  trifling  with  one  of  the  children's 
new  toys,  drops  it  rather  awkwardly. 

"  Anything  wrong  about  him  ?  "  asks  Nan  after  a  glance 
at  Penelope's  face. 

"  N — o.  But  he  hasn't  been  quite  friendly  here  lately," 
says  Gladys  abruptly,  and  as  if  saying  something  that  has 
to  be  got  over.  "  Pen — we — thought  his  manner  rather 
strange  just  before  he  left ;  and  just  fancy — he  actually 
went  away  without  coming  to  say  good-bye  to  us." 

"  But  why?  What  happened  ?  Penelope,  you  know," 
says  Nan. 

•'  I  don't  indeed.  Why  on  earth  should  I  know  more 
than  Gladys  ?  "  says  Penelope  with  a  little  laugh.  She  has 
quite  recovered  any  self-possession  she  may  have  lost. 
"  People  are  always  fancying  things  ;  or  he  may  have  been 
told  some  absurd  lie  about  us — and  chose  to  believe  it." 

"  Not  in  the  least  like  him,"  says  Nan.  "  No,  there 
must  be  something  else." 

"Well,  if  there  is,  time  I  daresay  will  reveal  it ;  mean 
while,  let  us  discuss  a  gayer  subject." 

11  He  used  to  be  such  a  chum  of  yours,"  says  Nan, 
reflectively,  regarding  her  with  searching  eyes.  "  Dear 
me,  what  an  old  friend  he  seems  !  Why,  we  have  known 
him  for  more  years  than  I  can  count." 

"  So  many  that  he  has  had  time  to  weigh  us  and  find  us 
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wanting,"  says  Penelope,  carelessly.  "  Plenty  of  time  to 
get  tired  of  us.  I  hear  he  is  doing  very  well  at  the  bar. 
Julia  was  in  town  last  week,  and  says  he  is  being  very 
highly  spoken  of." 

"  She  says  he  is  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  in  the  profession.  Just  think  of  Freddy  as  an  orator. 
He  never  struck  me  as  being  silver-tongued." 

"  He  never  struck  me  as  being  thoroughly  worthless," 
says  Nan  coldly.  "  To  give  you  all  up  like  that.  Oh,  I 
don't  believe  it.  There  must  be  something ;  Freddy  was 
as  good  as  a  brother  in  this  house." 

"  He's  been  very  kind  to  Bartle  in  many  ways  since  he 
went  up  to  Dublin,"  says  Penelope  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Well,  if  Pen  has  lost  one  friend  she  has  gained  another," 
says  Gladys,  breaking  into  an  irrepressible  laugh.  "  When 
Boyle  heard  of  your  marriage  he  went  out  of  his  mind  first, 
and  then  determined  to  try  conclusions  with  Pen.  He 
has  haunted  her  ever  since,  and  would  be  even  now  sitting 
in  her  pocket,  but  that  a  kindly  interposition  of  Providence 
sent  him  back  to  his  regiment.  He's  in  Dublin,  too." 

"Yes,  you  told  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  is 
there,"  says  Nan,  laughing.  "  Well,  Pen,  I  always  thought 
it  would  be  suicide,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  it  is  only  you." 

"  He's  not  her  only  suitor,  however,"  goes  on  Gladys, 
cackling  gaily  "  She's  got  another.  A  regular  sweet 
heart  this  time." 

"  No  ?  Another  !  Really  you  know,  Penny,  this  is  more 
than  one  has  bargained  for.  Well  ?  " 

"  Guess." 

"  Jack  Leslie.  As  she  has  already  impounded  one  of 
my  '  followers,'  why  not  two  ?  " 

"  Pouf !  Jack  Leslie  indeed  !  A  real  live  lord  rather. 
Cashelmore,  if  you  please  !  Nothing  less  than  an  earl 
would  content  her.  Here  he  comes,  day  after  day, 
to— 

"  Don't  mind  her,  Nan  !  If  he  comes  to  see  anyone  it  is 
herself.  It  would  make  you  cry  to  see  him  watching  the 
door  until  she  enters.  Anything  more  scandalously  rude 
than  his  treatment  of  me  could  hardly  be  imagined.  '  Yes, 
Miss  Delaney  ?  Ah — er — No  !  I  mean  ;  I  beg  pardon  ; 
what  were  you  saying  ?  '  Then  in  comes  Gladys,  and  my 
pale  student  brightens  into  life." 

"  Brightens  !  Brightens  !  What  a  word  to  use  1 "   cries 
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Gladys.  "  Ridiculous  fellow  !  It  would  take  a  ton  of 
Aspinall's  best  varnish  to  make  him  shine  in  society.  You 
should  see  him.  Look,  here  he  comes  in,  and  there  he 
scats  himself,  just  like  this,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
"  staring  into  his  hat  as  if  he  wanted  to  fix  on  his  mind  the 
name  of  the  maker.  And  not  a  word  out  of  him  all  the 
time.  I  believe  he  is  compiling  notes  for  some  stupendous 
work  on  St.  Patrick's  Grand  Aunt  all  the  time  he  is  here." 

"  He'd  hardly  choose  the  nest  of  a  magpie  in  which  to 
sit  and  think,"  says  Nan,  laughing. 

"  Well,  here  he  comes,  nevertheless,"  says  Penelope. 
"  Motive,  or  motives,  unknown.  We  have  tried  saying 
•  not  at  home  '  to  him,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  He  tells  Mur 
phy  he  will  sit  in  the  garden  until  we  return,  and  it  doesn't 
make  one  feel  well  to  have  to  descend  from  one's  bedroom 
in  half-an-hour  trying  to  look  as  if  one  had  just  returned 
from  Paris.  I  believe  Murphy  favors  him  and  gives  him  a 
hint  to  remain.  He's  a  terrible  young  man  certainly,  and 
of  no  value  at  all.  There  he  sits  in  that  particular  chair," 
pointing  to  it,  "  and  beyond  wearing  it  out  I  don't  see 
what  else  he  does." 

"  He  will  never  wear  out  his  tongue,  at  all  events, "says 
Gladys,  flippantly. 

';  He  needn't  if  you  are  to  be  his  wife,"  says  Nan. 
Then,  as  if  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  her  words,  she 
bursts  out  laughing.  "  Fancy  Gladys  a  wife  !  "  says  she. 

"  Well,  why  not?  "  demands  that  lovely  damsel  saucily. 
'•  I'd  make  as  good  a  one  as  you,  any  day." 

Scarcely  has  she  said  it  than  consternation  seizes  her. 
Nan  reddens,  coloring  slowly,  painfully,  and  Penelope 
looks  unutterable  reproach  at  the  culprit. 

"It  is  different,"  says  Nan  at  last,  rubbing  her  forehead 
softly  against  Nolly's  fluffy  locks.  "  I  didn't  want  to  be 
a  wife." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  cries  Gladys.  "  There  !  we  are  in  the 
same  box." 

"  And  yet  Gashelmore  would  be  a  good  match,"  says 
Nan. 

"  AVhat  !  for  a  baby  like  that?  "  says  Penelope,  pointing 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  Gladys. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  baby  of  sixteen,  now-a- 
days,"  says  Nan. 

"  Well,  I  like  to  hear  you,"  cries  Gladys,  indignantly. 
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"  All  at  once  then,  I  am  to  be  suddenly  grown  up.  Yes 
terday  I  was  a  child,  to-day — because  a  lord  (as  you  vainly 
imagine)  comes  a-courting — I  am  to  be  a  woman  grown,  full 
one  and  twenty.  It  won't  do,  however.  Rather  than 
marry  him,"  with  a  little  grimace,  "  I'll  stay  a  child  for 
ever.  Oh,  Penny,  think  of  it  !  That  great,  tall,  solemn 
creature,  whose  sole  thought  is  of  '  roots,' and  '  origins,' 
and  '  first  causes.'  Oh,  no;  I  thank  you." 

11  It  is  too  soon  to  say  '  no,  thank  you,' "  says  Nan, 
tcazingly.  "  Wait  till  he  asks  you." 

"  It's  all  nonsense,"  says  Penelope.  "  I  don't  believe 
he  has  a  thought  of  her.  He  only  comes  here  because  he 
is  so  bored  at  home.  In  the  spring  he  is  going  abroad, 
and  then  we  shall  be  happily  delivered  from  him.  I  often 
wonder  why  he  doesn't  try  some  other  house  as  a  place  of 
escape  from  the  old  Dowager,  because  here  he  gets  only 
monosyllables  out  of  me,  and  from  Gladys  the  sauciest 
flouts.  She  makes  game  of  him  to  his  face,  and  he  posi 
tively  seems  to  like  it." 

"  He  doesn't  see  it,  perhaps,"  says  Nan.    . 

"  Yes,  he  does.  The  more  solemn  he  looks,  the  wilder 
grow  her  sallies.  He  seems  quite  content  to  sit  and  listen 
and  stare  at  her." 

"  Those  roots  will  do  him  no  permanent  injury  1  expect," 
says  Nan.  Then  with  a  touch  of  pride  in  her  tone,  and  a 
lengthened  gaze  at  Gladys  :  "  After  all,  she  is  well  worth 
a  stare." 

And  in  truth  she  is,  with  her  laughing  eyes,  and  red 
lips,  and  brown  hair  warm  with  gold. 

"  So  you  see  I  have  turned  the  tables  on  you,"  says 
Penelope  to  Gladys.  "  I  have  proved  him  your  sweet 
heart,  not  mine." 

"  You  are  a  mendacious  person,"  returns  Gladys,  mak 
ing  her  a  little  nioue. 

"  Sweetheart !  what  a  lovely  old  name  that  is,"  says 
Nan  ;  and  then,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  some  sudden  dis 
mal  thought,  "  Oh  !  And  I'm  out  of  it  all,"  cries  she.  "  1 
can  never  have  a  sweetheart  again.  Just  think  of  all  the 
harm  that  man  has  done  me." 

"  Never  mind,  darling,  there  are  other  things,"  says 
Gladys,  consolingly. 

"  And — perhaps — in  time,  you  may  grow  to  like  him," 
suggests  Penelope,  timidly. 
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"  Him  ?  Never  !  I  shall  take  very  good  care  I  don't," 
declares  Mrs.  Hume  indignantly.  "  There  go  away  and 
put  on  your  things,  and  don't  talk  nonsense.  The  idea  of 
my  ever  liking  him  !  " 

Feeling  rather  snubbed  the  girls  go  upstairs  to  dress 
themselves  to  go  with  her  to  the  Castle,  whilst  Nan  pays 
a  duty  visit  to  her  father. 

"  Penelope  !  "  says  Gladys,  solemnly  as  she  closes  the 
door  behind  her,  "  she — it  is  not  at  all  what  I  expected." 

"  No  !  Is  it  ?  "  in  a  still  more  tragic  whisper.  "  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  worse  or  better  !  Gladys,  do  you  think 
he  is  quite  all — that — eh?  Can  she  have  made  a  mistake  ! 
He  looks  like  a  person  misunderstood." 

"  Storms  are  deadful  things.  He  may  have  been  obliged 
to  elope  with  her  against  his  will." 

"  Yes.  That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking.  I  thought," 
slowly,  "  it  was  so  nice  the  way  he  kissed  us  !  " 

"  I  felt  inclined  to  cry.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  changed 
— so  sad." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  unkind  towards  Nan,  or 
not,"  says  Penelope  desperately,  "  I'm  sorry  for  him.  I 
am  indeed." 

"  And  she  looks  so  well,  so — so  happy.  In  quite 
good  spirits.  And  he  evidently  lavishes  pretty  things  on 
her." 

"Yet  how  she  speaks  of  him  and  looks  at  him  !  " 

"  There  is  one  thing,  however,"  says  Gladys,  thankfully, 
"  she  doesn't  call  him  '  Mr.  Hume.'  That  would  have 
been  so  unpleasant.  She  doesn't  call  him  anything." 

"  Yes,  she  does  !  "  corrects  Penelope,  mournfully.  "  She 
calls  him  '  Beast  !'  " 

"  Oh  yes.  Did  you  remark  that !  "  says  Gladys.  "  Well, 
come  on ;  we  must  only  hope  matters  will  clear  up." 

Down  in  the  hall  they  find  Nan  awaiting  them. 

"  He  had  a  toothache,  he  could  not  talk  much.  It  was 
a  great  chance  for  me,"  says  she,  alluding  to  her  father. 
"  He  got  out  the  usual  '  Tcha — Tcha,'  and  a  few  words 
that  sounded  like  women,  idiots,  husbands,  after  which  I 
said  I'd  send  him  a  cure  for  his  old  tooth,  and  fell  precipi 
tately — right  into  the  hands  of  Murphy.  Isn't  he  looking 
well,  dear  old  heart ! " 

"Who?  Father?" 

"  Oh  !  get  out,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  who  has  fallen  back 
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into  the  homely  colloquial  style  :  "  Murphy,  of  course. 
I  declare  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  1  threw  my  arms 
round  his  neck  and  fairly  hugged  him,  much  to  his  con 
sternation.  He  was  painfully  embarrassed." 

Gladys  gives  way  to  a  little   shriek  of  laughter. 

"  Consider  Murphy  as  he  found  himself  enfolded  in  the 
embrace  of  Mrs.  Hume  of  Hume.  We  are  quite  worn  out 
from  Murphy's  pride  in  your  marriage." 

"  That  was  the  one  sting  in  my  joy  at  seeing  him,"  says 
Nan,  with  a  shrug.  "It  was — 'ma'am' — 'Mrs.  Hume,' 
at  every  other  word.  Detestable  name  !  Come  on,  come 
on,  we  shall  be  late."  She  moves  briskly  to  the  door,  the 
girls  following. 

"  Bless  me,  what  a  smart  brougham,"  says  Gladys,  when 
they  are  trotting  gaily  up  the  avenue.  "After  all,"  examin 
ing  with  appreciation  the  cushions  and  lining,  etc.,  "  there's 
nothing  like  comfort.  Do  you  know,"  with  a  perfectly 
shameless  materialism,  considering  the  seraphic  qualities 
of  her  delicate  face,  "  the  being  in  love  with  a  person  isn't 
much  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  The  thing  is,  to  be 
in  the  swim  with  the  best  of  them.  To  have  nice  things 
round  one  —  to  be  able  to  wear  velvet  instead  of  vel 
veteen  !  " 

"  She'll  marry  Cashelmore  yet,"  says  Nan,  with  a  glance 
of  intense  amusement. 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  not,"  says  Gladys,  vivaciously.  "  Not 
for  all  the  velvet  in  the  world  !  "  at  which  her  sisters 
laugh. 

"  You  have  a  thousand  minds,"  says  Penelope  ;  "  you 
can  change  them  at  any  moment.  Happy  you  !  "  Does  a 
faint,  faint  sigh  escape  her?  "  Nan,  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Hume  had  this  small  brougham  when — before — when  last 
he  was  here." 

"  No,"  carelessly.  "I  hate  being  entombed,  and  that 
landeau  is  a  sort  of  moving  vault.  I  told  him  so,  and  he 
got  me  this  in  London." 

"  He  is  very  good-natured,"  says  Gladys,  rather  forcibly. 

"  Yes  ;  I  daresay,"  indifferently.  "  That  reminds  me  he 
has  bought  you  both  the  very  sweetest  necklets.  We  saw 
them  at  Florence ;  and  he  at  once  said  they  looked  like 
you,  Penny.  Do  you  know,  the  moment  he  said  it  I 
thought  so  too  ?  You  are  so  fair,  and  that  light,  thin  gold, 
with  its  innumerable  chains,  is  so  becoming  to  a  really 
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white  neck ;  though  I  h.irdly  think  they  are  so  pretty  as 
the  pearls  he  got  you  in  Paris.  He  got  me  some  too ;  I 
like  them  better  than  any  thing  1  have,  they  go  so  well 
with  the  white  Indian  silk  he  made  me  buy  in  London." 

"  It  seems  to  me  he  has   given  you  everything.     Can't 
you  give  him  something  ?  "  says  Gladys,  impulsively. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

"  Who  knows  what  word  was  best  to  say  ? 
For  last  year's  leaves  lie  dead  and  red 
On  this  sweet  day,  in  the  green  May, 
And  barren  corn  makes  bitter  bread, 
What  shall  be  said?" 

WHITE  trees,  white  lawns,  white  gardens,  and  a  soft  snow 
always  falling.  Hume  with  its  turrets,  and  buttresses, 
and  battlements,  lies  hidden  in  a  glistening  shroud. 
Christmas  is  close  at  hand. 

Two  months  have  gone  by  to-day  since  Nan's  wedding 
took  place — two  full  months  that  have  considerably  exer 
cised  the  minds  of  her  sisters.  What  can  Nan  mean  ? 
Is  the  woman  born — to  say  nothing  of  the  man — who 
could  understand  her  ?  Is  she  dead  to  all  generous  feeling  ? 
Has  that  fateful  marriage  waked  within  her  heart  hitherto 
slumbering  forces  of  frivolity,  captiousness,  tempers  innu 
merable  and  unnameable? 

Her  manner  to  her  husband,  or  rather  her  manners — 
for  they  are  legion — are  each  in  themselves  a  study.  To 
day  treacherously  civil,  to-morrow  an  icicle.  Fitful,  capri 
cious,  merry.  Now  cold,  now  absolutely  repellant,  now 
gay  to  the  very  verge  of  friendliness.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  know  where  to  have  her ;  so  strong  is  her  per 
sonality  that  she  sways  those  in  contact  with  her  according 
to  her  moods — all  save  Hume.  His  behavior  to  her 
seldom  varies  from  the  calm,  courteous  lines  he  has  laid 
down  for  himself,  Her  rapid  changes  of  manner  he  has 
taught  himself  to  respect  and  withstand,  and  if  his  heart 
beats  high  with  hope  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  she 
treats  him  with  an  almost  boyish  camaraderie,  he  betrays 
that  as  little  as  the  disappointment  that  follows  it,  when 
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within  the  hour  he  is  cruelly  wounded  by  a  contempt  that 
speaks  of  a  wrong  perversely  believed  in — false,  though  it 
be.  This  cherished  and  absorbing  sense  of  wrong,  clung 
to  so  obstinately,  creates  within  her  at  times  a  dislike  that 
often  borders  upon  hatred. 

The  first  meeting  between  her  and  Boyle  Ffrench  had 
occurred  about  a  week  after  her  return  to  the  Castle. 
Hume  coming  into  the  library,  where  she  was  sitting 
writing  letters,  had  said  to  her  somewhat  abruptly  : 

"  I  met  Ffrench  down  in  the  village  this  morning,  and 
asked  him  to  dinner." 

"Boyle!"  springing  impulsively  to  her  feet,  "  oh,  why 
did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  not?  "  coldly,  greatly  angered  by  the 
crimson  flush  that  has  risen  to  her  brow.  "  Come,"  laying 
a  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  deliberately  turning  her  to 
where  the  dull  autumn  light  can  fall  more  clearly  on  her 
face,  "  let  me  understand  about  this,  at  least.  Before  our 
marriage  you  told,  me  your  heart  was  free — that  all  men 
were  indifferent  to  you — excepting  myself,  whom  you 
hated.  This  man  Ffrench  was  specially  mentioned  at 
another  interview,  and  you  then  assured  me  he  was  less 
than  nothing  to  you You  meant  what  you  said?  " 

"  Take  your  hand  away,"  said  Nan,  in  a  soft,  dangerous 
little  voice,  hardly  above  a  whisper  ;  and  then — "  We  are 
not  both  liars,"  said  she  bitterly. 

Hume  had  turned  rather  white,  but  he  kept  his  com 
posure. 

"  I  can  let  that  go  by,"  said  he,  "the  more  easily  in 
that  I  know  the  words  to  be  of  no  moment  with  you.  You 
do  not  really  think  me  a  liar.  I  defy  you  to  do  so.  In 
your  soul  you  know  me  honest  towards  you  both  in  word 
and  deed.  The  question  between  us  now  is  only  why  you 
object  to  receive  Captain  Ffrench  in  your  own  house." 

."  Does  that  mean,  amongst  other  delicate  insinuations, 
that  I  should  not  object  to  receive  him  in  any  other 
house?  " 

"  Don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  Nan,"  said  he,  "  it 
doesn't  suit  you.  Leave  the  hackneyed  style  of  retort  to 
women  of  the  world,  and  answer  me,  you,  plainly.  Think 
it  out.  Why  refuse  to  accept  your  cousin  as  a  guest?" 

"  I  don't  refuse.  That  would  be  out  of  my  power  now 
you  have  asked  him.  But "  She  hesitated  there,  and 
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finally  flashed  round  at  him  with  a  sudden  passion  of 
reproach.  "  Don't  you  know,"  she  cried,  "  can't  you  see, 
how  awkward  it  is  for  me ;  you  have  made  everything 
awkward  for  me.  I  never  meet  anyone  now  without 
wondering  what  they  are  thinking  of  me,  in  what  mood 
they  are  speculating  on  my  strange,  my  hateful  marriage." 

"  All  that  can  be  lived  down,"  said  Hume  calmly. 
"  There  are,  however,  other  things  that  might  not  be  so 
easy  to  cast  behind  one.  This  awkwardness,  then,  is  the 
sole  cause  of  your  objection  to  Ffrench  ?  There  is  no  other 
reason  why  he  should  not  come  ?  " 

"  None,"  haughtily.  "  Your  cross-examination  is  absurd, 
and  has  no  raison  d'etre.  If  he  had  accepted  your  in 
vitation  it  would  be  a  different  thing." 

"  He  has  accepted  it,"  said  Hume,  quietly. 

"  What  !  " 

"  After  all  you  hardly  know  him  so  well  as  you  imagine," 
with  a  slow  smile.  "  He  will  dine  here  to-night.  He  did 
not  hesitate  about  it." 

"  He  accepted  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  assure  you  of  it.  And  most  willingly,  too. 
Why  not?  It  surprises  you;  but  perhaps  he  is  not  al 
together  so  heart  broken  as  you  fancied  him.  Come,  think 
of  him  as  on  the  fair  road  to  recovery,"  said  Hume,  with  a 
short  but  not  unkindly  laugh.  He  would,  indeed,  have 
fain  made  a  jest  of  the  whole  matter  with  her. 

"  Well !  "  said  Nan,  briefly,  but  eloquently. 

She  had  felt  a  certain  degree  of  nervousness  when  dress 
ing  for  dinner,  but  it  was  nervousness  thrown  away.  Any 
thing  more  unconcerned  than  Ffrench's  manner  when  they 
met  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Indifference  could  no 
further  go.  The  whole  affair  was  as  conventional  as  it 
should  not  have  been,  and  he  pressed  her  hand  (that 
trembled  slightly  through  sheer  uncertainty)  as  vaguely  as 
though  no  love,  no  anger  towards  her  had  ever  reigned 
within  his  breast.  She  might,  indeed,  have  been  the  most 
indifferent  of  his  acquaintances.  After  that  first  "  How 
d'ye  do  ?  "  he  had  drawn  back  from  her  and  devoted  all 
his  time  and  conversation  to  Penelope,  who  was  dining 
there  that  night. 

He  was  by  no  means,  either,  a  dull  cavalier.  He  talked 
incessantly ;  he  had  many  a  tale  to  tell.  His  laugh  rang 
as  gaily  as  it  ever  did,  which  perhaps,  after  all,  was  not 
saying  much  for  it. 
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He  seemed,  indeed,  for  that  one  night  at  least,  gay 
beyond  his  wont.  Only  Hume  was  not  deceived  in  him. 
The  gleam  in  the  dark,  restless  eyes  as  they  subtly,  secretly 
sought  Nan's  face,  told  its  own  tale  of  a  passion  still  alive, 
still  ardent,  revengeful,  hopeful ! 

Nan,  who  was  gowned  with  very  special  care  that  even 
ing,  had  evidently  agreed  within  herself  to  be  charming  to 
him,  to  obliterate,  by  showering  on  him  little  delicacies  of 
the  present  season,  all  unpleasant  memories  of  the  last. 
She,  in  fact,  decided  to  "  make  it  up  with  him  "  in  youthful 
parlance.  And  all  to  no  avail.  Her  pretty  advances  were 
met  with  studied  indifference.  Her  most  charming 
speeches  were  received  without  the  faintest  enthusiasm. 
Altogether  towards  the  close  of  the  evening  one  could  see 
that  she  was  not  only  damped,  but  thoroughly  piqued. 

Hume  at  all  events  saw  it,  and  with  a  rather  angry  sort 
of  amusement ;  why  should  she  care  whether  Ffrench  was 
in  good  or  bad  temper  with  her  ?  His  own  relations  with 
her  compelled  him,  against  himself,  to  distrust  her. 

It  was  astonishing  after  this  the  amount  of  leave  that 
Ffrench  managed  to  get.  Either  his  colonel  was  a  very 
good-natured  man,  or  else  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Gone  to-day  and  here  to-morrow — the  old  phrase 
read  backwards  for  him  ;  and  of  course  it  is  but  a  little 
journey  from  Dublin  to  Cork  and  back  again.  The  country 
was  rather  gay  at  the  time.  Everybody  making  a  point  of 
giving  either  a  dance  or  a  dinner  for  Mrs.  Hume ;  who 
was  voted  charming  by  all.  Her  marriage  had  been 
romantic,  and — which  told  more  for  her — a  good  one  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ;  Hume,  with  his  ten  thousand  a 
year,  was  a  millionaire  in  Ireland  where  rents  are  a 
rather  mythical  matter  at  present.  And  wherever  the 
Humes  appeared,  Ffrench  was  almost  sure  to  appear  also. 
He  must,  indeed,  at  this  period  have  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  secure  invitations  for  such  entertainments  as 
were  given  for  Nan  and  her  husband. 

Not  that  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  Nan.  He  might, 
indeed,  be  honestly  considered  to  avoid  her.  It  was 
noticeable,  however,  that  though  always  a  little  cold  to 
her,  he  was  never  out  of  sight  of  her  charming  face  ; 
always  reluctant  to  speak  to  her,  he  yet  kept  himself  ever 
within  easy  distance  of  her  voice. 

Nan,  whose  natural  vivacity  had  returned  to  her,  four- 
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fold  as  it  were,  and  who  was  going  through  a  course  of 
spoiling  and  petting  from  the  bigwigs  in  the  county,  felt  a 
natural,  if  rather  coquettish  desire  to  break  down  this 
obstinate  coldness ;  she  seemed,  indeed,  to  feel  it  incum 
bent  on  her  to  compel  this  old  lover,  to  re-enter  her  service 
— this  time  under  the  title  of  friend.  A  dangerous  ex 
periment  in  most  cases,  and  specially  so  in  hers. 

Her  marriage  with  Hume  had  heightened  her  charms 
in  many  ways.  Those  born  of  rich  ancestors  have  a  pretty 
talent  for  spending  money  unknown  to  the  class  who  have 
been  friends  with  poverty  for  generations  ;  and  the  laces 
and  silks  and  velvets  that  now  decked  Nan's  lovely  person 
suited  her,  and  threw  out  the  traces  of  aristocratic  blood 
that  ran  generously  through  her  veins.  Her  beautiful  face, 
with  its  thorough  breeding  shown  in  every  feature,  bor 
rowed  fresh  lustres  from  the  Hume  diamonds,  and  the 
dainty  gowns  that  filled  her  wardrobe  ;  and  though  her 
marriage  had  been  a  positive  terror  to  her,  once  accom 
plished,  she  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  and 
to  surfer  from  it  very  little.  It  raised  anger,  contempt, 
indignation  within  her,  but  never  grief  or  melancholy.  She 
would  inveigh  against  Hume  by  the  hour  to  Penelope  or 
Gladys  (who  had  grown  rather  cold  with  their  sympathy), 
but  a  tear  on  the  "  ruin  of  her  life  " — as. she  was  pleased 
to  call  it — she  never  shed. 

She  moved  like  a  young  queen  in  her  new  surroundings, 
holding  a  court  wherever  she  went.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  she  was  a  sad  coquette,  but  a  harmless  one,  as  she 
went  deeply  into  nothing,  and  kept  her  heart  always  young. 
In  fact,  she  cared  for  no  one ;  and  as  her  careless  flirt 
ations  stopped  short  at  married  men,  she  incurred  small 
censure  at  the  hands  of  the  married  women — an  important 
class.  She  was  so  merry  too,  so  genial,  so  unmistakably 
kind-hearted,  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  angry  with  her,  or 
jealous,  or  accusative  beyond  the  point  that  she  was 
frivolous  to  a  light-hearted  degree,  that,  after  all,  did  no 
harm  to  anyone. 

But  that  Boyle,  her  old  friend,  should  be  unfriendly  to 
her  was  a  bitter  drop  in  her  cup.  If  he  had  anything  to 
forgive,  why  couldn't  he  do  it  ?  Where,  said  her  philo 
sophy,  was  the  good  of  worrying  about  things  that  couldn't 
be  helped?  The  kindliness  of  her  nature  betrayed  itself 
in  a  dislike  to  be  in  anyone's  black  books,  and  she  made 
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up  her  mind  to  seek  an  opportunity  in  which  she  might 
show  Boyle  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  bring  him  back  to 
his  allegiance.  This  same  kindliness  might  have  served 
hfer  with  Hume,  but  that  unfortunately  she  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  his  unlimited  affection  for  her.  That  she 
despised,  taking  it  as  her  due. 

One  night  they  were  dining  at  the  Whites  of  Carrigmore, 
and  Ffrench,  of  course,  was  present ;  she  made  up  her 
mind  suddenly  to  take  a  step  that  should  kill  any  animosity 
towards  her  that  might  still  exist  in  his  mind.  Finding 
him  standing  near  her,  talking  as  usual  to  Penelope,  she 
leaned  towards  him,  and  called  him  by  his  name.  He 
flushed  slightly  as  she  spoke — and  came  to  her. 

"  The  chrysanthemums,"  said  she  with  the  charming 
smile  he  knew  so  well,  and  a  little  glance  from  under  her 
lashes.  "  They  tell  me  Mrs.  White's  are  not  to  be  beaten  ; 
yet  they  are  good,  too,  at  Hume.  I  confess  I  should  like 
to  compare  them.  There  are  some  on  show,  down  in  that 
conservatory  there,  h'm  ?  " 

"  We  can  find  out  by  looking,"  said  Boyle,  offering  her 
his  arm,  more  as  if  in  duty  bound  than  with  any  apparent 
pleasure. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  are  lovely,  lovely,"  said  Nan,  moving 
from  one  delicate  blossom  to  the  other  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 
"  Better  than  ours  after  all ;  "  she  seemed  lost  in  admiration 
of  them,  but  suddenly  in  the  very  midst  of  a  burst  of 
praise,  turned  to  him. 

"  Why  will  you  not  be  friends  with  me  ?  "  said  she  with 
such  seeming  artlessness,  yet  with  such  startling  abrupt 
ness,  that  Ffrench  lost  his  balance. 

"  Friend,  your  friend,"  said  he,  stammering,  his  dark 
eyes  suddenly  aglow.  Then  recovering  himself  somewhat. 
"  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  thus  accuse  me,"  said 
he  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  Ah,  now  Boyle  ! "  said  she,  in  the  little  coaxing  way 
that  I  suppose  was  born  with  her.  It  was  a  vague  but 
eloquent  protest.  "  You  used  to  be  my  friend  " — softly, 
throwing  a  little  plaintive  note  into  her  voice. 

"  More  than  that,  I  think,"  said  Ffrench,  slowly,  his 
dark  moody  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tesselated  pavement. 

"  Yes.  Well, — perhaps,"  said  she  brightly,  as  if  it  really 
was  of  little  moment.  "  But  that  is  all  over  now." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  returned  he. 
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"  What  has  grieved  me,"  said  Nan,  very  gently,  "  is  your 
coldness.  It "  hurriedly — "  was  not  my  fault,  you  know, 
and  1  can't  bear  to  think  that  you  regard  me — sideways — 
as  it  were." 

"  It  was  not  your  fault?  "  repeated  he,  lifting  his  eyes 
now  and  searching  hers  eagerly.  "  You  say  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  go  into  things,"  protested  Nan,  a 
little  angry  with  herself  for  this  touching  on  the  borders  of 
dangerous  ground.  ''What  does  it  matter?  \lllwant 
to  know  is  that  you  are  my  friend  once  more." 

"  Is  that  your  wish  ?  "  asked  he,  "  that  I  should  be  your 
friend — that  we  should  bury  the  past  ?  Is  that  your  desire  ?  " 
There  was  a  suppressed  vehemence  in  his  manner  that  did 
not  escape  her,  but  was  placed  by  her  to  the  account  of 
the  ill-temper  that  as  a  rule  distinguished  him. 

"  Have  I  not  said  so  ?  "  rejoined  she,  lightly.  "  You 
know  what  a  coward  I  am.  How  I  dislike  being  in  any 
'  one's  black  books.  There/'  holding  out  her  hand  to  him, 
"  a  truce,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  A  lasting  peace,  rather,"  said  he,  smiling  in  return,  and 
pressing  bis  lips  to  her  hand. 

After  that  they  had  fallen  into  very  ordinary  converse, 
carefully  engineered  by  Nan.  Leaning  back  upon  a  couch, 
with  the  nodding  heads  of  the  chrysanthemums  above  her, 
she  had  looked  like  a  picture  set  in  a  flowery  frame.  She 
was  dressed  in  black  that  night,  an  exquisite  gown  of  lace, 
soft  and  clinging  with  bunches  of  the  lemon-colored  Devon 
shire  tag  caught  here  and  there  amongst  its  folds,  and 
with  some  diamonds  glittering  in  her  nut-brown  hair. 
There  was  a  suspicion  of  triumph  about  her  laughing  lips, 
and  her  eyes  burned  brightly. 

Yet  Ffrench  kept  his  head.  No  word  of  the  passion 
that  was  consuming  him  passed  his  mouth.  But  the  spirit 
of  it  entered  into  him,  and  made  him  for  the  time  almost 
brilliant.  An  hour  went  by  before  Nan  woke  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  some  time  absent  from  the  drawing- 
room,  an  hour  during  which  every  word  that  was  said 
between  her  and  Boyle  might  have  been  printed  on  the 
market-place  without  prejudice  to  either  of  them— but  still 
an  hour. 

There  was  a  little  subdued  talk  about  it  between  one  or 
two  in  the  reception  rooms  outside.  That  old  attachment 
between  Miss  Delaney  and  PTrench  was  vaguely  hinted  at. 
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There  was  a  smile  on  an  ottoman  over  there ;  a  glance  of 
virtuous  regret  in  the  corner  here.  It  was  well  "  under- 
standed  of  the  people  "  likewise,  that  Mrs.  Hume  had  taken 
her  present  name  with  great  reluctance.  The  lengthened 
tete-d-tete  in  the  conservatory  was  probably  the  result  of 
both  these  bits  of  gossip. 

Mrs.  Manly  was  one  of  the  guests.  Hearing  something 
of  the  idle,  hardly  unkindly,  surmisings  going  on  around 
her,  she  rose  from  her  place  and  sought  Hume,  who  was 
standing  somewhat  apart  examining  some  Italian  views 
through  a  strong  lens  ;  Julia,  touching  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  brought  him  back  from  Florence  to  Ireland  in  a 
second — the  shortest  journey  on  record. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  chrysanthemums  ?  "  asked  she, 
with  all  the  graceful  tact  that,  as  a  rule,  characterizes  her. 

Hume  stared  at  her  for  a  moment.  No  doubt  his  rapid 
transition  from  the  south  to  the  north — from  one  train  of 
thought  to  another — had  muddled  his  brain. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  at  last  coldly. 

"  You  would  like  to  see  them  again  ?"  suggested  Julia, 
with  distinct  meaning  this  time.  Hume  stared  harder. 

"  No  !  "  he  said.  "  They  are  specially  fine  I  grant  you, 
but  I  have  the  bad  taste  to  be  careless  about  a  second 
view  of  them." 

"  Careless,  indeed  !  "  said  Julia  tartly.  "  If  I  were  you 
I  should  make  it  my  business  to  go  and  see  them." 

"  If  by  '  them  '  you  mean  Nan  and  her  cousin,"  said  he, 
directly,  "  you  must  forgive  me  for  calling  your  hint  un 
necessary.  Ffrench  has  seemed  to  me  unhappy  of  late ;  I 
hope  Nan  will  be  able  to  bring  him  to  a  sounder  state  of 
mind." 

"  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  you  approve  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Manly,  breathless  with  indignation. 

"  You  may  always  understand  that  I  approve  of  every 
thing  my  wife  does,"  returned  he,  with  a  calm  smile. 

Julia  left  him  in  high  dudgeon,  and  partly  baffled.  At 
heart,  if  selfish,  she  was  at  least  sincerely  attached  to  her 
nieces,  and  was  now  extremely  anxious  that  Nan's  suc 
cessful  flight  into  the  higher  stratum  of  society  should  be 
unmarred  by  blot  of  any  kind.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
selfishness  in  this  too,  as  an  aunt  may  make  good  capital 
out  of  a  niece's  position  in  life  ;  but  an  fond,  as  I  have 
said,  she  was  fond  of  the  Delaney  girls.  She  therefore,  to 
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herself,  denounced  Mr.  Hume's  apparent  unconcern  at 
Nan's  open  encouragement  of  a  man  who  had  once  been 
her  lover  as  a  piece  of  unpardonable  negligence. 

Hume,  however,  was  very  far  from  being  as  unconcerned 
as  she  believed  him.  A  faint  doubt,  always  in  his  mind, 
had  that  night  become  a  certainty.  Nan  he  honestly 
exonerated  from  any  willful  desire  to  continue  a  flirtation 
contracted  before  her  marriage,  but  he  read  her  sufficiently 
well  to  know  that  she  would  go  considerably  out  of  her 
way  to  reinstate  herself  in  the  good  opinion  of  anyone  who 
had  once  regarded  her  as  above  the  common.  This  craving 
for  love  or  liking  from  others,  this  desire  to  be  thought 
well  of  by  all,  was  part  of  her  nature,  and  is  indeed,  as 
one  Will  know  who  lias  studied  the  matter,  an  innate  desire 
with  all  Irish  people.  Whether  this  characteristic  arises 
from  a  natural  loveableness  of  disposition,  or  pride,  or 
self-conceit,  let  who  will  decide. 

He  was  not  insensible  to  the  delicate  glances  and  subdued 
smiles  going  on  around  him.  Those  perfect  views  of  Italy 
were  as  many  blank  walls  to  him.  He  was  indeed  annoyed, 
and  hurt  almost  beyond  bearing,  but  he  showed  nothing 
of  it.  It  was  growing  towards  the  time  when  all  should 
make  their  adieu  to  the  hostess,  and  yet  Nan  made  no 
sign. 

In  truth  she  had  forgotten  everything.  She  was  enjoying 
herself  immensely  in  her  new  relations  with  her  old  friend. 
To  her  merry,  loving  nature  it  was  delightful  to  be  at  peace 
once  more  with  one  whom  she  had  always  liked,  and  with 
whom,  perhaps,  she  had  not  been  quite  honest.  He  had 
truly  loved  her  in  his  own  queer  way,  and  she — well,  she 
certainly  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  she 
never  loved  him. 

The  moments  passed  quickly ;  he  was  thoroughly  en 
tertaining.  She  might  indeed  have  been  the  last  to  bid 
Mrs.  White  "  good-night  "  but  for  one  trivial  circumstance. 
It  was  small,  but  it  wakened  her  to  a  faint  sense  of  the 
situation. 

Attracted  by  a  pale,  pink  blossom  that  hung  over  her 
head — a  little  behind  her  and  Ffrench — she  had  raised  her 
bare  arm,  snowy  as  a  cloud  in  June,  and  attempted  to 
reach  it.  It  was  beyond  her,  and  she  had  swayed  slightly, 
bringing  herself  involuntarily  almost  within  the  circle  of 
Boyle's  embrace.  He  had  caught  her  arm,  and  held  it. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment. 
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11  Nan  ! "  said  he,  breathlessly. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  mere  breath,  but  so  impassioned  that 
she  shrank  from  him  sharply.  Her  movement  recalled 
him  to  himself,  and  when  she  looked  at  him  again  he  was 
to  all  appearance  as  she  could  desire. 

"  I  feared  you  had  over-balanced  yourself,"  said  he, 
carelessly.  His  voice  was  perfectly  calm. 

"Very  nearly,"  said  she.  "That  blossom  tempted  me, 
but  it  was  beyond  my  reach." 

"  So  many  things  are  beyond  one's  reach,"  said  he.  He 
kept  up  the  conversation  almost  alone  after  that,  beyond  a 
casual  "  Yes"  or  "  No  "  from  her.  An  unpleasant  doubt 
of  his  sincerity  as  a  mere  friend  had  entered  into  her  for 
the  time  being  only  ;  it  faded  after  that.  Did  he  really 
like  Penelope,  or  were  his  attentions  to  her  only  a  veil 

for It  was  un  unpleasant  question,  and  she  cast  it 

from  her.  Yet  in  some  occult  way  she  knew  that  it  would 
return  again. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  she  rose  and  led  the 
way  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Manly,  who 
was  near  the  entrance-door,  gave  her  a  distinct  scowl. 
Many  had  gone,  but  the  rooms  could  hardly  be  called 
empty.  Hume  received  her  with  a  smile.  She  said  a 
word  or  two  to  Mrs.  White,  and  drove  home  with  him 
beneath  the  frosty  stars. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

"  If  you've  nothing,  dear,  to  tell  met 
Why,  each  morning  passing  by, 

With  your  sudden  smiles  compel  me 

To  adore  you,  then  repel  me, 
Pretty  little  neighbor,  why  ? 

Why,  if  you  have  naught  to  tell  me, 
T)O  you  so  my  patience  try  ?  " 

A  CLATTER  of  cups  and  saucers  ;  a  tinkling  of  silver  spoons  ; 
the  subdued  hissing  of  a  tiny  silver  urn  ;  above  these  the 
soft  murmuring  of  voices,  with  here  and  there  a  ringing 
laugh.  Two  glorious  fires,  one  at  either  end  of  the  picture 
gallery,  cast  a  rich  light  along  the  polished  boards,  and 
throw  out  the  dusky  tints  of  the  portraits  of  many  a  dead 
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and  gone  Hume  now  frowning  or  simpering,  in  armor  or 
lace  and  velvets,  from  the  walls.  Rugs  from  all  countries 
and  Persian  prayer  mats  are  flung  wholesale  upon  the 
ground  j  tall  screens  cut  off  all  possible  draughts,  and  early 
spring  blossoms,  daffodils,  snowdrops,  hyacinths  and 
jonquils  make  sweet  the  air,  although  it  yet  wants  a  day 
or  two  to  Christmas. 

Nan  in  a  very  special  teagown  is  presiding  over  one 
s.mall  table,  dropping  sugar  into  the  Sevres  cups  ;  Lady 
Despard,  who  arrived  last  night,  is  pouring  out  tea  at  an 
other  ;  Penelope,  in  a  dull  red  serge,  that  makes  her  fair 
hair  fairer,  is  talking  to  one  of  the  officers  from  the  bar 
racks  at  Clonbree,  who  have  in  a  body  dropped  in,  this 
being  Mrs.  Hume's  "at  home"  day.  In  a  distant  corner 
a  young  man  is  lounging  on  a  bearskin  rug,  making  an 
abominable  noise  with  a  banjo. 

A  good  many  of  the  country  people  have  dropped  in, 
too,  and  as  there  is  a  large  house  party  at  Hume,  the  gal 
lery  looks  deliciously  warm  and  comfortable  and  full. 

"  Is  that  called  music  in  Ireland  ?  "  asks  Lady  Despard, 
alluding  to  the  performance  on  the  banjo. 

"  By  some  people,"  says  Hume,  alluding  to  the  per 
former. 

"It  is  always  well  to  know  things,"  says  Lady  Des 
pard. 

"  Peter  is  blessed  with  an  artistic  soul,"  says  Nan. 
"  Peter,  come  here." 

The  Hon.  Peter  Blake,  thus  adjured,  rises  to  his  feet, 
and  having  carefully  and  solemnly  deposited  his  beloved 
instrument  on  the  knees  of  the  young  lady  nearest  to  him, 
who  looks  a  little  afraid  of  it — as  in  truth  she  well  might 
be — comes  swinging  up  to  Nan. 

He  is  a  tall  young  man,  most  irregularly  made,  with 
limbs  that  were  evidently  meant  for  somebody  else,  and 
given  to  him  by  mistake.  This  naturally  accounts  for  his 
awkward  use  of  them.  As  he  walks,  every  bone  in  his 
body  seems  disjointed,  and  one  can  only  feel,  after  seeing 
him  run,  that  it  is  Providence  alone  that  has  kept  him  to 
gether.  His  hair  is  inclined — generously  inclined — towards 
the  hue  of  the  rosy  morn,  and  it  has  acquired  a  trick  of 
sticking  up  very  straight  all  over  his  head.  His  eyes  are 
a  light  blue,  and  are  distinguished  by  an  undying  twinkle. 
He  has  no  brogue  at  all,  that  you  could  actually  fix  upon 
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and  place,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  for  even  a  dull  per 
son  to  converse  with  him  for  even  five  minutes,  and  not 
know  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Erin.  His  ears  make 
themselves  felt,  his  mouth  is  as  large  as  his  heart,  his  boots 
and  gloves  have  to  be  specially  designed  for  him — of  so 
goodly  a  growth  are  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Taking  him 
altogether,  indeed,  Peter  is  not  pretty. 

Yet  many  a  handsome  man  might  envy  him  his  popular 
ity  with  the  other  sex.  Of  no  appreciable  age,  he  is  so  far 
a  boy  at  heart  that  no  one  would  dream  of  taking  him 
seriously,  or  consider  him  a  fit  subject  for  une  grande 
passion.  Perhaps  there  is  a  charm  in  this  sort  of  nature, 
a  sense  of  freedom  from  danger,  at  all  events  Peter  Blake  is 
an  acknowledged  favorite  wherever  he  goes,  both  with  men 
and  women.  Matrons  and  maids  alike  hail  his  advent  with 
pleasure,  muslin  and  velvet  skirts  impartially  are  pulled 
aside  to  make  room  for  him  as  he  draws  near.  For  Peter 
has  received  from  nature  one  great  and  rare  gift — the 
knowledge  of  how  to  be  "  all  things  to  all  women." 

There  is  one  other  thing  about  him  that  stands  to  his 
credit.  Flirt  he  may  with  impunity  ;  for  the  idlest  person 
born  could  not  connect  his  name  with  a  scandal.  "  He  is 
not  that  sort  of  person,"  as  Lady  Despard  said,  who  knew 
him  pretty  well  in  London. 

"  You  called  me,"  says  he  to  Nan,  dropping  on  to  a  tiny 
milking  stool  at  her  elbow. 

"  Oh,  get  up  ;  you'll  break  it,"  says  Mrs.  Hume.  "  And 
your  precious  bones,  which  would  be  much  worse.  No. 
Yes.  .It  was  I  who  called  you,  certainly;  but  it  is  Lady 
Despard  who  wants  you.  She  wishes  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  mastery  over  that  remarkable  instrument  you  have 
just  dropped  into  Miss  Massey's  lap." 

"  So  good  of  you,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  looking  at  Lady 
Despard  with  an  eye  full  of  glowing  gratitude.  "  To  have 

pleased  you  is  indeed Shall  I  do  it  again  ?  It  is  a 

poor  thing,  but  mine  own.  A  mere  trifle,  a  sigh  from  my 
soul  as  it  were.  Shall  I  repeat  it  ?  " 

"  On  no  account.  Not  for  worlds,"  says  Lady  Despard. 
"  Your  own,  you  say  ?  Let  it  continue  so  I  entreat  you. 
Don't  give  it  to  the  common  ones  of  the  earth.  Such  price 
less  gems  should  be " 

"  Kept  warm  ?  "  suggests  Mr.  Blake.  "  So  I  thought. 
That's  why  I've  given  my  banjo  into  the  care  of  Miss  Mas- 
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sey.  After  all,  the  lovely  melody  lives  in  it.  Her  name 
is  Rosa  too.  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  Dinah,  but 
in  this  world  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  small  crosses  of 
this  sort." 

Lady  Despard  smiles  as  if  in  protest.  Nan  laughs  out 
right.  Miss  Massey  is  one  of  the  fleshy  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  is  now  distinctly  overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the 
scented  room. 

"  You're  a  bad  boy,"  says  Nan.  "  But  as  Lady  Despard 
is  so  delighted  with  your  talent  " — with  a  little  malicious 
grimace — "  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  give  you  a  prominent  part 
in  the  band  for  my  ball  that  is  coming  off  next  week — 
Christmas  week."  -. 

"  You're  too  good,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  modestly.  "  I  fear 
I  and  my  little  banjo  would  only  be  out  of  place  amongst 
your  grand  surroundings.  But  if  we  can  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  we He  pauses,  as  if  overcome. 

"  Peter  !  "  says  Mrs.  Hume,  indignantly.  "The  idea  of 
your  thinking  I  was  in  earnest !  Keep  that  banjo  of  yours 
out  of  my  way,  I  advise  you,  or  else  I'll  certainly  smash 
it." 

"  The  gods  forbid  !  "  says  Mr.  Blake,  piously. 

"  I  do  hope  it  will  be  a  success,"  says  Nan,  gaily  if  irre 
levantly  addressing  her  guests  generally.  "  Dances  in  the 
country  are  so  often  a  failure.  People,  silly  people  talk  of 
love  ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  '  men,  men,  men,  that  make 
the  world  go  round/  especially  in  a  ballroom.  And  men 
as  a  rule  are  scarce.  I  depend  on  you  all  to  help  me. 
Bring  your  brothers  and  your  cousins  and  your  uncles  if 
you  can." 

Of  course  everybody  says  they  are  sure  the  dance  in 
question  will  be  a  triumph  of  its  kind.  "  Mrs.  Hume  be 
ing  hostess,  it  must  of  necessity,  etc.,  etc." 

"A  word  to  you,  Peter,"  says  she,  turning  to  Mr.  Blake. 
"  I  know  how  susceptible  you  are.  Steel  your  heart,  then, 
against  the  2pth.  You  will  find  on  that  night  two  or  three 
very  pretty  women  here." 

"  Nothing  strange  in  that,"  pays  he.  "  There  is  always 
one  pretty  woman  here." 

"  If  I  am  as  pretty  as  that  speech,"  says  Nan,  "  I  shall 
do  very  well.  But  I  had  Mrs.  Dyson- Dwyer  in  my  mind 
when  I  promised  you  beauty." 

"  I  know  her,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  without  enthusiasm, 
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11  So  do  I,"  said  Lady  Despard.  "  What  a  complexion  ! 
Most  of  society's  swans  are  geese.  But  she  is  not.  She 
is  quite  a  swan  all  through.  Lovely  !  " 

"  And  rarer  than  most,"  says  Mrs.  Manly.  "  Black 
swans  are  scarce." 

"  Now,  do  you  really  believe  that  ?  "  says  Peter  with  so 
innocent  an  expression  that  they  all  laugh,  and  the  unkind 
turn  the  conversation  has  taken  dies  a  sudden  death. 

Almost  at  this  moment  the  curtains  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  gallery  are  drawn  aside,  and  a  young  man  turns  the 
corner  of  the  screen.  The  light  is  a  little  indistinct  down 
there,  and  for  a  while  no  one  is  sure  of  his  identity  until  a 
delighted  exclamation  from  Nan  enlightens  them. 

11  Why,  Boyle  !  "  cries  she.  Her  face  lovely,  radiant, 
beams  a  thousand  welcomes.  She  stands  smiling  on  him, 
with  a  dainty  Queen  Anne  tea-pot  poised  in  mid-air,  and 
a  repousse  sugar  tongs  in  the  other  hand.  It  is  plain  to 
everybody  that  she  is  charmed  by  this  unexpected  coming 
of  his. 

"  Is  it  really  you  ?  "  says  she,  hastily  putting  down  the 
tea-pot,  and  extending  to  him  eager,  friendly  fingers. 
"  What  lucky  star  brought  you  here  to-night  ?  " 

A  little  irrepressible  smile  makes  itself  visible  on  the  lips 
of  the  married  women  present.  It  is  a  hushed,  subdued 
smile,  and  Hume,  seeing  it,  grows  inordinately  angry — not 
with  Nan  so  much  as  with  her  folly.  Yet  all  through  the 
anger  is  a  certainty  that  the  folly  is  the  worst  part  of  it, 
that  the  mischief  is  a  mere  surface  matter,  with  no  depth  in 
it.  The  very  openness  of  her  welcome  to  Boyle  precludes 
the  idea  of  her  friendship  for  him  containing  any  element 
of  danger. 

"  You  have  come  to  stay,  of  course?"  goes  on  Nan, 
beaming  brightly  on  the  dark,  sullen-looking  young  man, 
whose  black  eyes  seem  to  burn  into  hers.  "  Oh,  yes,  you 
must.  Julia  will  spare  you.  Eh,  Julia?"  Then,  turning 
to  her  husband,  "  Tell  him  he  must  stay,"  says  she. 

"  I  tell  you  you  must  stay,"  says  Hume  to  Boyle,  in  a 
wonderfully  pleasant  manner,  considering  all  things. 

"  You  have  hardly  come  prepared,  Boyle,  have  you  ?  " 
says  Mrs.  Manly,  in  her  rather  shrill  voice,  now  shriller 
than  usual.  "  You  have  left  your  things  at  Ballybrack,  I 
suppose,  on  your  way  from  the  station.  I  don't  see  how 
you-- — ," 
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"That  is  a  thing  of  nothing,"  says  Hume.  "You," 
politely  to  Boyle,  "  will  permit  me  to  send  to  Ballybrack  ?" 

"Thank  you,"  says  Ffrench,  coldly. 

A  touch  of  awkwardness  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt ;  a  pause  hardly  to  be  accounted  for,  ensues  on 
Ffrench's  unfriendly  tone,  with  which  those  immediately 
round  him  hardly  know  what  to  do.  Penelope  is  growing 
nervous,  when  mercifully  one  of  the  children — Henjy — 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Scrambling  up  into  Mr.  Blake's  lap, 
he  lays  violent  hands  on  his  chain. 

"  Peter — Peter — show  me  your  watch,"  says  he  in  a 
piercing  treble.  Truly  children,  if  ofttimes  imps,  are  some 
times  angels. 

Mr.  Blake  thus  adjured,  as  in  duty  bound,  produces  his 
watch. 

"  Henjy,"  says  Penelope,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  break  the 
absurd  silence — born  as  it  would  seem  of  really  nothing — 
and  remorselessly  making  a  victim  of  her  small  brother, 
"little  boys  like  you  should  not  speak  so  familiarly  to 
grown-up  people." 

This  awful  mandate  so  upsets  Mr.  Blake  that  he  nearly 
lets  Henjy  fall. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  says  he,  and  no  more. 

Henjy,  heedful  of  the  reprimand,  but  not  understanding 
the  nature  of  it,  stares  open-eyed  at  Penelope,  who, 
undaunted,  continues  the  attack. 

"  You  should  not  call  him  '  Peter,' "  says  she,  nodding 
her  head  to  enforce  her  meaning. 

Henjy,  vaguely,  "  Why  ?  " 

Penelope,  lamely  conscious  that  she  has  now  drawn  upon 
her  the  eyes  of  Europe,  "  because  you  mustn't." 

Henjy,  indignantly,  "but  that's  his  name?"  General 
laughter,  and  a  feeling  on  Penelope's  part  that  there  is  no 
way  out  of  this  difficulty.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Manly,  who 
has  by  no  means  been  diverted  from  her  righteous  wrath 
by  this  diversion,  has  followed  Hume  into  a  curtained 
recess  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  to  his  horror  he 
finds  himself  imprisoned  by  her. 

"  I  wonder  why  you  allow  this  to  go  on,"  begins  she, 
without  preface.  "  Why  don't  you  expostulate  with  her  ?  " 

"About  what?"  says  he,  trying  vainly  to  temporize. 

"  Nonsense !  You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  I  don't 
believe  she  cares  a  button  for  Boyle,  but  that  goes  for 
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nothing.  Her  manner  is  abominably  misleading,  and 
there  is  more  talk  about  her  already  than  there  should  be." 

"  Or  need  be.  I  can  quite  believe  that,"  says  Hume, 
still  calm. 

"Well,  aren't  you  going  to  do  anything?  What's  the 
good  of  a  man  if  he  can't  order  people  about?  I'm  sure 
Mr.  Manly,  when  he  was  alive,  would  never  have  permitted 
me  to —  But  there  is  no  use  in  going  into  it.  It  is 
your  duty.  Your  duty,  mind,  to  put  a  stop  to  scandal 
before  it  goes  too  far." 

"  I  think  you  are  going  too  far,"  says  Hume,  coldly,  but 
still  courteously. 

"  I'm  her  aunt.  I  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  A  motherless  girl,  too,  like  that,  and  that  ill- 
tempered,  infatuated  boy — why,  I  assure  you — 

"  I  must  beg  you,"  says  Hume,  who  has  grown  rather 
white,  and  is  now  putting  strong  pressure  upon  his  temper, 
"  not  to  connect  my  wife's  name  with  anyone  ! " 

"Oh,  that's  all  very  fine  !"  says  Mrs.  Manly,  who  has 
borne  throughout  an  undaunted  front ;  "  but  high  talking 
like  that  won't  prevent  the  world's  tongue  from  wagging. 
If  you  could  only  hear  all  that  I  hear " 

"  I  am  glad  I  can't,"  interrupts  Hume,  with  determina 
tion.  "  The  effect  of  this  gossip  on  you  is  so  disastrous 
that " 

"  You  can  turn  it  off  like  that  if  you  like,"  cries  Julia, 
angrily.  "  To  ignore  such  matters  is  the  easier  way  of 
meeting  them,  no  doubt,  but  is  it  one's  duty  ?  Answer  me 
that.  You  call  it  magnanimity,  no  doubt,  but  in  reality  it 
is  folly,  or  worse.  I  could  tell  you  of  certain  things 
that " 

"You  shall  tell  me  nothing,"  says  Hume,  sternly.  "Not 
one  word.  I  understand  your  niece  thoroughly  ;  you  do 
not  -  understand  her  at  all.  As  to  your  nephew,  he," 
haughtily,  "  is  in  my  opinion  of  small  consequence." 

Moving  abruptly  away,  he  crosses  the  gallery  to  where 
Nan  is  standing  and  asks  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

"Oh,  if  my  love  offended  me, 
And  we  had  words  together." 

"  WHERE'S  Nan  ?  "  asks  somebody. 

It  is  12  o'clock  next  day,  and  the  snow  is  falling  with 
such  a  persistent  determination  to  spend  the  rest  of  its  life 
at  it,  that  the  men  perforce  have  given  up  their  warfare  on 
the  birds,  and  have  sorrowfully  made  up  their  minds  to 
remain  indoors.  Some  trifling  difficulty  about  the  arrange 
ments  for  the  evening's  amusement  had  arisen,  and  sud 
denly  every  one  becomes  conscious  that  the  hostess — of  all 
people — is  not  here  to  be  badgered  and  worried  and  drawn. 

A  little  hasty  glance  round  assures  Lady  Despard  (who 
naturally  has  her  brother's  welfare  very  much  at  heart) 
that  whoever  Nan  may  be  with,  it  is  not  Boyle  Ffrench. 
That  young  man  being  distinguishable  even  at  a  distance 
by  the  scowl  that  adorns  his  brow. 

"  I  daresay  she  is  in  the  billiard  room,"  says  Hume. 
"  I  think  I  heard  Blake  challenging  her  to  a  game,  half  an 
hour  ago." 

With  one  accord  they  all  rise  and  suggest  an  adjourn 
ment  to  that  free  and  easy  region.  After  all,  on  an 
impossible  day  like  this,  what  is  so  good  as  billiards? 
Miss  Leslie,  who  is  staying  at  Hume,  and  who  fancies 
Ffrench,  hopes  vaguely  that  Nan  has  won  her  game. 

Such  as  it  is,  she  has  indeed  won  it  !  But  what  a  game  ! 
Old  Mrs.  Leslie,  who  is  the  first  to  enter  the  library,  stands 
back  breathless,  trying  hard  to  cover  the  confusion  that 
should  be  hers.  Nothing  comes  cf  this  modest  effort, 
however,  save  a  severe  trampling  on  the  pet  corn  of  the 
person  behind  him,  and  presently  all  are  in  full  view  of 
the  animated  entertainment  Nan  has  provided  for  them. 

The  billiard  table  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
round  and  round  it  Nan  is  flying,  closely  pursued  by  Mr. 
Blake.  So  intent  are  these  two  on  their  race,  and  so  nobly 
bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  it,  that  the  entrance  of  a 
dozen  people  or  so  checks  their  ardor  no  whit. 
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"  Wait  a  second  !  Twill  be  over  in  a  moment,"  gasps 
Nan,  waving  one  hand  to  them  as  she  flies  past,  her  skirts 
generously  tucked  up,  her  chin  in  air,  her  whole  face  full 
of  a  determination  to  do  or  die. 

The  first  astonishment  at  an  end,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  laughter  in  the  situation.  Everyone  gives  way  to 
mirth  more  or  less,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  matter  might 
have  ended  harmlessly  and  afterwards  have  been  regarded 
as  an  escapade,  harmless  positively,  if  wanting  in  dignity, 
but  for  an  unfortunate  turn  given  to  it  by  Ffrench. 

He  alone  has  regarded  this  gallant  contest  with  an 
unkindly  eye.  And  now,  through  the  merry  laughter  of 
the  others,  rings  a  sharp  exclamation,  ending  in  a  profane 
one  that  startles  all  present.  Instinctively  everybody 
turns  in  its  direction,  to  see  Boyle,  ghastly  rigid,  his  dark 
face  livid,  his  eyes  flashing.  He  has  forgotten  everything, 
even  decency,  and  a  savage  rage  shows  itself  in  his  expres 
sion  as  his  gaze  rests  on  the  unconscious  Peter. 

There  is  something  so  near  to  murder  in  his  face  that 
involuntarily  all  the  mirth  dies ;  a  little  shock  has  fallen 
upon  everybody,  and  now  a  silence. 

Bartle,  who  is  standing  near  Ffrench,  lays  his  hand 
violently,  but  with  a  savage  pressure,  upon  his  arm. 

"What  the  deuce  are  you  thinking  about?  "  says  he, 
with  such  angry  contempt  that  Ffrench  pulls  himself 
together,  #nd  tries  to  gain  some  comtnand  over  his  features. 
He  shakes  off  Bartle's  hand  angrily,  and  turns  to  Lady 
Despard,  who  receives  him  coldly. 

At  this  instant  comes  a  little  triumphant  cry  from  Nan  : 

"  Twenty  ! "  laughs  she  in  a  breathless  fashion,  stopping 
short,  and  laying  one  pretty  hand  upon  her  heart.  "  Six 
and  a  quarter,  Peter.  I  told  you  I'd  win." 

She  has  come  to  a  standstill  close  to  her  husband,  and 
leans  against  him  as  if  for  support.  There  is  no  more 
meaning  in  her  thus  accepting  him  as  a  prop  than  if  he  had 
been  a  chair,  or  a  table,  and  yet  a  foolish  unreasoning  joy 
grows  within  his  breast.  Lady  Despard,  looking  coldly  on. 
allows  her  a  wisdom  to  which  in  truth  poor  Nan  can  lay 
no  claim. 

"  He  said  he  could  beat  me  in  twenty  runs  round  that," 
explains  Nan,  pointing  to  the  billiard  table,  and  lifting  a 
glowing,  lovely  face  to  Hume.  It  is  one  of  her  good, 
capricious  moods  with  him.  "  But  he  wasn't  in  it.  He 
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tried  his  best,  and  couldn't  catch  me.  Peter,  my  child, 
you  will  have  to  go  on  prison  fare  before  you  can  hope  to 
overtake  me." 

"It  was  falling  over  that  chair  over  there  that  did  for 
me,"  says  Mr.  Blake.  "  Only  for  it  I  should  have  beaten 
you  into  a  cocked  hat." 

"  Oh,  I  like  that ! "  says  Mrs.  Hume  with  some  indig 
nation.  "  Why,  I  fell  over  the  ottoman,  and  what  harm 
did  that  do  me  ?  But,  my  good  Peter,  you  are  too  fat. 
That's  where  it  is." 

The  recriminations  are  not  only  so  loud,  but  so  deep, 
that  Lady  Despard  takes  it  on  herself  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  Good  gracious,  what  a  girl  for  a  well-regulated 
man  to  take  to  wife  !  If  Hume  had  looked  angry  she 
might  have  felt  comforted,  but  he  looks  so  hopelessly 
impassive.  Does  he  see?  Does  he  feel  nothing? 

That  he  sees  and  feels  everything  is  shown  later,  but 
only  to  that  hardened  criminal,  his  wife.  Aware  of  a 
custom  of  her's,  that  takes  her  half-an-hour  before  luncheon, 
into  her  own  private  den  (an  exquisitely  arranged  little 
nest  in  the  southern  wing,  designed  for  her  by  Hume  him 
self),  with  the  understood  purpose  of  writing  letters,  he 
follows  her  there,  and  having  knocked  at  her  door,  and 
been  given  permission  to  enter,  opens  it  and  then  closes  it 
firmly  behind  him. 

It  is  a  charming  room,  and  being  a  corner  one  has  two 
bow  windows,  one  facing  south,  the  other  west.  From  the 
southern  window  a  full  view  of  the  Castle  can  be  had",  the 
water  now  frozen  over  and  glittering  beneath  the  sun's 
rays.  Heavy  Eastern  curtains,  bright  with  golden  thread, 
exclude  every  draught,  and  a  brilliant  fire  of  scented  pine 
logs  roars  merrily  up  the  chimney.  Soft  cushions  of  Indian 
silk,  gorgeous  in  hue,  are  thrown  carelessly  about,  and 
priceless  statuettes,  and  delicate  jars  and  vases,  of  oriental 
workmanship,  stand  on  cabinets  and  tables. 

A  large  fan  is  lying  on  Nan's  knees  ;  it  falls  to  the  ground 
with  a  little  crash  as  she  rises  to  receive  Hume.  There  is 
surprise  in  her  eyes,  but  there  is  something  deeper  in  his  ; 
a  steady  determination  that  startles  her.  It  is  a  sort  of 
"  now  or  never "  look,  she  tells  herself,  with  a  rather 
nervous  shrug. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  think  it  was  you,"  says  she,  with  that  fatal 
impulsiveness  that  belongs  to  her. 
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"Or  perhaps  you  would  have  denied  me  entrance,"  says 
he  with  a  rather  grim  smile.  "  Now  I  am  here,  I  hope 
you  will  try  to  endure  me  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  You  have  come  to  scold  me,"  says  Nan,  with  prophetic 
certainty.  "  Do  it  quickly  and  get  it  over." 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

• 

<c  The  flowers  have  unfolded  their  leaves, 

Wakens  the  rose  at  my  feet ; 
Thou  art  a  fresh  budding  rose, 

Why  art  thou  sleeping,  my  sweet  ? 
Wake  then,  O  darling,  with  earth's  fairest  things, 
List  to  thy  lover  who  watches  and  sings." 

"  ONE  scolds  a  child  !  "  says  Hume,  gazing  earnestly  at  her. 
"  You  are  no  longer  a  child.  It  is  to  induce  you  to  bear 
that  fact  in  mind  that  I  am  now  here." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  sinking  back 
in  her  chair,  and  preparing  herself  for  all  things.  "  You 
can  call  me  an  old  woman  if  you  like.  I  don't  mind." 

"  I  must  request  you  will  not  receive  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you  in  this  spirit,"  says  Hume,  angrily.  He  is  sore  at 
heart,  and  feels  hardly  so  lenient  towards  her  peccadilloes 
as  usual.  "  Do  you  suppose  it  is  a  dignified  thing  for  the 
woman  of  a  house  to  be  caught  running  round  a  table  with 
a  young  man  after  her  by  her  guests  ?  It  was  the  act  of  a 
tom-boy.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  you." 

"  I'm  not  a  tomboy,"  reddening  furiously.  "  No  one 
ever  called  me  that  before.  And  you  shan't.  As  for  the 
crime  of  running  round  a  table — where  does  it  lie  ?  It 
isn't  mentioned  in  the  Ten  Commandments  at  all  events. 
If  you  and  your  sister  are  too  old  to  run  about,  I'm  not ; 
and  I'm  not  going  to  be  either  "  (defiantly)  "  for  ages  and 
ages  ! " 

"  You  are  talking  folly  purposely.  Running  about,  as 
you  call  it,  is  nothing,  but  to  have  your  name  in  every  one's 
mouth  is  another  thing.  I  won't  have  it." 

"  Well,  don't,"  says  Mrs.  Hume.  She  has  pulled  a  straw 
out  of  a  Japanese  basket  near  her,  and  is  now  nibbling  it 
with  an  apparent  unconcern  that  maddens  him. 
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"  You  don't  care  !  "  says  he,  fiercely. 

"  Not  that,"  says  she,  holding  out  to  him  in  her  dainty 
fingers  the  offending  straw. 

Hume,  with  a  suppressed  exclamation,  quits  the  hearth 
rug  and  goes  to  the  window.  Whatever  amount  of  passion 
drove  him  thither  he  learns  to  suppress,  though  not  to 
kill,  and  presently  comes  back  again,  colder  if  not  kinder. 

"  You  go  too  far,"  says  he,  stiffly.  "  You  are  difficult  to 
argue  with,  but  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  remem 
ber  that  you  are  my  wife." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  demands  she,  rising  to  her  feet,  and 
regarding  him  with  the  flashing  eyes  of  a  child  incensed  by 
injustice.  "  I  don't  see  that  at  all.  I  don't  feel  a  bit  like 
your  wife.  If  you  choose  to  have  some  words  read  over 
me  to  please  yourself  and  my  uncle  that  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  regard  you  as  my  husband.  And  I  don't,  any 
way  !  "  concludes  Mrs.  Hume,  with  an  emphatic  nod. 

This  seems  conclusive.  Hume,  silenced,  he  hardly  knows 
why,  stands  staring  into  the  fire,  trying  to  create  a  sentence 
that  will  reduce  her  to  reason.  All  to  no  purpose.  The 
right  line  of  argument  escapes  him,  and  he  can  think  only 
of  her  charming,  mocking  face  and  the  sound  of  the  voice 
that  has  defied  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  "  asks  Nan  suddenly.  "  Why 
don't  you  accuse  me  of  flirting  with  Peter?  That's  what 
you  came  to  say." 

"  Did  you  think  that  ?  "  turning  eagerly  towards  her. 
"You  were  wrong  then.  Peter  Blake  !  No.  He  is  not 
to  be  connected  with  that  sort  of  thing.  He  is  nothing 
more  than  an  overgrown  boy,  and  will  never  be  a  day  older. 

Peter  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But "  He  checks 

himself  abruptly,  pausing  as  if  to  control  the  vehemence 
that  threatens  to  master  him.  "  It  is  this,"  he  says 
presently,  his  tone  slow  and  careful,  "  your  friendship  with 
your  cousin — with  Ffrench — is  compromising  you.  Now  " — • 
hastily,  seeing  her  about  to  speak — "  don't  mistake  me.  I 
know  you  don't  care  a  fig  about  him,  but  that  you  encour 
age  him  is  beyond  doubt." 

"  Encourage  !  "  wratlifully. 

"  Certainly  you  do,"  steadily,  and  interrupting  her  with 
determination.  "  To  any  other  man,  the  kindness  you 
show  him  would  be  accounted  just  at  its  worth,  but  a  man 

so  hopelessly  in  love  with  you  as  that — that  idiot  is,  it " 

15 
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"  He  is  not  in  love  with  me,"  says  Nan — indignant. 
"  You  know  nothing  about  it.  Why,  if  you  knew  all " 

"I  know  quite  enough,"  stiffly.  "I  wish  to  hear  no 
more.  In  my  opinion,  he  cares  for  you  more  than  you 
know,  and  that  fact  will  tell  against  you.  For  him,  I  care 
nothing  ;  for  you — I  care  everything.  This  morning,  when 

we  came  into  the  billiard  room "  He  breaks  off  as  if 

unable  to  proceed,  as  if  memory  is  too  much  for  him. 

"  You  should  have  seen  his  face,"  he  says  presently,  with 
sudden  violence.  "  That  would  have  enlightened  you.  All 
saw  it.  His  censure  of  your  conduct ;  his  censure  !  What 

the "  with  a  sudden  loosening  of  his  wrath — "  did 

he  mean  by  looking  at  you  like  that  ?  " 

"Like  what?  "  In  spite  of  herself,  Nan  is  a  little  carried 
away  by  his  passion. 

"As  if,"  choking,  "  he  had  some  claim  to  you.  As  if  he 
was  jealous  of  you.  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  says  Nan,  growing  calm  all  in 
a  moment.  "  Who  shall  understand  a  man  ?  Do  you  think 
you  are  more  comprehensible  than  he  is  ?  Do  you  think 
you  are  not  jealous  ?  And  both  of  you  about  what  ?  —  a 
woman,  who  cares  nothing  for  either  of  you  !  Oh  !  of  all 
three  am  not  I  the  one  to  be  pitied,  to  cry  aloud,  to  make 
a  noise — yet  I  say  nothing.  You  come  here,  you  blame  me, 
as  though  I  were  of  all  the  Galileans  the  biggest  sinner, 
and  yet,  is  it  my  fault?  And  you  are  wrong,  too,  as  I  told 
you  before.  He  cares  nothing  for  me.  You  need  not  use 
bad  language  towards  me  on  account  of  him." 

"  Listen  to  me/'  says  Hume,  with  such  authority  in  his 
tone  that  it  keeps  her  silent  for  a  moment.  "  The  man  is 
in  love  with  you  still.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
His  face  in  the  billiard-room  just  now  betrayed  him. 
Every  one  noticed  him." 

"  Did  they  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Hume,  with  a  distinctly  un 
pleasant  intonation.  "  That  shows  how  terribly  they  were 
at  a  loss  for  amusement.  You  should  look  to  it,  or  you 
will  have  your  house  put  upon  the  list  of  the  impossibles. 
And,  indeed,  if  poor  Boyle  looked  at  me  as  you  are  look 
ing  now,  no  wonder  everybody  was  frightened." 

"  You  put  the  question  aside.'"' 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  court  it  rather.  Now,  what  have  you 
to  say  further?  " 

"I  had  better  say  nothing.  Still,  as  you  ask  it — give  up 
your  friendship  with  your  cousin." 
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"  Are  you  really  serious  ?  "  asks  Nan,  who  seems  on  the 
point  of  giving  way  to  mirth. 

"  Certainly  I  am." 

"  What !  turn  my  back  on  Boyle,  who  has  been  as 
intimate  as  a  brother  with  us  all  our  lives.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  cut  him  publicly,  or  shall  I  write  him  a  sternly 
virtuous  note  telling  him  you  regard  him  as  a  dangerous 
rival !  Come,  which  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  simply  ask  you  to  alter  your  demeanor  to  him." 

"  I  could  hardly  do  that,  without  dragging  down  on  my 
wretched  shoulders  even  more  of  the  world's  obloquy  than 
already  rests  there,  according  to  your  account." 

"  You  are  quite  capable  of  arranging  this  matter,  without 
creating  any  comment — if  you  choose." 

"  Well,"  rather  insolently,  "  I  don't.  By-the-way," 
turning  her  lovely  flushed  face  more  directly  to  his,  "  has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  you  flatter  him  ?  Is  he  really 
worth  all  this  worry  ?  " 

"  No — but  you  are." 

"  Oh  !  please,  leave  me  out  of  it." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk  !  Why,  you  are  the  whole  of 
it.  Do  you  suppose  I  care  about  his  reputation.  Do  try 
to  be  sensible,  Nan,  and  give  up  this  foolish  affair." 

"  Is  that  a  new  name  for  him  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Hume,  with 
abominable  frivolity.  "  Well,  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  it." 

"  Your  self-respect  for  one  thing." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  what  you  are  saying,"  says 
she,  reddening  vividly.  "  My  self-respect  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Your  absurd  fancies — everything." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you." 

"  A  superfluous  remark.  WThen  do  you  agree  with 
me  ?  " 

"  Come  to  the  point,"  says  Hume,  with  extreme  patience. 

"  Well,  I  can't,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  and  laying  her  slender  finger-tips  with  the  utmost 
care  one  against  the  other.  "  I  never  could  come  to  the 
point  in  all  my  life.  Something  Irish,  I  suppose.  Haven't 
you  said  it  all  yet  ?  I'm  tired.  And  your  sister  will  be 
shocked  if  I'm  late  for  luncheon." 

"  Can't  you  answer  me  one  way  or  the  other,"  says 
Hume,  keeping  his  temper  with  difficulty. 

"  I  thought  we  had  argued  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  No  ? 
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Well,  that  just  proves  what  I  have  always  said,  that 
argument  is  an  utterly  useless  thing.  It  annoys  the  many 
and  benefits  only  the  very  few.  To  give  way  to  it  is  weak. 
You  think  one  thing  about  Boyle,  I  think  another.  Let  us 
give  up  the  discussion,  and  shuffle  the  cards  again."  Her 
whole  air  is  not  only  aggressive,  but  flippant. 

"  You  mean  that  you  desire  to  change  the  conversa 
tion  ?  " 

"  I  mean  only,"  petulantly,  "  that  I  am  not  going  to  be 
teazed  any  longer." 

"  If  you  refuse  to  discourage  Captain  Ffrcnch  you  give 
me  leave  to  place  my  own  interpretation  upon  your  con 
duct,"  says  Hume,  who  has  grown  very  pale. 

"  A  stock  phrase  !  "  says  Nan.  "  One  could  hardly  open 
any  novel  without  finding  it  there,  and  we  all  know  what 
it  means — nothing  !  " 

Hume,  as  if  overcome  by  the  storm  now  raging  within 
him,  goes  up  to  her,  and  catching  her  arms  just  above  the 
elbow,  draws  her  towards  him. 

"  You  forget  that  there  is  something  due  to  me,"  he  says 
unsteadily. 

"  I  forget  nothing,"  says  she,  meeting  his  eyes  without 
flinching. 

"  Is  my  whole  life  to  be  wrecked  ?  "  asks  he  passion 
ately.  She  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

"  It  is  your  own  look  out,"  she  says  with  a  shrug.  "  You 
would  marry  me,  you  know." 

Her  revenge  has  been  given  into  her  hand,  and  by  him, 
and  she  has  taken  it,  but  now  something  of  a  feeling  of 
horror  towards  herself,  something  of  remorse  chills  her 
blood.  Surely  she  has  taken  a  hateful  part.  To  be  angry 
with  herself  is  to  be  angry  with  all  the  world.  And  Nan,  who 
has  grown  suddenly  miserable  because  ashamed  of  herself, 
resents  this  unpleasant  feeling,  and  pours  out  her  resent 
ment  upon  Hume. 

"  Why  do  you  force  me  to  speak  to  you  like  this  ?  Can 
you  not  let  unhappy  tilings  rest  ?  I  have  borne  a  great  deal 
from  you,  but  to  be  accused  of  vulgar  flirtation  is  more 
than  any  woman  could  submit  to  without  temper.  I  am 
not  a  patient  .Griselda.  And  you  know  it.  And  yet  you 
come  here,  and  are  as  bad  and  as  cruel  as  ever  you  can  be 
to  me,  and  when  I  say  one  horrid  little  word  to  you  in 
return  for  a  thousand  of  yours  to  me,  you  are  as  indignant 
as  though  all  the  incivility  was  on  my  side." 
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"  I  have  said  nothing,"  says  Hume. 

"  That's  just  it.  That  is  what  is  so  aggravating  about 
you.  You  are  calling  me  ungenerous  in  your  own  mind,  but 
you  won't  say  it.  You  say  nothing,  but  like  the  parrot  you 
think  the  more.  I  hate  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  cries  the 
lovely  virago,  shaking  her  head  in  withering  protest,  with 
her  straight  brows  drawn  up  to  where  the  nut-brown  locks 
stray  on  her  white  forehead. 

"  I  think  I  was  perfectly  reasonable." 

"  Do  you.  To  excuse  me  of  '  encouraging ' — that  was 
the  word — of  encouraging  Boyle  ;  was  that  reasonable  ? 
Well,  I  shall  not  submit  to  it.  I  shall  let  no  one  tell  me 
that  I  behave  badly." 

"  I  never  used  such  words,"  says  Hume,  a  good  deal 
shocked. 

"  You  implied  it.  It  is  the  same  thing.  You  have  been 
very  cruel  and  unkind,  and  I  shall  go  straight  down  and  tell 
the  girls  all  about  it.  They  will  not  misjudge  me." 

As  she  speaks  she  snatches  up  a  hat  and  a  fur  dolman 
she  had  thrown  on  an  ottoman  a  while  since  and  marches 
in  determination  towards  the  door. 

"  If  you  go,  I  shall  accompany  you,"  says  Hume,  with 
equal  determination.  "  I  shall  see  that  you  don't  mis 
represent  my  conduct  to  Penelope.  I  feel  sure  she  will 
see  that  there  was  justice  in  all  I  said  as  well  as  common 
sense." 

"  I  daresay  you  have  poisoned  her  mind  against  me," 
angrily.  "  If  you  have,"  with  a  little  sob — "  if  you  have 
said  one  injurious  word  of  me  to  Penelope,  I " 

"  You  know  I  have  not,"  says  Hume.  "  You  know  I 
would  say  no  such  word  to  anyone.  Am  I  not  here  to 
defend  you  against  the  world — against  yourself  even — not 
to  accuse." 

"  I  want  no  defence,"  coldly.  She  has  her  hand  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  but  as  if  once  again  surprised  and 
horrified  by  her  own  hardness,  looks  back  at  him. 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  me,"  she  cries, 
large  tears  .gathering  in  her  eyes.  "  I  used  to  be  a  nice 
girl — quite  a  nice,  good-humored  girl,"  with  pathetic  self- 
pity,  "  and  now  I  am  nothing  but  a  cross,  unsympathetic 
woman.  And  it  is  all  your  fault.  You  have  ruined  my 
life." 

"  And  what  have  you  done  to  me  ?  "  demands  he,  with 
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such  a  depth  of  misery  in  face  and  voice  that  at  last  she 
softens.  She  is  still  standing  at  the  door,  leaning  against 
it,  with  eyes  downcast,  and  slowly  moving  one  foot  back 
wards  and  forwards.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  grace  of  the  awkwardness  she  betrays. 

Quite  a  minute  passes  by  before  the  struggle  within  her 
comes  to  an  end,  and  letting  her  hat  drop  to  the  floor  she 
holds  out  to  him  her  hand — the  slender,  snowy,  famous 
hand  of  the  Delaney,  with  its  pointed  finger-tips  and  perfect 
nails. 

"  I  will  let  you  off  about  telling  the  girls,  and  I  am  sorry 
if  you  are  unhappy  because  of  me,"  says  she  with  a  quick 
sigh.  "  But,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  it  is  not  my  fault ; 
you  should  remember  that.  I  did  not  want  to  marry 
you." 

"  Oh  !  Why  remind  me  of  that  every  hour  of  the  day  ?  " 
says  Hume,  with  sharp  pain,  ignoring  the  friendly  hand, 
and  leaving  the  room  abruptly. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

"  II  y  en  a  toujours  1'un  qui  baise, 
Et  1'autre  qui  tend  la  joue." 

"  He  gives  his  love,  his  life, his  hopes; 
She  gives  her  smiles — a  few." 

"  Is  that  you  ?  Come  in  here  for  one  moment.  Such  good 
news  !  "  cries  Nan  rushing  into  the  corridor  as  she  hears 
her  husband's  step  pass  her  door,  and  dragging  him  into 
her  dressing-room,  where  sits  Bartle,  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
new  and  perfectly  built  suit  of  evening  clothes — the  result 
of  his  brother-in-law's  last  kindly  "tip." 

"  He  has  passed  ! "  goes  on  Nan,  still  with  her  hand  on 
Hume's  arm,  and  staring  into  his  face  to  see  if  his  satis 
faction  is  equal  to  her  own — to  note  the  glad  triumph  that 
she  expects  to  see  there.  Providentially  she  does  see  it. 
"  He  heard  only  this  morning,  and  hurried  home.  Isn't  it 
glorious  news  ?  He  has  passed  for  the  Civil  Service. 
Now  !  Didn't  I  always  say  it  ?  Isn't  he  clever  ?  " 

"  He  makes  one  proud  of  him,"  says  Hume,  with  a  smile 
at  Bartle,  who  is  blushing  beneath  this  heavy  weight  of 
praise. 
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He  is  quite  aware  that  his  wife's  delight  and  excitement 
has  led  her  into  this  sudden  friendliness.  To  declare  her 
joyful  news  is  a  necessity  to  her ;  and  if  he  had  not  been 
present  at  the  moment,  another  would  have  served  her 
purpose  just  as  well.  He  is  not  dead  to  all  these  facts  : 
yet,  for  all  that,  a  thrill  of  happiness  warms  his  veins,  as 
he  feels  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  She  could  not  really 
hate  him,  and  then  ask  him  to  participate  in  her  exulta 
tion. 

"  I  do  most  heartily  congratulate  you,"  he  says,  going 
up  to  the  handsome  lad  and  warmly  shaking  his  hand. 

"  It  isn't  anything  so  very  much  out  of  the  way,  really," 
says  Bartle  shame-facedly.  "  So  many  other  fellows  have 
done  even  better.  And,"  with  a  glance  of  gratitude, 
"  other  fellows  haven't  had  the  advantage  of  such  a  first- 
class  coach  as  I  had — thanks  to  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  have  been  good  about  this,"  says  Nan, 
who  has  gone  back  to  the  dressing-table,  and  is  busy  put 
ting  on  her  bracelets.  It  is  the  night  of  her  ball,  and,  in 
her  white  gown  of  lace  and  satin,  she  looks  like  a  dream 
of  one  fair  woman,  at  all  events.  Even  as  she  looks  back 
over  her  shoulder  to  say  this,  a  little  cry  escapes  her. 

"  Oh,  there's  a  pin  sticking  into  my  shoulder  somewhere 
and  I've  sent  Susan  away  !  There,  there  it  is  again,"  mak 
ing  a  little  miserable  moan,  "  and  I  can't  get  at  it,  it  is  so 
far  back.  Could  either  of  you  help  me,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I'll  try,"  says  Hume,  promptly,  yet  with  a  certain 
diffidence. 

"  Well,  it  is  just  there,"  shrugging  up  her  shoulder  to 
give  assistance  to  her  words.  "  Ah  !  how  it  hurts  me." 

Hume  bends  over  her  assiduously,  and  witk  gentle  fin 
gers  searches  for  the  offending  pin.  Her  lovely  neck,  fair 
and  boneless  as  a  little  child's,  is  very  near  him.  The  dia 
mond  string  surrounding  it  rises  and  falls  with  every 
breath.  Such  a  perfect  neck  !  He  would  have  given 
anything  to  be  able  to  stoop  and  kiss  it ;  yet  not  for  any 
thing  would  he  have  done  it.  He  is  a  long  time  accom 
plishing  his  task — not  of  set  purpose — but  because  of 
natural  awkwardness,  and  as  natural  a  desire  to  be  as  little 
awkward  as  possible.  His  untaught  fingers,  taking  an 
unlucky  turn,  drive  the  implement  of  torture  once  more  into 
the  tender  flesh. 

"  Ah ! "  cries  Nan,  with  a  little,  soft,   delicate  shriek. 
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"  Oh  !  dear,  why  did  I  ask  you  ?  What  a  useless  person 
you  are  ! " 

"  I  have  it,  however  ! "  says  Hume,  emerging  crimson  and 
breathless  from  behind  her  shoulder,  and  holding  up  the 
wicked  pin  to  public  condemnation. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  blessing,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  thankfully. 
She  still  shrugs  her  shoulder,  however,  as  if  the  smart  has 
not  yet  quite  departed. 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  still  ?  "  asks  Hume,  anxiously.  "  Let 
me  see."  He  draws  down  the  laces  that  border  her  gown 
and  gazes  attentively  at  the  mark.  It  is  so  small  that  jj; 
take  some  time  to  find  it.  "  It  is  nothing,"  says  he,  with 
as  much  relief  in  his  tone  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been 
declared  out  of  danger  of  death.  "  You  could  hardly  see 
it." 

"  Well,  it  was  horrid  while  it  lasted,  at  all  events,"  says 
Nan,  pulling  on  her  gloves.  She  moves  to  a  mirror  and 
surveys  her  perfect  self  with  very  frank  satisfaction. 

"  How  do  I  look  ?  "  says  she  glancing  back  at  the  others 
with  a  half  coquettish,  half-abashed  smile. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  you  might,"  says  Bartle,  presently. 

"  Pouf ! ''  says  she,  making  a  little  contemptuous  gesture 
towards  him,  and  turning  at  once  to  Hume.  "Well?" 
says  she,  in  a  rather  challenging  tone.  Bartle's  success 
has  put  her  in  the  highest  spirits.  As  she  speaks,  her 
eyes  meet  Hume's,  and  there  is  something  in  his  that  for 
the  moment  suppresses  all  feelings  within  her,  save  one — 
a  strange,  bewildering  shyness.  A  moment  only,  then  the 
thraldom  ends. 

"  There  is  no  word,"  says  Hume,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
pauses.  • 

She  has  had  time  to  recover. 

"Come — come  on,  both  of  you,"  says  she,  a  little  con 
fusedly  still.  "  I  expect  I'm  late  as  it  is.  By-the-bye — do 
either  of  you  know  whether  Freddy  Croker  has  arrived 
yet?  He  was  to  have  been  here  by  the  afternoon  train, 
but  I  suppose  he  managed  to  miss  that.  Barristers  in 
practice  give  themselves  such  airs." 

"  If  so,  he  can't  be  here  till  eleven/'  says  Bartle.  "  Last 
train." 

It  is  indeed  twelve  o'clock  before  Croker  arrives  ;  com 
ing  down  from  the  apartment  given  to  him  at  Hume,  he 
traverses  the  halls  and  going  towards  the  reception  rooms 
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upon  his  left,  happens  to  pass  through  a  tiny  ante-chamber 
smothered  in  flowers.  It  has  been  evidently  fitted  up  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  engaged,  or  otherwise  promising 
couples,  and  is  but  dimly  lit.  It  is  plainly  a  place  set 
apart — a  sitting  out  arrangement — sufficiently  remote  and 
cosy  to  suit  the  taste  of  any  true  lover. 

Mr.  Croker  entering  it  with  a  view  to  passing  through 
its  further  door  on  his  way  to  the  drawing-rooms,  makes  a 
little  involuntary  halt  on  the  threshold.  Upon  a  lounge 
of  maize-colored  satin,  beneath  the  shadow  of  two  over 
hanging  palms,  sits  Penelope — with  Boyle  French  beside 
her. 

Unfortunately  Penelope  does  not  see  him,  and  unfortu 
nately  too,  Boyle,  who  is  in  one  of  his  lachrymose  moods, 
is  pouring  out  to  her  his  troubles  in  such  eloquently 
rounded  periods,  that  perforce  she  is  impressed  by  him. 
She  is  leaning  forward,  her  gentle  face  full  of  tender  sym 
pathy,  her  whole  bearing  suggestive  of  no  ordinary  amount 
of  interest  in  what  is  being  said.  Boyle,  too,  is  looking 
impassioned — through  his  woes,  not  through  his  affections 
— a  subtle  difference  not  to  be  understood  by  the  casual 
observer. 

Croker,  after  a  lengthened  gaze  at  the  abstracted  couple, 
retraces  his  footsteps,  and  makes  his  way  to  his  hostess  by 
another  route. 


The  night  verges  towards  morning,  though  so  dull  is  the 
wintry  dark  that  no  one  takes  heed  of  it.  Stars  still  burn 
coldly  in  the  sky,  and  a  brilliant  moon  enlivens  the  world 
below.  The  ball,  so  far  as  a  superficial  looker-on  could 
judge,  has  been  a  brilliant  success — to  one  or  two,  perhaps, 
it  has  been  a  heart-break. 

On  his  first  arrival,  Nan  encountering  Croker  had  been 
shocked  by  his  appearance.  He  was  haggard,  worn,  dis 
pirited  beyond  belief. 

"  Why — Freddy — how  is  it  with  you  ?  "  cried  she,  hold 
ing  the  hand  he  has  given  her.  The  suspicion  of  treachery 
towards  Penelope  had  lost  ground  at  once  on  that  first 
glance.  "  You  look  so  terribly  pale.  So  unstrung — so — 

"  It  seems  so  absurd,"  said  he,  with  a  smile.  "  But  the 
fact  is  that  I  expect  I  have  overworked  myself.  An  evil 
easily  remedied.  Don't  mind  me  ;  don't  waste  your  time 
thinking  about  me,  I  shall  do  very  well." 
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"  You  have  seen  Penelope?  " 

"  Not  yet," — telling  his  lie  calmly.  "  Later  on,  no 
doubt,  she  will  be  good  enough  to  give  a  dance  to  an  old 
friend." 

Nan,  not  altogether  contented  with  his  manner,  was 
compelled  to  let  him  go  by  her  then,  and  give  her  atten 
tion — a  careless  one — to  some  new  guests. 

As  for  her,  she  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  woman 
present.  Every  man  in  the  room,  and  even  a  few  women, 
acknowledge  that  fact.  Her  brilliant  spirits,  laughing 
eyes,  the  wonderful  gaiety,  irrepressible,  yet  delicately 
subdued,  that  distinguishes  every  word  and  glance,  are  all 
a  separate  beauty  in  themselves.  Though  excellent  as  a 
hostess,  she  manages  entirely  to  enjoy  herself.  Dancing 
incessantly,  yet  ever  with  an  eye  upon  the  sighing  wall 
flowers. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  so  charming  a  figure  can 
escape  general  observation  and  close  scrutiny.  After 
awhile  it  is  remarked  that  Mrs.  Hume  is  dancing  a  great 
deal  with  Captain  Ffrench.  "  There  was  a  little  affaire 
there  before  her  marriage,  eh  ?  "  To  give  Ffrench  full  jus 
tice,  he  is  as  perfect  a  waltzer  as  one  can  find  out  of  Aus 
tria,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  Nan — who  is  grace 
itself,  and  light  as  feather-down,  when  good  music  moves 
the  air,  should  be  glad  to  have  him  as  a  partner.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  thinks  no  more  of  him  than  as  a 
friend  of  old  standing,  with  whom  lies  the  incomparable 
quality  that  permits  her  to  make  herself  at  home  with  him. 
So  careful  has  Ffrench  proved,  that  no  suspicion  of  the 
passion  that  still  warms  his  breast  for  her  has  reached 
her. 

He  has  been  particular,  too,  to  be  most  attentive  to 
Penelope.  He  has  noted  part  of  the  public  gossip,  which 
has  declared  him  in  love  with  her  ;  he  has  noted,  too,  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  which  has  given  him  to  Nan. 
This  last  he  has  agreed  within  himself  to  ignore  and  to 
defeat  by  a  persistent  attention  to  her  sister.  To  do  him 
justice  again,  there  is  no  cruelty  contained  in  this  decision 
on  his  part.  No  man  is  surer  that  Penelope  cares  nothing 
for  him  than  he  is.  Penelope,  he  cannot  injure — but 
Nan* 

Revenge,  as  well  as  passion  stirs  him.  Perhaps  the 
former  is  the  stronger  feeling.  She  had  led  him  on ;  deli- 
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berately  as  it  seems  to  him,  and  now — that  she  does  not 
love  Hume  is  patent  to  an  interested  observer.  Therefore, 
according  to  Captain  Ffrench,  she  married  him  for  his 
money.  Such  nervous  dread,  such  fear  of  public  contume 
ly  as  moved  foolish  Nan  to  accept  the  fate  that  seemed 
the  only  one  left  her,  could  not  be  understood  by  such  a 
man  as  Ffrench.  The  two,  therefore,  she  and  Hume,  had 
conspired  against  his  happiness.  If  he  could  only  feel 
himself  equal  with  them.  He  pants  for  an  opportunity  to 
stand  before  Hume  and  cry  "  quits "  with  him,  though 
death  itself  might  be  his  next  portion,  and  as  for  Nan — 
well  his  thoughts  take  no  shape  there  in  his  revenge.  His 
nature  has  been  warped,  stunted,  yet  honestly  he  loves  Nan, 
and  now  that  she  is  lost  to  him,  feels  anguish  at  the 
recollection  that  there  might  have  been  a  time  when  he 
would  not  have  considered  the  world  well  lost  for  her. 

To-night  at  all  events  he  is  happy  beyond  all  hope. 
Circumstances  have  been  exceptionally  kind  to  him.  Every 
dance  he  has  not  danced  with  Penelope  he  has  danced  with 
Nan! 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

"  The  moral  doorstep 
Cautiously  you  never  o'erstep 

When  your  victims  you  ensnare, 
Lead  them  on  with  hopes,  deceive  them, 
Then  turn  coldly  round,  and  leave  them, 
Beauty  Clare." 

IT  is  an  hour  or  two  after  supper.  If  it  were  summer  time 
the  dawn  would  have  broken  long  ere  this,  and  a  lovely 
cold  blue  light  would  be  fighting  with  the  lamps  in  halls 
and  corridors  and  rooms  ;  Nan,  crossing  the  gallery — still 
a-gleam  with  colored  lights — stops  half  way  as  she  sees 
Penelope  approaching  her.  Penelope  is  alone,  and  Nan, 
with  a  little  gracious  word  or  two,  dismisses  her  partner. 
"  What  a  blessing  to  meet  you,  Pen,"  says  she,  catching 
her  sister  and  attempting  to  draw  her  to  to  an  ottoman 
beside  her.  "  I'm  as  tired  as  a  frivolous  butterfly  ought 
to  be — for  her  sins." 
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Penelope  resists  her  a  little.  This  is  so  strange  a  thing 
that  Nan  directs  a  more  searching  gaze  at  her. 

"  You  are  looking  lovely,"  she  says,  thoughtfully  ;  "  your 
gown  suits  you  a  merveille,  and  yet — what  is  it,  Pen?  " 

"  Sins,"  says  Penelope,  as  thoughtfully.  "  Your  sins  are 
small ;  but  your  indiscretions " 

"  Oh,  goodness  !  What  have  I  done  now?"  exclaims 
Mrs.  Hume,  sinking  back  on  the  cushions,  with  an  accent 
of  despair.  "Get  it  out,  Pen,"  implores  she,  after  a  few 
minutes  spent  not  altogether  unpleasantly  in  a  state  of 
repose.  "You'll  feel  so  much  better  when  you've  said  it  ; 
and  so  shall  I." 

"  It  is  so  little,  yet  so  much."  says  Penelope,  who  is 
plainly  greatly  distressed.  "  I  wanted  to  see  you  long 
before  this,  but  it  was  so  difficult  to  say  a  word  privately. 
Nanny,  darling,  why  are  you  dancing  so  much  with 
Boyle?  " 

"Eh?"  cries  Nan,  jumping  out  of  her  pillows  with 
quite  an  alarming  haste.  "  So  that's  it,  is  it?  And  please 
you,  madam,  why  should  I  not  dance  with  him?" 

"  I  leave  that  to  yourself,"  says  Penelope,  coldly. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  cold  words  from  Penelope  ad 
dressed  to  Nan  have  been  heard.  The  latter's  heart  shrinks 
within  her.  Penny,  to  speak  to  her  like  that. 

"  One  must  dance  with  somebody,  if  only  to  keep  up  a 
good  example,"  she  says,  knowing  that  Penelope  is  think 
ing  of  that  old  one-sided  love  story,  and  firmly  believing  it 
is  for  Boyle's  sake  she  is  speaking. 

"There  are  other  people.  And  as  for  a  good  example  ! 
Is  it  good?  Give  it  up,  Nan;  it  will  not  serve  you  or 
anyone." 

This  is  positive  harshness  from  the  gentle  Penelope.  Is 
it  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  she  is  jealous  of  Boyle's  atten 
tions  to  her — Nan.  Oh,  no,  that  would  be  horrible  !  He 
is  so  far  beneath  Penelope  in  every  way  ! 

"  Give  up  what  ?  "  asks  she. 

"  Give  up  this  ridiculous  flirtation  with  Boyle.  Why 
should  you  waste  your  time  with  him  ?  " 

"Why  should  you?"  returns  Nan,  apparently  with 
amusement ;  in  reality  with  some  anxiety.  "  You  have 
danced  with  him  half  the  night." 

"  To  prevent  you  from  dancing  with  him  all  the  night," 
says  Penelope,  in  a  low  tone,  but  forcibly. 
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"  Penelope  !  "  says  Nan,  springing  to  her  feet. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  says  Penelope,  "  you  will  probably  never 
forgive  me  ;  yet  in  spite  of  that  thought — a  thought  that 
makes  life  worthless — I  will  speak.  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
you  that  George  must  suffer  when  people's  tongues  wag 
about  his  wife  ?  No,  no,  Nan,  listen  to  me.  I  shall  not 
speak  again,  be  sure  of  that.  I  shall  say  all  now.  You  are 
angry  because  I  take  George's  part,  but  it  is  for  your  sake 
I  take  it.  This  ignoble  trifling  with  your  happiness  is 
surely  unworthy  of  you." 

It  seems  to  Nan  that  Penelope  has  grown  taller — state 
lier — colder.  She  is  the  gentlest  creature  alive.  But  even 
such  sweet  spirits  can  at  times  be  roused,  by  grief,  by  fear 
for  those  they  love  ;  Penelope's  fear  is  for  Nan,  and  it 
carries  her  out  of  herself.  "  Heat  sugar,"  says  Victor 
Hugo,  "  and  it  will  boil." 

"  I  have  no  happiness,"  says  Nan,  a  little  slowly,  a  little 
coldly — "  and  as  to  trifling,  why  should  you  use  that  word 
to  me,  Penelope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Nan,  if  I  have  done  wrong  to  speak,"  cries  Pene 
lope,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears — tears  in  her  trembling 
voice. 

"  Tut.  Don't  make  a  mountain  out  of  such  a  molehill," 
says  Nan,  lightly  but  still  very  coldly.  Then  seeing  Pene 
lope's  saddened  face  she  relents.  "  So  after  all  you  are 
not  enjoying  yourself,"  she  savs  with  a  little  rush  of 
remorse. 

"  You  must  not  think  that.  It  is  a  delightful  evening — 
only " 

"  Now,  now,  now ;  not  another  word,"  cries  Nan  with  a 
gay  yet  meaning  smile,  as  somebody  parts  the  far  curtains 
and  comes  towards  them. 

It  is  Boyle. 

"  Our  dance,  I  think,  Penelope,"  says  he.  Penelope, 
rising  with  alacrity,  carries  him  off,  leaving  Nan  staring 
after  her. 

What  does  her  alacrity  mean  ?  Surely,  surely,  she  could 
not  have  been  in  earnest  when  she  seemed  to  accuse  her 
of  a  serious  flirtation  with  Boyle.  That  is  beyond  belief; 
but  almost  as  far  out  of  reach  of  reality  appears  the  thought 
that  Penelope  and  jealousy  can  be  in  any  way  connected. 

And  yet.  Can  it  be  possible  that  she  really  likes  the 
gloomy  youth  ?  He  has  certainly  been  very  attentive  to 
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her  of  late,  but  this  hardly  seems  a  sufficient  reason  for  be 
lieving  her  foolish  enough  to  lose  her  heart  to  him.  He 
would  be  a  wretched  match  for  her.  Julia's  promises  of 
leaving  him  money  are  not  to  be  depended  on — besides 
which  Julia  is  the  sort  of  person  who  would  live  for  spite. 
It  would  be  a  case  of  "  live  horse  till  you  get  grass,"  and 
even  giving  him  all  the  money  in  the  world,  would  not  his 
temper  alone  make  him  ineligible. 

No.  Penelope  ought  to  marry  Fred  Croker,  or  in  default 
of  him  Lord  Cashelmore. 

Then  suddenly  her  thoughts  veer  round,  and  it  occurs 
to  her  that  all  this  is  rather  hard  upon  Boyle.  Suppose  he 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Penelope.  Everything  seems  to 
point  that  way.  He  dances  attendance  upon  her  from 
morning  till  night,  making  himself  specially  conspicuous 
in  his  devotion  on  every  public  occasion.  It  is  a  trifle 
absurd  of  him  of  course  to  go  about  falling  in  love  with  one 
sister  after  another,  but  after  all  perhaps  he  can't  help  it. 
Here  a  sudden  fancy  comes  to  her,  and  she  gives  way  to 
a  smothered  laugh,  though  there  is  no  one  really  to  hear 
her.  When  Penelope  marries  Freddy  will  he  fall  in  love 
with  Gladys  ;  and  if  that  little  triflcr  fails  him,  will  he  still 
come  up  smiling  to  take  his  "  No  "  from  Nolly? 

Poor  old  Boyle.  It  is  a  shame  to  laugh  at  him  like  this. 
If  he  has  set  his  affections  on  Penny,  and  she  will  none  of 
him,  that  will  mean  his  twice  being  disappointed.  She 
feels  positively  grieved  for  him,  as  she  gets  to  this  point, 
and  decides,  unconsciously,  on  being  better  to  him  than 
ever,  if  only  to  make  it  up  to  him  a  bit. 

What  on  earth  had  Penny  meant  by  speaking  to  her  with 
such  severity  about  her  dancing  so  much  with  him  !  That 
was  puzzling.  The  first  half-conscious  thought  recurs  to 
her ;  and,  having  now  gained  force,  brings  a  hot  flush  to 
her  cheeks.  No,  it  was  not  jealousy,  it  was  censure. 
Censure,  pure  and  simple,  and  from  Penelope  !  Good 
heavens  !  What  next !  First  her  husband,  then  her  sis 
ter  ;  and  all  about  what — nothing  !  How  stupid  it  aU  is  ; 
stupider  of  Penelope,  however,  than  of  the  others.  She 
ought  to  know  how  unlikely  it  is  she  should  encourage 
Boyle  now,  when  all  her  life  she  has  been  so  indifferent  to 
him. 

At  this  point  her  unpleasant  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  young  man  in  hussar  uniform,  with  a  huge 
body,  and  a  baby  face. 
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"  Found  you  at  last,  Mrs.  Hume,"  says  he  in  a  tone  of 
triumph.  "  You've  done  me  out  of  half  my  dance,  how 
ever." 

"  You  see  there  really  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked,"  says 
Nan,  rising  with  a  little  yawn. 

"Oh,  if  you  are  tired — if  you  would  rather  sit  here  and 
rest —  •"  begins  he  heroically,  though  with  disappointment 
not  to  be  disguised.  To  be  seen  dancing  with  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Hume  is  a  decided  feather  in  one's  shako. 

"  Tired  ! "  cries  Nan  gaily,  seeing  the  flattening  depres 
sion  that  makes  his  infantile  features  almost  comic.  "  Who 
ever  saw  me  tired?  No,  it  was  merely  the  laziness  of  a 
moment.  In  truth  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  though  you 
were  a  flower  o'  May.  One's  own  company  is  but  a  poor 
thing  at  the  best  of  times." 

"  If  you  can  say  that,  it's  a  bad  look-out  for  the  rest  of 
us,"  says  the  big  boy  with  a  clumsy  gallantry,  but  so 
honestly  that  Nan's  heart  warms  to  him,  and  she  gives  him 
an  excellent  quart  d'heitre,  and  sends  him  away  at  the  ex 
piration  of  his  time  in  a  lovely  mood  with  himself  and  all 
the  world. 

She  is  kinder  to  others  than  they  are  to  her,  it  seems. 
But  it  gives  her  heart  pleasure  to  make  her  guests  happy, 
and  later  on  hardly  the  most  faded  flower  amongst  them 
goes  home  from  this  her  hostess'  first  dance  with  a  sore 
heart.  Penelope  alone  excepted.  The  latter  indeed  looks 
lovely — so  does  Gladys — radiant,  a  very  Aurora,  true  em 
blem  of  the  morn — with  Nan  they  make  a  perfect  trio. 
"  The  Delaney  Girls,"  as  they  are  still  often  called,  in  spite 
of  Nan's  preferment,  carry  all  before  them,  until  even  Mrs. 
Dyson-Dwyer,  whose  charms  are  great,  if  of  another  order, 
and  who  is  as  scantily  attired  as  the  law  will  permit,  grinds 
her  pretty  teeth  with  envy.  That  big  hussar  had  been  her 
special  prey  for  some  time,  and  now,  at  a  word,  a  kindly 
glance  from  Nan,  he  has  revolted,  and  flung  her  yoke  from 
him.  A  tiresome  boy,  no  doubt,  although  a  rich  one,  and 
now  of  significance,  as  a  first  defaulter. 

Nan  has  been  good  enough  to  grant  him  a  second  dance 
later  on.  When  it  is  over  she  dismisses  him  with  a  soft 
little  smile — one  of  Nan's  own — and  is  preparing  to  grant 
herself  a  small  short  lounge  when  the  second  door  leading 
into  the  library — the  door  behind  her — opening  suddenly, 
causes  her  to  look  round,  perhaps  a  trifle  impatiently. 

It  is  Hume. 
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Something  in  his  face  tells  her  he  has  not  come  here  by 
chance.  There  is  purpose  in  his  expression. 

"  You  are  not  dancing  this  ?  "  says  he,  approaching  her, 
and  speaking  in  that  absent  tone  that  people  use  when 
making  up  their  minds  as  to  how  best  to  come  at  the  sub 
ject  that  is  occupying  them. 

"  No,"  says  she,  idly,  "  though  I  suppose  I  should  be. 
I  am  engaged  for  it  to  Boyle,  but  there  is  plenty  of  time  ; 
he  is  sure  to  find  me  presently." 

"  Sure,"  says  Hume,  impressively.  He  trifles  with  the 
ornaments  on  the  table  for  a  moment  and  then  says, 
abruptly,  "  I  have  come  here  to  say  something  to  you." 

"  Well,  you  look  like  that,"  says  Mrs.  Hume. 

"  Meet  me  kindly,  Nan/'  says  he.  "  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  say,  because  you  may — indeed  it  seems  natural 
that  you  must  misunderstand  me,  and  yet  I  know  you  don't 
care  for  Ffrench.  But — it  is  this — I  wish  you  would  dance 
no  more  with  him  to-night." 

"  Why  ?  "  says  she,  not  troubling  herself  to  rise  from  her 
chair,  but  craning  round  her  soft  white  throat  that  she  may 
get  a  good  look  at  him. 

"  Because,"  says  he,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  looking  as  intently  back  at  her — a  I  cannot  bear 
that  people  should  misjudge  you." 

"  People  don't,"  says  she. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  do." 

Thinking  of  Penelope,  Nan  grows  silent  after  this.  Cer 
tainly  Penelope  doubts  her.  But  why  ?  Why  ?  What  in 
the  world  is  the  matter  with  them  all  ! 

"Then  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,"  says 
she  at  length — rather  childishly — as  ir  leads  up  to  nothing. 
•  "  Somebody  ought,  certainly,"  says  he,  gloomily. 

"  Then  it  is  you,"  replies  she,  promptly. 

"  Or  you.  Is  it  kind,  do  you  think,  to  torture  me  as  you 
do?  To  all  the  world  you  are  graciousness  itself,  to  me 
alone  you  are  without  feeling.  Yet  I  alone,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  world  love  you  so  entirely,  that  I  have  no  hope 
beyond  you." 

"  I  think  you  should  not  speak  to  me  like  this,"  says  she, 
rising  at  last  in  a  hurried,  unnerved  way,  and  going  straight 
up  to  him.  "  You  know  you  shouldn't  do  it,"  says  she, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  "There  are  women  who 
marry  men,  pretending  that  they  love  them,  whilst  their 
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hearts  are  in  reality  their  own — or  someone  else's  ;  but  you 
should  remember  that  I  never  deceived  you.  I  gave  no 
love ;  I  expect  that  no  love  shall  be  given  me." 

"  But,  Nan,  that  is  impossible,"  says  he,  closing  his  hand 
over  hers.  "  My  love  was  given  you  long  before  our  mar 
riage.  If  you  mean  that  I  must  not  speak  of  it,  that  is 
hard  indeed.  And  listen,"  tightening  his  hold  on  her  fin 
gers,  "  why  can't  you  learn  to  care  for  me  ;  even  a  little. 
They  say  love  begets  love  ;  but  that  is  a  lie,  I  think.  I 
love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  I  love  you  " — with 
mournful  conviction — "  as  I  think  no  man  ever  loved 
woman  before,  and  yet  I  can  wake  no  smallest  affection  in 
your  breast.  I  shall  be  dead,  and  you  will  not  know  how 
well  I  loved  you." 

"  Don't,"  says  she,  in  a  little  sudden  sharp  way,  pulling 
her  hand  out  of  his. 

"  Don't  what?  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  death  like  that,"  petulantly.  "  I  hate  it. 
And  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Not  to  dance  with  your  cousin  again  to-night,"  says 
he.  "  I  ask  this  one  thing  of  you  ;  a  small  thing  it  seems 
to  me.  Will  you  grant  it  ?  " 

He  has  grown  very  pale,  and  is  reading  her  face  as  though 
his  very  life  depends  upon  her  answer. 

"  How  can  I?  "  says  she,  restlessly.  "  How  is  it  to  be 
done  ?  You  do  not  consider  me  at  all.  Can  I,  having 
promised  him  such  and  such  dances,  go  to  him  and  say, 
'  I  cannot  fulfil  my  engagements,  because  my  husband  ob 
jects  to  my  dancing  so  often  with  you.' " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  says  Hume,  savagely,  and  turning  abruptly 
from  her.  "  Go  and  dance  with  him  as  often  as  you  like." 

"  Now  you  are  in  a  bad  temper,"  says  Nan,  angrily. 
"  And  all  because h'm.  Oh,  you,  Boyle  !  " 

"  The  i3th.  Ours,  I  think,"  says  Captain  Ffrench,  com 
ing  towards  her. 

"Yes,"  says  Nan,  with  a  little  glance  at  her  card,  the 
names  on  which  are,  for  the  moment,  however,  wholly 
illegible. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

"  Life's  opening  chapter  pleased  me  well, 

Too  hurriedly  I  turned  the  page  ; 
I  spoiled  the  volume " 

THE  night  has  not  been  one  of  unmixed  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Croker.  For  the  past  few  months — during  which  time  he 
has  not  come  near  the  county  Cork — he  has  been  a  sad 
and  sorry  young  man,  finding  small  good  in  his  life.  Per 
haps  he  had  not  known  how  fond  he  was  of  Penelope  until 
the  absurd  fancy  entered  his  head  that  Penelope  was  not 
for  him. 

His  first  fit  of  ill-temper,  which  had  a  large  grain  of 
misery  in  it,  worn  off,  he  would  have  been  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  break  through  the  barrier  he  himself  had  raised 
between  Penelope  and  him,  and  when  Nan's  invitation, 
which  was  almost  a  command  to  attend  her  ball,  reached 
him,  he  grasped  his  opportunity  with  eagerness,  and 
determined  to  have  it  out  with  Penelope  during  the 
evening. 

As  we  have  seen,  his  first  meeting  with  her  was  a  rather 
unfortunate  one,  and  drove  him  back  upon  hfs  former 
belief.  To  appeal  to  her  now  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
it  was  plain  that  she  had  thrown  him  over — if,  indeed,  she 
had  ever  liked  him — and  given  her  heart  to  Ffrench. 

During  the  evening  he  had,  of  course,  come  face  to  face 
with  her  ;  had  stopped  to  say  a  cold  word  or  two  ;  a.  word 
so  cold  as  to  be  hardly  courteous,  and  had  assured  himself 
that  the  vivid  crimson  that  had  dyed  her  face  on  their 
meeting,  and  the  unmistakable  nervousness,  amounting 
almost  to  timidity,  that  had  characterized  her  manner, 
had  all  been  proofs  of  her  guilt;  he  had  quite  reached  the 
word  guilt  by  that  time,  stigmatizing  her  conduct  towards 
him  as  the  basest  treachery. 

He  had  sworn  to  himself  he  would  not  ask  her  to  dance, 
and  instead  of  accepting  Nan's  kindly  invitation  for  a 
week,  would  so  arrange  that  a  timely  telegram  should 
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recall  him  to  town  during  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
This  last  resolution  held  good,  but  after  a  while  a  disgrace 
ful  longing  to  be  alone  with  her  once  more,  to  hear  her 
voice  addressed  to  him  only,  drives  him  to  ask  her  for  a 
dance,  though  self-contempt  goads  him,  as  he  walks 
deliberately  towards  that  part  of  the  ballroom  where  she 
is  now  standing,  talking  to  her  partner,  as  the  waltz  draws 
to  a  close. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  next  ?  "  says  he  in  a 
distinctly  unfriendly  tone,  not  looking  at  her. 

"  It's  a  quadrille,"  says  Penelope,  faintly  smiling.  "  I 
don't  mind  walking  as  a  rule,  but  to  do  it  for  public  in 
spection — " 

She  stops  short,  and  smiles  again,  perhaps  more  faintly 
than  before.  There  is  something  so  unkind  in  his  whole 
air  that  her  heart  sinks  within  her. 

"  You  need  not  dance,  if  you  don't  wish  it,"  says  he, 
coldly,  ignoring  her  poor  little  attempt  at  a  joke. 

"  I  should  like  to  sit  down  somewhere,"  says  Penelope, 
who  has  indeed  grown  very  tired. 

"  Naturally.  When  one  has  danced  as  indcfatigably  as 
you  have  all  the  evening,  one  must  of  necessity  feel  tired." 
There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  words  themselves, 
but  something  in  the  tone  renders  them  unpleasant. 
There  is  a  hint  conveyed — a  reproach.  It  is  indeed  all  at 
once  quite  plain  to  her  that  he  is  alluding  to  her  many 
dances  with  Boyle  Ffrench.  She  lets  him  lead  her  into  a 
conservatory,  and  there  sinking  on  a  couch, 

"  You  haven't  danced  much,"  says  she,  uncertainly. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  began  the  night  by  feeling  tired."  He 
is  speaking  moodily.  He  has  seated  himself  on  a  chair 
opposite  to  her,  and,  leaning  forward  with  his  arms  upon 
his  knees,  gazes,  without  seeing  it,  at  the  floor.  He  is 
thinking  how  she  looked  in  that  ante-chamber  with  Ffrench 
when  first  he  saw  her  to-night.  So  animated,  so  happy, 
so  different  from  what  she  looks  now.  It  would  be  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  her  happy  now. 

"  You  have  been  working  very  hard,"  says  Penelope, 
gently.  "  We  see  your  name  very  often  in  the  papers. 
It — it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  see  how  rapidly 
you  are  getting  on." 

"Has  it?" 

"  Yes.     Of  course.     You  must  know  that." 
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"  There  are  many  things  that  one  should  know,  and 
doesn't.  Well,  my  '  getting  on,'  as  you  call  it,  has  been 
no  pleasure  to  me." 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  like  this,"  says  Penelope, 
rather  tremulously.  Has  he  fallen  in  love  with  some  one 
in  Dublin,  and  has  she  been  unkind  to  him  ?  "  And — you 
won't  mind  my  saying  it,  will  you  ? — but  you  are  a  little 
changed,  I  think,  in  some  ways." 

"  Every  way.  Do  you  know/'  with  a  short,  unmirthful 
laugh,  "  I  believe  I  used  to  rather  fancy  myself  in  the  old 
days — flattered  myself  that  I  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow, 
but  I  have  outlived  all  such  vanity.  I  know  myself  now 
to  be  about  the  dullest  man  alive." 

"  You  should  give  up  your  work  for  a  while.  You  should 
go  abroad,  and  get  change  of  every  kind — climate  and 
people,"  says  Penelope,  with  some  difficulty.  She  is  now 
more  convinced  that  some  Dublin  girl  has  been  his  undo 
ing.  "  Perhaps,"  says  she  sadly,  "  I  shouldn't  talk  to 
you  like  this,  but  you  are  such  an  old  friend  that — 
She  just  saves  herself  from  breaking  down  altogether  by 
stopping  abruptly. 

"  Old  bore  rather,"  says  he,  indifferently.  "  Don't 
bother  yourself  about  me  ;  I'll  do  well  enough.  And 
you?  "  He  pauses,  and  turns  his  eyes  suddenly  to  hers, 
as  though  about  to  say  something,  then  checks  himself 
and  half  rises  from  his  seat.  "  It  is  stupid  here  for  you," 
he  says,  abruptly.  "  Shall  I  take  you  back  to  the  ball 
room?  " 

"  If  you  wish  it.  I  do  not  find  it  stupid, "says  Penelope, 
very  gently,  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her  shining  eyes. 
"  And  all  old  friends  are  not  bores.  You  should  not  have 
said  that." 

"  True  !"  said  he,  recklessly.  "  There  is  Ffrench  for  a 
brilliant  example.  He  doesn't  seem  to  bore  you,  and  he 
is  an  old  friend  too." 

The  attack  is  so  direct,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that 
Penelope's  usual  sweet  calm  deserts  her.  Alas,  how  many 
of  our  friends  forsake  us  in  the  hour  of  need  !  Her  very 
self-possession  leaves  her. 

"  Oh,  as  for  Boyle,"  she  says  confusedly.  "  He  is  more 
than  a  friend,  he  is —  "  she  stammers,  growing  tho 
roughly  unnerved  as  she  sees  his  brow  darkening.  "  He 
is " 
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"  What  ?  "  demands  he  fiercely. 

"  My  cousin  !  "  faintly. 

"  Oh,  Penelope  !  That  you  should  stoop  to  dissimula 
tion,"  says  Croker,  in  a  choked  voice.  Yes;  it  is  all 
over.  It  was  only  a  foolish  dream  at  best.  Her  evident 
nervousness  suggests  to  him  only  the  idea  that  she  is 
aware  of  his  feeling  for  her,  and  has  still  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  part  she  has  played.  For  once — once  she 
had  surely  let  him  think  that  there  was  hope  for  him.  No 
woman  could  have  looked  at  him  as  she  had  looked,  and 
not  know  what  she  was  doing.  She  had  coquetted  with 
him,  openly,  heartlessly,  and  is  now  a  little  afraid  of  her 
work.  That  is  all. 

Almost  flinging  from  him  the  little  hand  of  entreaty  she 
has  unconsciously  in  her  misery  laid  upon  his  arm,  he 
moves  past  her,  and  forgetful  of  courtesy,  of  all  the  rules 
due  to  etiquette,  walks  out  of  the  conservatory,  leaving  her 
to  find  her  way  back  to  the  dancing-room  alone. 

No  thought  of  going  anywhere,  however,  occurs  to  her. 
Re-seating  herself  behind  a  huge  myrtle,  that  makes  a 
sufficient  screen  to  hide  her  from  the  observation  of  casual 
in-droppers,  she  gives  herself  up  to  the  unhappiness  of  the 
moment. 

What  had  he  meant  ?  How  had  she  offended  him  ?  He 
had  certainly  appeared  annoyed  at  her  dancing  so  often 
with  Ffrench — but  why  ? — and  besides  if  there  was  that 
girl  in  Dublin — that  girl  has  by  now  become  •  a  settled 
reality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  her.  Anything 
more  like  a  broken-hearted  man  than  poor  Freddy  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  But  if  she  had  been  unkind,  was 
that  a  reason  for  coming  down  here,  and  making  her, 
Penelope,  miserable  !  Oh  !  how  could  any  girl  be  unkind 
to  him. 

Two  hot  tears  falling  on  her  hand  rouses  her.  She 
shakes  them  off  her  dainty  glove,  and  then  with  a  swift 
flush  of  shame,  remembers  how  she  had  laid  that  hand 
upon  his  arm  to  detain  him,  and  how  he  had  cast  it  off. 
If  he  had  ever  loved  her  could  he  have  found  the  heart  to 
do  that.  No,  he  never  cared  for  her  !  And — and  if  that 
is  so — .why — 

Quite  a  heavy  shower  follows  those  two  first  children  of 
the  storm,  that  is  now  raging  within  her  breast. 

"  Penny  1 "  says  Nan's   voice  in  a  frightened  whisper. 
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She  has  come  round  the  myrtle,  and  seeing  Penelope  in 
tears,  grows  terrified.  Penelope,  who  hardly  ever  cries  ! 
The  Delaneys  are  not  a  weeping  family,  and  for  one  member 
of  it  to  see  another  crying,  is  to  feel  sure  that  some  serious 
crisis  has  arrived.  The  scolding  she  had  received  in  the 
gallery,  and  her  indignation  thereat,  are  alike  forgotten  as 
she  seats  herself  beside  her  sister  and  slips  her  arms  round 
her.  "  What  has  happened  ?  "  asks  she. 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing  at  all.  Nothing  really,"  declares 
Penelope,  mopping  up  her  eyes,  and  beginning  to  feel 
horribly  ashamed  of  herself. 

"  Nonsense,  Pen  ;  as  if  you  would  be  crying  your  eyes 
out  for  nothing.  You  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it, 
because  I'll  make  it  my  business  to  find  it  out.  Has  it 
anything  to  do  with  Freddy?  Yes,  it  has.  I  see  it  in  your 
deceitful  face." 

"  If  you  do,  I  needn't  tell  you,"  says  Penelope,  blushing 
crimson. 

"  He's  out  of  his  mind,  I  think,"  declares  Nan  indignant 
ly.  ''  I  met  him  just  now,  and  of  all  the  uncivil,  unman 
nerly  beings  it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  meet  with, 
give  me  Freddy  Croker.  He  tore  past  me  like  a  sky 
rocket,  as  if  I  had  the  plague,  and  when  I  called  to  him 
pretended  not  to  hear.  If  those  are  Dublin  manners  !  " 

"  Oh,  let  him  alone  !  "  cries  Penelope.  "  I  am  sure 
• — I  know — his  heart  is  broken.  He  looked  and  spoke 
as  if  he  had  given  up  his  life.  He Oh,  Nan  !  " 

She  lays  her  arms<  around  her  sister's  neck,  and  hides 
her  face  out  of  sight.  She  is  trembling  nervously. 

"  But  why  ?  "  asks  the  bewildered  Nan.  "  Did  you  refuse 
him?  If  you  did  that,  Penny,  I  must  really  say  that " 

"Oh,  don't;  it  isn't  me.  It  is  another  girl,"  murmurs 
Penelope,  in  an  agony  of  self-abasement. 

"  Did  he  say  so  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  Only  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  it.  He  is  so 
pale,  so  strange 

"  Tut.  Indigestion  !  "  says  Mrs.  Hume  airily.  "  He 
spends  his  time  poking  his  nose  into  musty  law  books 
instead  of  sitting  at  your  feet,  and  what  can  you  expect? 
Don't  believe  a  word  about  that  girl.  She  couldn't  hold  a 
candle  to  you,  any  way." 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  "  mournfully. 

"I know  it.  Pouf!  Just  show  me  your  equal.  And 
haw  could  he  resist  you  in  that  gown  !  Well  1  " 
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"  There  is  one  thing,"  says  Penelope,  dissolving  into 
tears  again.  "  Whether  he  loves  her,  or  not,  there  is  one 
thing  positive,  he  doesn't  love  me.  Oh,  Nan,  and  I  did 
like  him ;  I  hate  myself  when  I  think  of  it." 

"  There,  darling,  there  now.  Don't  take  it  to  heart  like 
that.  After  all,  ducky,  what  is  he?  Only  a  man."  If  she 
had  said  "  only  a  midge  "  she  could  hardly  have  expressed 
more  clearly  her  settled  contempt  for  the  "  superfluous 
sex  "  as  Mr.  Dunphie  has  it,  in  his  charming  book,  "  The 
Chameleon." 

"  I  can't  feel  as  you  do,"  says  Penelope,  evidently  with 
regret.  "  Reused  to  be  the  dearest,  best  of  fellows,  and 

now He  told  me  he  found  no  pleasure  even  in  his 

profession — his  success.  He  spoke  very  strangely.  Oh, 
Nan,  don't  speak  unkindly  of  him.  He  is  really " 

"  A  bear.  A  perfect  bear,"  declares  Mrs.  Hume,  un 
flinchingly.  "  An  unreasoning  bear,  too.  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  men  are  mad ;  women  alone  are  sane. 
Some  men  hide  successfully  their  insanity,  but  I've  come 
upon  two  to-night  who  certainly  ought  to  be  locked  up  if 
only  to  ensure  the  public  safety.  If,  however,  you  still 
have  a  hankering  after  your  bear,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am 
sure  he  is  yours,  heart  and  soul,  at  the  present  moment,  in 
spite  of  all  you  say.  Now,  Penny,  do  stop  crying,"  giving 
her  a  tender  little  shake.  "  You  will  spoil  your  lovely 
eyes,  and  ruin  my  dance.  Where  shall  we  all  be  when 
the  '  Beauty  '  is  unpresentable  ?  And  to  think  Freddy 
should  make  you  so  unhappy  as  this  !  Oh,"  says  Mrs. 
Hume,  uplifting  her  eyes  as  if  to  call  down  the  condemna 
tion  of  all  the  gods  of  Olympus,  "  what  wretches  men  are." 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

I  have  no  heart  ?     Perhaps  I  have  not, 
But  then  you're  mad  to  take  offence. 

That  I  don't  give  you  what  I  have  not  got  J 
Use  your  own  common  sense." 


' '  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones ; 
Don't  call  me  false,  who  owned  not  to  be  true." 

IT  is  several  hours  later,  and  the  most  determined  dancer 
having  at  last  made  his  adieu,  the  Castle  once  more  takes 
on  its  normal  appearance,  and  sinks  into  the  silence  that 
befits  the  coming  dawn.  Hume,  passing  along  one  of 
the  corridors  on  his  way  to  his  own  room,  seeing  a  light 
beneath  the  door  of  his  sister's  sitting-room,  goes  to  it  and 
knocks  softly. 

u  Come  in,"  says  Lady  Despard,  softly,  yet  in  a  rather 
surprised  tone.  "  You  !  "  she  says  smiling  slightly,  and 
holding  out  to  him  a  welcoming  hand.  I  thought  you  in 
bed,  George." 

"  I  thought  the  same  of  you,"  returns  he  slowly,  as  if 
preoccupied.  "  But  seeing  the  light " 

"  You  came  to  have  a  chat  with  me,"  puts  in  she  brightly. 
"  Well,  let  us  have  it.  Pull  in  your  chair  closer  to  the  fire. 
I  confess  I  am  as  far  from  sleep  as  you  seem  to  be." 

She  draws  the  small  table  on  which  a  shaded  lamp  is 
resting  close  to  the  hearthrug,  and  then  reseats  herself  in 
the  lounging-chair  she  had  been  occupying  when  he  entered. 
She  is  still  in  her  ball  dress,  but  she  has  removed  the 
jewels  from  her  throat  and  wrists,  and  has  thrown  her  fan 
and  gloves  upon  a  sofa  near. 

"  You  can  look  upon  your  dance  with  a  grateful  heart," 
she  begins  pleasantly,  feeling  mischief  in  the  air,  yet 
determining  to  give  him  his  own  time.  "  I  thought  it 
never  would  have  come  to  an  end  !  A  sure  sign  of  its 
being  a  thorough  success.  Some  of  the  girls  looked  quite 
aggrieved  with  their  mothers  as  they  said  good-night  to 
Nan." 
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"  Ah,  "Nan,"  says  he.  She  has  struck  the  keynote 
evidently,  and  every  fibre  of  his  body  responds  to  it. 

"  What  a  hostess  she  makes  !  "  says  his  sister,  with  a 
little  imperceptible  haste.  "  Perfect,  I  call  her.  Not  the 
ugliest,  the  most  impossible  girl  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  is 
quite  a  gift."  She  has  thrown  herself,  almost  without  intent, 
into  a  laudatory  vein,  and  is  about  to  still  further  sing  the 
praises  of  her  sister-in-law,  when  he  stops  her. 

"  Then  you  really  think  her  perfect?  "  says  he. 

"  I  think  she  is — well,  if  not  perfect,  one  of  the  best 
hostesses  I  know." 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  woman,"  says  he  with  a  half 
smile.  "  You  have  not  yet  told  me  I  was  a  fool.  Indeed 
the  orthodox  '  I  told  you  so  '  seems  beyond  you.  I  am 
not  asking  you  about  your  hostess  ;  I  am  asking  you  about 
your  sister.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  is  very  much  prettier  than  she  used  to  be." 

"  Ingenious,  but  of  no  use  whatever.  Such  a  thought 
as  that  would  not  bring  such  an  expression  to  your  face. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  is  an  accomplished  coquette,"  says  Lady 
Despard  flatly,  thus  driven  to  bay. 

"  You  mean ?  " 

"  Hardly  anything,  really.  Only,  it  seems  a  pity  she 
should  so  waste  her  time.  She  is  lovely.  Her  manner  is 
very  far  above  even  what  I  had  imagined  it.  She  might 
be  an  ideal  chatelaine,  and  yet " 

»  Well,"— roughly— "  go  on." 

"  That  Captain  Ffrench,"  says  his  sister,  turning  quickly 
towards  him.  "  What  does  he  do  here  ?  " 

"  He  is  her  cousin,"  says  Hume  caimly,  even  whilst  the 
icy  hand  of  despair  seems  to  clutch  his  heart. 

"  Such  cousins  are  superfluous.  He  " — with  an  effort 
• — '*'  fancies  himself  in  love  with  her." 

"  If  you  think  " — begins  he  hotly. 

"  I  think  nothing — except  that  the  man  is  a  fool — and 
that  sometimes  a  fool  can  do  great  mischief.  I  think,  too, 
that  a  man  who  cannot  control  himself  and  his  features  is 
very  much  better  out  of  society." 

"  Nan  does  hot  care  for  him,"  abruptly. 

"Tut !  my  good  George.     Who  runs  may  read  that." 

"  Y^et  you  seemed  to  me  to  insinuate — 

"  That  Captain  Ffrench  is  a  superfluity — no  more.     You 
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know  it  is  a  little  fad  of  mine  to  study  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  I  have  studied  Captain  Ffrench  very  carefully.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  woman  in  her  senses 
could  possibly  compare  him  with  you  favorably  ;  Nan  is 
quite  in  her  senses." 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Hume  taking  her  hand  and  pressing 
it.  Then — "  She  does  not  care  for  me  either." 

"Give  her  time." 

"  She  has  had  a  great  deal  of  time." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"And  it  has  failed  me." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  You  can  see  for  yourself." 

"  Providentially  that  is  a  blessing  allowed  to  most  people. 
Yes,  I  see.  And  certainly  not  with  your  eyes." 

"  How  then  ?  "  asks  he. 

"  It  is  the  plainest  thing.  You  half  believe  her  in  love 
with  her  cousin,  I  know  she  does  not  care  for  him  at  all.'' 

"You  take  a  weight  off  my  mind,"  says  Hume,  drawing 
a  long  breath.  "  I  feared  you  might  misunderstand  her. 
After  all  it  is  only  me  you  fail  to  comprehend.  You  think 
I  doubt  her.  No  !  Not  for  one  moment.  But  I  fear  the 
judgment  of  society — for  her  sake." 

"You  are  very  much  in  love  with  her  still,"  says  his 
sister,  with  a  half  smile. 

"  Am  I  ?  I  suppose  so.  I  was  always  rather  a  stubborn 
sort  of  fellow,"  says  he,  returning  her  smile  with  an  effort. 
"  And  now,  good-night.  I  have  kept  you  np  too  long 
already." 

"  You  will  go  to  bed,  George  ?  " 

"  It  is  hardly  worth  while.  And  it  is  useless  my  think 
ing  of  a  beauty  sleep.  Now — get  an  hour's  rest  or  so." 
He  kisses  her,  and,  laughing  off  her  renewed  entreaties  that 
he  will  lie  down  for  a  while,  descends  the  staircase,  and 
throwing  himself  into  an  armchair  takes  up  a  book  and 
tries  to  read. 

In  vain,  however.  In  spite  of  his  effort  to  appear  satisfied 
with  affairs  as  they  stand,  when  with  his  sister — in  spite, 
too,  of  the  real  satisfaction  derived  from  the  assurance  of 
her  full  belief  in  Nan's  indifference  towards  her  cousin, 
he  is  too  sad  at  heart  to  think  of  anything,  but  that  last 
scene  with  her,  when  she  had  refused  him  the  one  small 
request  he  had  made  her. 
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It  was  a  request  so  small  that  it  seems  to  him  she  would 
have  granted  it  to  almost  any  one  but  him.  She  is  indeed 
of  that  nature  (Irish  nature,  be  it  said,  piir  et  simple)  that 
finds  it  difficult  to  say  "  No  "  to  the  most  indifferent  of 
importunates.  And  to  give  up  a  dance  with  anyone  to 
please  another,  would  have  been  but  a  small  matter  with 
her;  yet  to  him  she  had  been  adamant.  It  seems  plain  to 
him  in  this  hour  that,  if  she  likes  no  man,  there  is  still  one 
man  whom  she  cordially  dislikes.  Her  own  words  rush 
back  upon  him.  She  had  said  she  hated  him.  He  had  put 
it  down  to  the  natural  anger  of  a  girl  placed  by  no  natural 
fault  of  her  own  (or  of  his  either  for  the  matter  of  that)  in 
a  false  position.  He  had  not  quite  believed  it.  Perhaps 
after  all  it  was  the  truth. 

A  knock  at  the  door.  Not  a  nervous  or  deferential  knock, 
a  decided  little  rat-a-tat-tat,  that  puts  an  end  to  his  moody 
meditation  on  the  spot.  No  one  but  Nan  could  have  made 
such  a  vigorous  assault  as  that  upon  his  door  at  this 
unearthly  hour.  Not  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  author  of 
the  knock  throws  open  the  door,  and  here  stands  Nan  sure 
enough. 

A  delightful  Nan  with  her  eyes  as  bright,  her  air  as 
insouciant  as  though  she  had  been  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just  all  night  instead  of  dancing  holes  in  her  stockings. 
She  has  on  her  sauciest  expression  and  the  very  daintiest 
of  white  peignoirs,  all  laces  and  frills  and  furbelows,  and 
with  white  fur  ruffles  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  Her  dark 
grey  eyes  look  black  as  she  stands  in  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway,  and  all  the  little  soft  curls  of  her  hair  seem  to 
have  shaken  themselves  loose. 

"  Can  I  come  in  ? "  asks  she,  making  a  pretense  at 
hesitating  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  really  don't  see  why  you  need  put  that  question," 
replies  he  coldly.  "  You  are  in,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Only  just,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  with  a  backward  glance 
at  the  half  open  door.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are 
not  so  hermetically  sealed  up  as  usual — that  one  can  effect 
an  entrance  occasionally.  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment?  Can  you,"  with  a  half  laughing,  half  defiant 
glance  at  him,  "  spare  me  so  much  of  your  valuable  time  ?  " 

It  is  plain  she  has  not  come  as  a  penitent.  She  seems 
to  hold  herself  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  to  be  as  pleased 
with  herself  as  possible. 
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"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  ask  permission  to  do  that 
either,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
chimney-piece  and  surveying  her  grimly.  "  You  don't  as 
a  rule  hesitate  about  saying  to  me  anything  that  is  in  your 
mind,  no  matter  how  hurtful  it  may  be.  Don't  break 
through  your  usual  habit  to-night,  I  beg  of  you.  I'm 
prepared  for  anything.  Though  what  you  can  have  to  say 
to  me  does,  I  confess,  puzzle  me.  A  folly  on  my  part,  as 
I  ought  to  have  learned  by  this  to  be  astonished  at  nothing 
that  you  can  do." 

"  I'll  astonish  you  this  time,  at  all  events,"  says  Nan 
triumphantly;  "I've  come,"  pausing  as  if  to  make  the 
final  effect  greater,  "  to  beg  your  pardon  !  There  !  " 

"  Eh  ?  " 

She  laughs  gaily. 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  that  would  do  it.  Yes,  really ;  for 
once  in  my  life,  you  see,  I  have  done  the  right  thing.  It's 
old-fashioned  to  go  down  on  one's  knees  or  else  I'd  do 
that  too.  Now  listen.  George  !  I  beg  your  pardon  ! " 

"  For  what?"  asks  Hume,  with  very  pardonable  astonish 
ment. 

"  For  having  danced  with  Boyle  when  you  asked  me  not 
to  do  it.  Now," — seeing  him  about  to  speak — "  I'm  not 
going  a  bit  further  into  it ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  at  all 
sorry  about  it,  so  it  is  no  use  your  cross-examining  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  sorry  at  all,"  says  Hume  with 
a  frown. 

"  Then  you  are  wrong,  most  sapient  judge.  I  suffered 
for  my  incivility  to  you,  I  can  tell  you.  Boyle  was  in  a 
temper  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  bluebeard.  I'm 
certain  he  wanted  to  chop  my  head  off,  so  you  see  you 
were  amply  avenged." 

"  I  don'.t  in  the  least  care  how  he  felt,"  says  Hume 
harshly,  flinging  the  cigarette  he  has  been  holding  into  the 
fire. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  feel  how  I  care  either,"  says  Nan. 
"  Do  you  know  it  is  winter,  and  that  standing  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  fire  is  not  conducive  to  comfort? 
You  might  offer  me  a  chair  I  think." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Hume,  who  had  in  truth 
forgotten  everything,  even  his  manners,  which  as  a  rule  are 
exceedingly  good,  in  his  anger  and  surprise  and  discomfiture 
at  her  unexpected  coming.  "  See,  this  chair  is  comfort 
able  ;  I'm  afraid  you  must  be  half  frozen." 
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"  I'm  not  as  warm  as  I  might  be  certainly.  What  a  good 
fire,"  opening  wide  all  her  ten  pretty  fingers  and  stretching 
them  over  the  grateful  warmth.  "  You  do  take  care  of 
yourself  I  must  say.  Well,"  looking  up  at  him  from  the 
depths  of  a  cosy  chair,  "  it  wasn't  altogether  to  beg  your 
pardon  I  came  either.  It  was  to  tell  you  something  that 
ought  to  make  you  a  happy  man  for  life." 

"There  is  only  one  thing  could  make  me  that,"  says 
Hume,  with  admirable  readiness.  It  should  have  won  him 
his  reward  but  it  doesn't. 

"  Oh,  well,  it  isn't  that,"  returns  Nan,  naively,  "  some 
thing,  however,  almost  as  good.  I've  come  to  tell  you  " — 
with  solemnity  befitting  the  occasion — "  that  our  poor, 

unfortunate,  ill-tempered  Boyle  is  in  love "  she  makes 

a  tragic  pause. 

"  Once  for  all "  begins  Hume,  angrily,  but  is  here 

interrupted  in  his  turn. 

"  If  you  would  have  the  courtesy  to  hear  me  out,"  says 
she  airily,  "  without  meaningless  bursts  of  pleasantry,  you 
would  probably  be  able  to  gather  the  exact  drift  of  my 
tale.  He  is  in  love — said  I — not  with  me,  but  with  Pene 
lope." 

Hume  stares  at  her.  It  is  impossible  to  accuse  her  of 
duplicity.  She  looks  indeed  quite  delighted  with  her  dis 
closure,  and  folding  her  hands  over  her  crossed  knees  nods 
her  head  at  him  several  times  with  all  the  air  of  one  who 
has  gained  a  distinct  triumph. 

"  It  is  true,"  says  she,  "  so  your  mind  may  be  at  rest 
about  me.  Come  now,  am  I  not  amiability  itself?  In 
spite  of  that  horrid  sco-lding  you  gave  me  this  evening,  first 
thing  I  do  when  I  make  my  discovery  is  to  come  here  and 
tell  you  all  about  it.  And  another  thing,  it  isn't  the  easiest 
of  tales  to  tell.  For  me  there  is  humiliation  in  it.  No 
woman  likes  to  say  her  lover  is  no  longer  her  lover,  and 
yet  I  have  braved  even  that." 

"  And  pray  when  did  you  make  this  remarkable  discovery 
as  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  I've  been  making  it  for  a  good  while,"  said  Mrs.  Hume 
with  much  aplomb.  "  Bit  by  bit  it  has  dawned  upon  me, 
but  to-night — don't  you  think  he  seemed  very  fond  of  her 
to-night?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  says  Hume. 

"  Well,  of  course  you  wouldn't,"  says  Nan  after  a  dis- 
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appointed  pause.  "  You're  a  man.  Didn't  you  notice 
how  he  looked  at  her  ?  " 

"  No.     I  noticed  how  he  looked  at  you  though." 

"  It  didn't  ever  occur  to  you,  I  suppose,  how  often  he 
danced  with  her  ?  " 

"  It  occurred  to  me  that  he  danced  with  her  just  as 
often  as  he  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  able  to  gain  a 
dance  from  you.  And  that  was  not  so  very  often." 

Mrs.  Hume,  planting  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  lets  her 
chin  sink  into  the  pink  palm  of  one  hand  and  from  that 
charming  resting  place  looks  up  at  him. 

"  Same  old  game  !  "  says  she  mournfully.  "  I  wonder 
you  don't  grow  tired  of  it." 

"  I  wonder  you  don't !  Considering  Captain  Ffrench's 
very  limited  conversational  powers,  I  should  think  you 
must  be  thoroughly  bored  by  this  time." 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  he  is  in  love  with  Penelope  ? 
You  still  persist  in  thinking  he  is — is " 

"Yes,  I  really  think  he  still  is." 

"  Then  you  are  as  stupid  as  he  is,"  angrily. 

"  How  is  he  stupid  ?  " 

"  Because,  for  the  second  time  he  has  given  his  heart  to 
a  woman  who  cares  nothing  at  all  for  him." 

Hume  turns  abruptly  away  and  pretends  to  busy  himself 
with  the  fire.  He  is  almost  ashamed  to  let  her  see  how 
her  words  have  affected  him.  The  quick  rush  of  glad 
blood  to  his  brow,  the  light  that  he  knows  has  come  into 
his  eyes,  both  must  have  betrayed  him.  With  a  thorough 
belief  in  her  indifference  for  Ffrench,  it  is  still  unspeakable 
happiness  to  him  to  hear  her  declare  it  aloud  like  this. 

"Besides,"  goes  on  Nan,  presently,  who  has  evidently  in 
the  meantime  been  studying  the  question,  "  if  he  still  was 
in  love  with  me,  as  you  foolishly  persist  in  saying,  I 
suppose,"  regarding  him  with  determined  question  in  her 
eye,  "  he'd  say  something  to  me  about  it.  Eh  ?  " 

"  I  really  haven't  studied  him,"  says  Hume,  his  brow 
darkening. 

11  Well,  he  doesn't,  anyway, "declares  Nan,  in  atone  that 
is  evidently  meant  to  settle  the  matter. 

"  And  what  does  he  say  to  Penelope  ?  "  asks  Hume  with 
a  faint  sneer. 

"  That  I  don't  know." 

"As  little  as  he  says  to  you,  no  doubt.  He  seems  a 
modest  youth." 
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"  Do  you  know,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  regarding  him  with 
crushing  pity,  "  I  wouldn't  be  as  narrow-minded  as  you 
are  for  anything  you  could  offer  me." 

She  looks  so  lovely  and  so  entirely  without  temper  in 
her  small  attempt  at  impertinence,  that  Hume  gives  way  a 
little,  and  comes  down  off  his  stilts. 

"  Let  us  think  as  you  do  by  all  means,"  says  he,  with  a 
slight  laugh.  "  There  is  one  more  question,  however,  I 
should  like  to  put  to  you.  What  does  Penelope  say  to 
him?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  cruel  part  of  it.  She  doesn't  care  for 
him  at  all.  Not  the  smallest  little  bit  in  the  world.  Poor 
fellow  !  And  she  is  so  pretty,  and  it  will  be  such  a  dis 
appointment.  Even  though  you  don't  like  him,  it  is 
impossible  but  you  must  feel  some  regret  for  him.  Think," 
earnestly,  "  what  a  terrible  thing  it  must  be  to  love  some 
one,  and  then  find  that  that  '  someone '  doesn't  care  for 
you  at  all?" 

"  Nan  !  "  His  voice  is  so  abrupt,  so  charged  with  anger, 
that  almost  outdoes  the  pain  in  it,  that  Nan  starts  and 
rises  confusedly  to  her  feet.  He  has  grown  very  pale,  and 
is  looking  at  her  with  passionate  reproach  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  didn't  indeed,"  says  she 
nervously.  "  I  never  thought  of  it.  You  know  I  always 
say  the  wrong  thing.  And — and,  besides,  you  are  different. 
You — have  been  able  to  marry  me  ;  I  belong  to  you.  I 
am  yours " 

She  breaks  off  as  if  not  knowing  how  to  go  on,  with 
those  condemnatory  eyes  on  hers. 

"You  are  mine,"  repeats  he,  "and  can  you  say  so? 
You  belong  to  me,  indeed — but  how  ?  Bound  to  me 
against  your  will — hating  me  always " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  hating,"  says  Nan,  anxiously. 

"Is  that  true?  Nan,"  going  up  to  her,  and  throwing 
his  arm  round  her,  "  if  indeed  you  no  longer  hate  me,  why, 
why  can't  you  learn  to  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  Nan,  rather  nervously,  and  moving 
very  uneasily  within  his  embrace  as  if  afraid  of  something. 
"  That's  it,  you  see.  I  don't  know." 

"  But  why  don't  you  ?  What's  the  mattter  with  me  that 
you  can't  love  me  ;  I  am  not  an  unkind  or  a  cross  fellow, 
am  I?"  In  his  eagerness  to  defend  himself  he  tightens  the 
arm  that  is  holding  her,  very  slightly  but  decidedly. 
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"  No — n — o,"  says  Mrs.  Hume  making  a  more  decided 
effort  to  escape.  "  That  is,  not  exactly  ;  one  might  think 
— what  I  mean  is."  It  is  quite  plain  by  this  time  that  she 
doesn't  in  the  least  know  what  she  means.  "  It  is  this,"  says 
she  desperately,  "you  can  be  cross  at  times  you  know." 

"  If  I  ever  have  been,  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  says  he  honestly, 
bending  down  to  see  what  effect  this  apology  will  have 
upon  her.  His  action  at  all  events  has  a  very  remarkable 
effect ;  breaking  from  him  by  a  sharp  and  violent  effort 
she  stands  away  from  him,  her  breath  coming  hurriedly 
from  between  her  parted  lips. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  asks  he,  all  at  once  guessing  the 
meaning  of  her  sudden  fear. 

"  I.  You.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  kiss  me.  Don't 
ever  kiss  me  ! "  says  she  imperiously.  "  I — I  "shall  hate 
you  all  over  again,  if  you  do." 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  kiss  you,"  says  he  indignantly. 

"  Well,  you  looked  like  it,"  says  she  with  open  belief. 

"  My  looks  belied  me  then.  I  have  no  desire  whatsoever 
to  kiss  you,"  says  Hume  coldly. 

A  long  and  deadly  pause.  Suddenly,  as  if  finding  it 
impossible  to  suppress  herself  any  longer,  Mrs.  Hume 
bursts  out  laughing. 

"  Haven't  you  ?  "  says  she.  "  Are  you  sure  ?  "  A 
moment  ago  she  had  seemed  to  shrink  from  him,  now 
beyond  the  dangerous  circle  of  his  arm  all  the  old  bravery 
returns  to  her,  and  with  it  the  saucy  daring  that  rightly  or 
wrongly  must  be  considered  one  of  her  greatest  charms. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  cries  she,  dancing  up  to  him 
with  her  slender  fingers  embracing  her  waist,  and  with  her 
head  a  little  held  on  one  side;  "that  if  now,  this  instant, 
I  were  to  ask  you  to  kiss  me,  that  you  would  refuse  ? 
Come.  Come  now.  The  truth,  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

Hume,  who  is  struggling  with  a  wild  and  disgraceful 
desire  to  laugh  with  her,  and  thus  give  in  to  her  humor, 
pauses  to  think  of  a  crushing  reply,  but  pauses  so  long 
that  she  in  her  present  audacious  mood  cannot  wait  for  it. 

"  Pouf "  says  she,  airily.     "  You  needn't  say  it.     No 

one  would  believe  you.  No  one  knows  better  than  you, 
that  if  I  were  to  hold  out  even  one  finger  to  you,"  adorn 
ing  this  remark  by  poking  at  him  a  slim  fore-finger,  "you 
would  be  down  on  your  knees  to  me  in  a  moment." 

"I  don't  see  why   you  need   take  such   pride  in  that 
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thought,"  says  Hume,  calmly,  who  has  now  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  aforesaid  disgraceful  longing.  "  I've  been 
at  your  feet  for  so  many  months  that  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  ought  to  have  been  worn  through  by  this  time." 
Then  abruptly,  "  do  you  know  what  hour  it  is,  thafr  even 
the  wintry  dawn  has  come  to  us  at  last  ?  Don't  you  want 
to  get  some  sleep  ?  " 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"  I  never  was  less  tired  in  my  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
never  want  to  go  to  sleep  again.  By-the-bye,"  leaning  on 
the  top  of  a  tall  prie-dieu,  and  looking  at  him  over  it, 
•'  your  incubus  is  going  to  be  lifted  off  your  shoulders 
almost  immediately.  It  is,"  glancing  at  the  clock,  "half- 
past  six  now,  and  Boyle  will  be  leaving  this  at  seven." 

"  Is  that  why  you  won't  go  to  bed  ?  "  gravely.  "  Do 
you  wish  to  give  him  an  adieu?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  of  it.     I  asked  Penelope  if  she  would 
'see  him  off — he  looked  so  disconsolate — but  she  refused. 
However,  if  you — 

"  I  am  not  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you  again,"  coldly. 

"  Another  way  of  doing  it,"  returns  she,  laughing.  "  I 
grant  it  this  time.  I  told  you  I  was  in  an  amiable  mood, 
did  I  not  ?  You  shall  be  obeyed,  my  lord.  He  shall  go 
out  into  the  wide,  wide  world  without  a  parting  word  from 
me — old  friend  though  he  is.  As  for  me,"  with  a  little 
yawn,  "  I'll  go  and  have  a  bath,  I  think." 

"  Have  a  sleep  first,"  says  Hume,  kindly.  "  You  will 
find  the  day  too  long  if  you  don't." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  take  my  own  advice,"  says  he,  rising,  and  smiling 
at  her.  "Good-night.  Good-morning,  rather." 

"  Good-bye  is  as  good  as  either." 

"  Oh,  no.     Much  sadder." 

"  Is  that  why  you  wish  to  spare  it  to  Boyle  ?  "  asks  she, 
making  him  a  charming  little  grimace.  And  just  at  the 
door,  when  she  has  got  beyond  it  indeed,  she  cannot  resist 
thrusting  her  head  in  again  to  say  a  last  teazing  word. 
"  Be  sure  you  dream  of  me,"  says  she,  with  a  little  nod, 
and  runs  up  the  stairs  singing. 

Hume  stands  at  the  table,  drumming  idly  upon  it  with 
one  hand,  lost  in  thought.  Presently  he  lifts  his  head. 

"  She  could  not  look  like  that  and  be  unhappy,"  says  he, 
slowly.  "  Thank  God  for  that  at  least." 

VI 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

"  Here's  friendship  for  you  if  you  like." 

"  WELL,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  the  morning  after  the  ball, 
laying  down  the  tray  he  has  brought  into  the  small  room 
that  serves  as  boudoir,  working-room,  and  den  for  Gladys 
and  Penelope.  "  'Twas  a  thrate  to  see  ye  last  night !  " 
So  much  flattery  given  to  the  children  he  has  sedulously 
repressed  all  his  life  seems  to  be  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
is  silent  for  a  moment.  Only  for  a  moment.  "  Oh  !  "  says 
he,  still  further  forgetting  his  principles,  and  speaking  with 
all  the  air  of  one  who  must  declare  his  real  sentiments  or 
die.  "  To  look  at  ye  !  'Twas  boilin'  wid  envy  was  ivery 
other  mother's  sowl  of  thim  in  the  room." 

At  this  Penelope  and  Gladys,  who  had  elected  to  have 
their  late  breakfast  here,  and  who  had  been  looking  pen 
sive,  as  girls  will,  when  a  long-expected  pleasure  has  at 
last  been  fulfilled,  and  only  the  ashes  of  it  remain,  pluck 
up  sufficient  heart  to  break  into  irrepressible  laughter. 

"  Ah,  Murphy  !  at  last  you  see  it,"  cries  Penelope. 
"  What  years  it  has  taken  you  !  We  are  the  loveliest  girls 
in  the  world — we  are — we  are." 

"  To  spake  like  that  is  unbecoming,"  says  Mr.  Murphy, 
austerely.  "  That's  bould  boastin'.  Ye  should  thank  the 
Lord  if  ye  have  dacent  fatures — though,"  prudently,  "ye 
shouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that,  ayther,  as  it's  only  a  poor 
ould  ignorant  man  that  tells  ye  so — an'  not  give  yerselves 
airs  about  it.  But  what  I  was  goin'  to  say,  Miss,"  with  a 
return  to  his  former  geniality,  as  he  feels  his  duty  was 
performed,  "  is  this  :  Did  ye  iver  see  so  grand  a  ball  ? 
'Twas  a  credit  to  the  county,  that's  what  I  call  it.  Crack 
yer  egg  now,  Miss,  an'  ate  a  bit.  'Tis  half  kilt  ye  must 
be." 

"  Oh,  Murphy,  weren't  the  rooms  lovely  ?  "  says  Gladys. 
"  Such  flowers  !  And  the  band  and  all.  'Twas  my  first 

ball,  you  know,  and  if  they  are  all  like  that "  She 

finishes  up  with  a  sigh  of  utter  content. 
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"  'Twas  mine,  too,  Miss,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  solemnly. 
"  An'  I  tuk  great  pride  out  of  it.  Ye  know  yerself  I 
wouldn't  have  been  there  at  all  if  Miss  Nan  an'  Misther 
Hume  hadn't  axed  me  theirselves,  an'  made  a  rale  request 
of  it."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  old  man  is  actually  burst 
ing  with  the  "  great  pride  he  tuk  out  of  it."  "  An'  only  for 
the  grand  new  shuit  that  Misther  Hume  gave  me  I  couldn't 
have  dared  to  show  me  nose  there,  wid  them  London 
blagguards  o'  servants  ready  to  run  down  a  respectable 
man  just  because  he  hasn't  got  a  bran-new  coat  to  his 
back." 

"  You  looked  lovely,  Murphy,"  says  Penelope  sweetly. 
"  Don't  stand  there,  sit  down  and  talk  to  us  about  the  ball 
for  a  bit." 

She  can  see  that  he  is  tired  from  his  loss  of  sleep,  though 
excitement,  that  is  all  pleasurable,  still  keeps  his  eyes  as 
bright  as  though  he  were  seven  instead  of  seventy. 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  Miss,  an'  if  I  may  take  the  liberty." 
He  seats  himself  gingerly  upon  a  chair  and  looks  happily 
at  these  two  of  his  children  as  with  unchecked  appetites  they 
get  through  their  breakfast.  Penelope,  in  truth,  is  sad  at 
heart,  but  when  one  is  young,  hunger  ever  follows  upon 
grief. 

'"Twas  a  great  sight  intirely,"  says  he;  "'twas  in  me 
heart  all  night  that  I  wished  the  poor  misthress  could  a 
seen  it.  Whin  I  saw  Miss  Nan  standin'  at  the  top  of  the 
room  as  proud  as  a  Begum,  faix,  an'  wid  all  the  Hume  jools 
in  her  hair,  I  thought  I'd  a'  died.  Glory  be !  sich  dia 
monds.  'Twas  a  grand  sight  for  an  ould  fool  like  me.  An' 
Misther  Hume  himself.  He's  the  rale  sort,  he  is  !  There's 
a  gentleman  if  ye  like,  bone  an'  muscle." 

"  Yes,  yes,  one  must  like  him,"  says  Penelope,  and  then 
stops  short  as  if  she  feels  she  has  been  unfaithful  to  Nan. 

"  I  love  him,"  says  Gladys  without  reservation  of  any 
sort. 

"  An'  so  ye  well  might,  me  dear.  Where's  his  like  I'd 
ask  ye.  Look  here  now,  Miss,  I'll  tell  ye  a  thing  about 
him.  I  was  in  the  supper  room  one  time,  purtendin'  ye 
know,"  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  "  to  be  busy  at  wan'  o' 
the  tables,  but  only  thinkin',  fegs,  of  the  beautiful  sight 
before  me,  when  up  comes  hisself,  an'  gives  me  a  nate  slap 
on  the  back.  '  Well,  Murphy,'  says  he,  as  pleasant  as  ye 
plaze,  for  all  the  world  indeed  as  if  I'd  been  wan  o'  the 
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guests.  '  An'  how  are  you  gettin'  on,'  says  he.  '  Oh,  first 
rate,  sir,'  says  I,  an'  on  he  wint — but  tell  me  now,  Miss 
Penelope,  wasn't  that  great  notice  to  take  of  an  ould  man 
like  me?  Oh,  faith  he's  straight  all  through,  is  Hume." 

"  It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  do,"  says  Gladys. 
"  I  think  he  has  the  kindest  eyes  I  ever  saw.  But,  Murphy, 
didn't  Mrs.  Hume  look  lovely?  " 

"  Arrah,  don't  ye  be  talkin'.  Who  would  ye  compare 
wid  her,  at  all  at  all  ?  " 

"  Not  one,"  says  Penelope  rousing  herself  from  a  rather 
sad  little  dream. 

"  Was  she  the  belle  ?  "  asks  Gladys,  uncertainly.  "  That 
Mrs.  Dyson-Dwver — her  red  hair  gave  her  a  sort  of 
look " 

"  Yes.     But  I  didn't  like  the  look,"  says  Penelope. 

"  Are  ye  talkin'  of  ould  Dan  Council's  daughther  ?  "  asks 
Mr.  Murphy,  suddenly,  with  terrible  disdain  in  his  tone. 
"  An'  is  it  comparin'  her  wid  Miss  Nan  yc'd  be  ?  The 
saints  forgive  ye.  That  ondacent  girl.  An'  not  one  dhrop 
ov  the  rale  blood  in  her  body." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Murphy.     Her  husband  is " 

"  I  don't  care  a  thrawneen  for  her  husband.  Yer  hus 
band  can't  give  ye  blood  nor  make  a  lady  of  ye,"  says  this 
determined  old  aristocrat,  disdainfully.  "  I  mind  ould 
Dan  Connell  well,  an1  the  time  he  came  here  to  this  village 
when  the  collidge  below  was  called  only  a  school,  an'  he 
was  wan  ov  the  tutors  in  it.  He  wouldn't  live  inside  ov 
it,  mind  ye,  for  he  was  too  fond  o'  the  dhrop,  an'  o'  course 
he  couldn't  git  it  there  ;  so  he  took  rooms  in  the  village, 
the  ould  varmint." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  did  he  do  to  you,  Murphy,  to  make 
you  so  bitter?  " 

"  Nothing,  Miss,  not  a  ha'porth,  but  I  hate  that  low 
lot,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  pinching  up  his  lips. 

"Are  you  sure  Mrs.  Dyson-Dwyer's  father  was  only  a 
tutor?  "  asks  Penelope.  "  She  looks  as  if— 

"  He  might  a'  bin  a  dook,"  suggests  Mr.  Murphy. 
"  She  do  indeed,  Miss.  But  I  knows  all  about  her,  an' 
that's  what  maddens  me  when  I  hear  Miss  Gladys  compare 
her  wid  our  Miss  Nan.  Why,  that  father  of  hers,  Dan 
Connell,  he  lodged,  as  I  tell  ye,  in  the  village  down  below 
with  the  Dempseys,  an'  whin  he  had  been  there  for  five 
months,  wid  niver  a  farthin'  paid  for  any  thin',  an'  the  grog 
and  the  punch  ordhered  galore,  he  suddenly  disappeared." 
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"  What !  spirited  away  ?  That  must  have  been  pungent 
whisky,"  says  Gladys. 

"  Well,  he  went  away,  anyhow  ;  and  whin  the  third  day 
came  round,  an'  no  sign  of  him,  Pat  Dempsey  went  up  to 
his  room  an'  stove  in  the  door,  an'  sure  enough  there  was 
a  clane  sweep  made  of  iverything,  barrin'  his  big  thrunk, 
that  stood  in  the  corner.  It  was  locked,  an'  it  was  mortial 
heavy  ;  not  a  man  amongst  'em  could  move  it  j  so  they 
tuk  great  comfort  out  of  that  thrunk,  an'  wint  downstair 
agin,  an'  determined  to  wait  till  the  end  o'  the  week  before 
doin'  anything.  For  even  if  he  had  run  away,  says  they  to 
thimsclves,  widout  payin'  his  bill,  why  the  contints  of  that 
heavy  thrunk  would  recompinse  thim  over  an'  over  agin." 

"  Why,  what  did  they  think  was  in  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  clothes,  Miss,  to  be  sure,  an'  maybe  valables  o' 
one  sort  or  another,  'twas  so  terrible  hard  to  move.  Well," 
continues  Mr.  Murphy,  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other,  and 
giving  himself  up  more  entirely  to  the  interest  of  his  tale, 
"  the  week  came  to  an  end,  an'  up  the  stairs  wint  Pat 
Dempsey  an'  his  wife  an'  the  whole  family,  armed  wid  a 
crowbar  to  bust  open  the  thrunk.  'Twas  a  hard  job,  for 
'twas  powerfully  tightly  closed,  but  at  long  last  up  flew  the 
lid,  and " 

"  Yes  ?  well  ?  What  did  they  find  ?  "  asks  Gladys,  eagerly, 
who  has  been  working  herself  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement 
that  nothing  will  appease  save  the  dead  body  of  Dan  Con- 
nell  himself  in  that  thrilling  trunk. 

"  Divil  a  thing,  me  dear — savin'  yer  presence — except 
the  four  tenpenny  nails  wid  which  he  had  fastened  the 
thrunk  to  the  floor  !  Oh,  murdher  !  but  ye  should  a'  heard 
the  Dempseys  thin.  Sich  screechin'  and  yellin'.  I'm 
tould  ye'd  a  heard  thim  in  Glandore.  Glory  be  !  was  there 
ivcr  sich  a  take  in — 

Here  Mr.  Murphy  gives  way  to  the  delight  that  is  over 
powering  him.  Spreading  out  his  shrivelled  old  hands  on 
his  knees,  he  laughs  and  laughs  again,  the  silver  merriment 
of  the  two  girls  joining  in  with  his  ancient  cackle. 

"  So  there's  ould  Connell  for  ye,"  says  he,  at  last.  "  And 
he  was  own  father  to  Mrs.  Dyson-Dwyer." 

"  Oh  but  it  seems  impossible,"  says  Gladys,  recalling 
the  beauty  of  last  night. 

"  Faith,  so  it  do,  Miss.  An'  ye'd  think  it  sthranger  still  if 
ye'd  iver  seen  ould  Connell  himself;  wid  his  nose  like  a 
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live  coal,  an'  a  mouth  big  enough  to  do  jooty  for  the  whole 
famly.  But  her  mother  was  a  nate  little  woman  enough, 
an'  she  had  a  brother  who  made  a  big  fortin  in  Austhraly, 
an'  he  left  it  all  to  her  daughther  ;  and  the  daughthcr  turn- 
in'  out  to  have  a  pretty  face  of  her  own.  Misther  Dyson- 
Dwyer  saw  her,  an'  fell  in  love  wid  her,  an'  there  she  is  now, 
faix,  holdin'  up  her  head  with  the  best  o'  thim  this  day. 
The  world's  aquare  place  entirely,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  with 
a  sigh  for  its  eccentricities.  "  Down  to-day,  an'  up  to 
morrow  is  the  way  of  it." 

The  words  seem  to  touch  Penelope.  She  pales  a  little 
and  pushes  away  her  plate.  Truly  the  world  is  a  sorry 
place — with  small  happiness  in  it. 

"  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Dyson-Dwyer  knows  about  that 
trunk?"  say  Gladys,  pensively.  "  Did  they  ever  recover 
it  ?  I  suppose  it  might  be  considered  by  this  time  in  the 
light  of  an  heirloom.  Who's  that  ?  "  as  a  knock  comes  to 
the  door.  "  Oh,  you  William  !  Have  some  breakfast," 
hospitably. 

"  Breakfast !  "  says  William  the  Gruff,  regarding  his  sis 
ters  with  deep  disgust.  "  It  would  be  decenter  to  give 
it  another  name  at  this  hour  !  What  lazy  things  girls  are  ! 
No,  thank  you.  Tea  and  eggs  at  one  o'clock.  Bali  !  Mur 
phy,  father  wants  you.  He  says  Miss  Penelope  is  letting 
the  house  go  to  the  dogs,  and  that  he  can't  get  his  sherry 
because  the  keys  are  mislaid." 

"  The  keys,  good  gracious,  where  are  they  ?  "  cries  Pene 
lope,  starting  up.  "  Nolly,  have  you  them?  "  as  No  rah 
appears  in  the  doorway. 

"  I  think  I  know  where  they  are,"  says  that  smart  little 
damsel,  and  galloping  off  soon  returns  with  them  breath 
less:  "I  have  them.  Here's  the  keys!"  exclaims  she 
triumphantly,  holding  them  out, 

"  What  English  that  child  does  speak  to  be  sure,"  says 
Penelope,  who  is  out  of  sorts  with  all  the  world.  "  Don't 
say  here  is  the  keys,  Norah,  say  here  are  the  keys." 

"  I  didn't  say,  here  is  the  keys,"  says  Nolly  indignantly. 
"  I  said  here's  the  keys  !  You  heard  me,  Gladys." 

At  this,  both  Gladys  and  William  roar  with  laughter. 

"  Come  here,  Nolly  ;  you  shall  have  two  lumps  of  sugar 
for  that,"  cries  Gladys.  "  Best  of  grammarians,  you  are 
indeed  worth  your  weight  in  gold.  Here,  Penny  J  Here's 
the  keys,  go  and  give  your  father  his  sherry," 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

'*  Thou  only  hast  stepped  unaware, 

Malice  not  one  can  impute ; 
And  why  should  a  heart  have  been  there 
In  the  way  of  a  fair  woman's  foot  ?  " 

OLD  WINTER  lies  dead  at  last,  and  young  spring,  lusty  and 
strong,  is  running  about  all  over  the  land.  High  and  far 
his  voice  resounds,  as  through  the  wood  lands,  and  up  from 
the  valley  below,  rushes  the  musical  pipings  of  a  thousand 
birds.  Everywhere 

"  The  song  of  thrush  and  linnet 

Greets  thee  from  the  hawthorn  hough." 

And  the  soft  beatings  of  their  wings,  as  joyously  they  fly 
from  branch  to  branch,  adds  to  the  general  jubilee. 

It  is  the  twenty-ninth  of  March.  Two  more  days  will 
see  capricious  April  safely  installed  in  the  seat  of  honor  ; 
and  the  bolder  month,  feeling  ks  dissolution  so  close  at 
hand,  has  all  suddenly  grown  meek,  and  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  ceased  the  wild  bluster  that  has  distinguished 
him  during  his  earlier  days.  He  is  indeed  "  going  out  like 
a  lamb."  Anything  milder  or  more  harmless  than  this  last 
day  of  his,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  warm,  sweet,  and 
scented,  like  a  June  hour. 

Nan,  whose  guests  have  all  departed  long  ago,  and  who 
is  just  now  feeling  time  hang  rather  heavy  on  her  hands, 
has  started  to  walk  through  the  woods  of  Hume  down  to 
her  old  home.  A  faint  recollection  of  that  day — long  past 
now — when  she  had  gone  up  to  Hume  with  William  to  in 
tercede  with  its  master  for  that  erring  youth,  returns  to  her. 
How  little  she  had  thought,  then,  that  Fate  was  following 
hard  upon  her  heels  that  day,  and  that  only  time  was 
wanted  to  make  her  that  master's  wife. 

The  recollection  is  so  slight,  and  so  undesired,  that  she 
flings  it  from  her,  as  one  in  which  danger  may  dwell — dart-* 
ger  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  most  glorious  day* 
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There  is  positive  warmth  in  the  clear  sunshine  that 
strikes  on  budding  tree  and  flower.  The  fern  fronds  are 
thrusting  out  their  delicate  mossy  heads,  as  though  eager 
to  begin  life  as  soon  as  possible.  The  heavens  are  cloud 
less  ;  the  whole  air  one  fragrant  breath  from  the  violets 
and  primroses  that  throng  her  path.  The  boy  Spring — 
wild,  exultant — is  holding  high  carnival  in  the  woods  of 
Hume  this  day. 

Nan,  pausing,  looks  around  her.  All  at  once  the  fresh 
ness,  the  sweetness  of  everything  she  sees  reminds  her  in 
some  unexplainable  way  of  Penelope — Penelope  as  she 
used  to  be.  A  pang  shoots  through  her  heart  as  she  thinks 
of  the  Penelope  of  to-day — so  changed,  so  still,  so  silent. 
A  lovely  Penelope  always,  but  with  the  old  glad  life  and 
heart  and  spirit  gone  out  of  her. 

She  did  not  feel  well,  she  said  yesterday,  when  Nan  had 
put  her  through  a  stiff  cross-examination ;  whereupon  Nan 
had  formulated  a  plan  that  should  carry  her  off  to  town  with 
them — she  and  Hume — when  they  started  in  May  to  spend 
the  season  in  London.  But  in  the  meantime,  why  should 
Penelope  look  like  that — as  if  the  world  was  so  poor  a  place 
that  she  would  fain  be  out  of  it  ?  What  could  be  the  mat 
ter  with  her?  Oh,  if  it  was  Freddy  ! 

Nan  stamps  her  foot  upon  the  ground  as  she  comes  to 
this  point  in  her  thoughts,  and  tells  herself  she  hates  Freddy 
Croker. 

Since  that  night,  at  her  own  ball,  she  had  never  seen  him. 
He  had  not  come  near  the  country.  He  was  given  up 
body  and  soul  to  the  making  of  a  name  for  himself  at  the 
bar,  and  just  at  present  somebody  had  told  her  he  was 
abroad.  So  was  Boyle,  by  the  way. 

A  rabbit  twinkling  through  the  bracken  at  her  feet  rouses 
her,  and  sets  her  once  more  in  motion.  It  is  now  close 
upon  three  o'clock,  and  the  soft  spring  days  as  yet  are  short, 
and  it  is  rather  a  long  walk  to  Rathmore  and  back  again — 
she  must  make  haste.  Yet  how  difficult  to  go  swiftly  by 
all  the  beauties  that  nature  has  so  lavishly  flung  into  her 
way.  Down  there,  with  the  sun  glittering  on  it,  lies  the 
lake — one  huge  diamond  as  the  light  now  lies,  and  as  she 
watches  it,  with  her  hand  lifted  to  her  forehead,  a  stately 
heron  rises,  majestically,  and  sails  slowly  southwards. 

"  A  tiny  brown  bird,  with  a  sharp  twitter,  flies  from  the 
branch  on  her  right  almost  to  her  feet,  in  quest  of  witless 
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worm — greedy  thing — and  Nan's  eyes  follow  it,  lose  it,  only 
to  gain  something  else,  so  generous  is  this  warm  spring-time. 
The  bird  is  gone,  but  here  to  her  eyes  is  spread  a  whole 
carpet  of  flowers,  colored,  as  dyer  never  yet  could  paint 
his  clothes. 

•'  Heigh  ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups, 
Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall ; 
A  sunshiny  world,  full  of  laughter  and  leisure, 
And  fresh  hearts,  unconscious  of  sorrow  and  thrall. 
Send  down  on  their  pleasure  smiles  passing  its  measure, 
God  that  is  over  us  all." 

Yes.  Boyle  has  gone  abroad  too.  A  run  over  to  Paris, 
nothing  more  than  that.  But,  thank  goodness,  he  is  out 
of  the  way.  He  has  grown  almost  insupportable  of  late — 
with  his  gloomy  looks,  cause  unknown — and  everybody 
else's  gloomy  looks  about  him,  cause  very  well  known.  If 
he  is  in  love  with  Penelope,  why  on  earth  doesn't  he  say 
so,  and  put  an  end  to  the  annoying  conclusion  to  which 
her  husband  and  Penelope  herself  have  come,  that  he  is 
idiotic  enough  to  be  still  in  love  with  her — Nan. 

Ridiculous  folly  !  Ridiculous,  repeats  Mrs.  Hume  to 
herself  as  she  walks  along,  and  yet  there  is  something  in 
the  obstinacy  with  which  she  clings  to  this  word  that 
frightens  her.  Once  again  she  stops  in  her  walk,  forgetful 
of  the  still  short  day,  as  a  hateful  doubt  creeps  into  her 
mind — not  for  the  first  time.  If  George  and  Penelope 
should  be  right,  and  she  herself  wrong.  If  it  should  be 
proved  positively  that  Boyle  still  thinks  of  her,  as  in  those 
old  dead  days — how  then  ?  A  sensation  of  actual  fear 
seizes  on  her  as  she  lets  this  idea  gain  room — fear  mingled 
with  disgust.  Raising  her  eyes,  that  have  been  fixed  upon 
the  earth,  towards  heaven,  as  if  to  free  herself  from  this 
detestable  supposition,  she  suddenly  finds  herself  face  to 
face  with  Captain  Ffrench. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

"  For  ever  changing,  still  you  rove, 

As  I  in  boyhood  roved  ; 
But  when  you  tell  me  this  is  love, 
It  proves  you  never  loved  I  " 

« 

"  You  !  "  says  she.  The  dislike  to  her  late  fancy  has  not 
yet  died  from  her  face,  and  there  is  altogether  a  disgrace 
ful  lack  of  courtesy  in  the  greeting  she  offers  him.  When 
she  had  believed  him  so  happily  far  away — so  unlikely  to 
trouble  her  peace  again — to  find  him  thus  suddenly  before 
her,  fills  her  with  a  sort  of  unreasoning  and  decidedly  un 
just  anger. 

"  Nothing  better  !  "  returns  he,  morosely,  enraged  by  her 
evident  annoyance  at  his  presence.  "To  judge  by  your 
looks,  one  might  think  me  the  fiend  himself  in  person." 

"  Why,  Tulia  told  me  you  were  in  Paris,"  says  she,  indig 
nantly. 

"  Well,  so  I  was,"  doggedly.  "  I  returned  last  night, 
and  came  down  here  this  morning." 

'  You  needn't  tell  me  that,"  with  unmitigated  resent 
ment.  "  I  can  see  you.  Good  heavens  !  "  pushing  back 
the  riotous  locks  from  her  forehead,  and  growing  even 
more  incensed.  "  What  a  bad  half-penny  you  are — turn 
ing  up  at  all  hours,  and  just  when  least  expected.  How 
do  you  manage  it?  I  never  heard  of  any  one  in  all  my 
life  who  could  get  so  much  leave  as  you  do." 

"  So  much  !  " 

"  So  very,  very  much !  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
duties  of  the  British  soldier  may  be  regarded  as  a  scream 
ing  farce." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  says  Ffrench,  trying  to 
speak  with  a  proper  calm.  "  I  have  not  been  down  here 
since  Christmas.  If  you  think — 

"  Well,  what  brings  you  now?  "  interrupts  she  with  quite 
remarkable  rudeness,  and  with  that  sense  of  injury  still  full 
upon  her. 

"  You  certainly  are  in  a  very  extraordinary  mood,"  says 
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he,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his  cane  busily  engaged  in  the 
decapitation  of  the  delicate  daisies  at  his  feet.  It  seems  to 
give  him  a  sort  of  savage  pleasure  to  see  them  lying  dead 
and  dying  on  the  short  young  grass.  "  Why  should  I  not 
be  here  ?  " 

"Why,  indeed?  Still,  answer  me,"  says  she  with  so 
direct  a  look,  with  such  a  fresh  young  growth  of  angry  sus 
picion  in  her  eyes'that  he  quails.  The  old  first  dissimula 
tion  that  he  had  almost  cast  aside  as  useless  now  returns 
to  him. 

"  You  might  guess,"  he  says,  his  dark  face  again  bent 
earthwards. 

"  I  couldn't,"  says  Nan,  impatiently.  There  is  just 
a  little  touch  of  hauteur  in  her  manner,  a  certain  danger 
ous  light  in  her  eyes  that  warns  him  to  give  a  decisive  an 
swer — and  at  once. 

"  Is  not  Penelope  here  ?  "  says  he  in  a  low  tone,  and 
without  looking  at  her. 

"  Penelope  !  "  She  repeats  her  sister's  name  again,  as  if 
to  make  sure  she  has  heard  aright.  Perhaps,  after  all,  in 
spite  of  the  ardent  manner  in  which  she  had  tried  to  per 
suade  herself  into  a  belief  in  it,  she  had  not  altogether 
credited  that  idea  of  his  being  in  love  with  Penelope.  There 
is  astonishment  in  her  tone  as  she  speaks — and  not  only 
that,  but  a  little  irrepressible  incredulity,  and  something 
else  that  might  resolve  itself  into  relief.  There  is  almost 
every  note  in  it,  indeed,  except  chagrin. 

"  But  Penelope,"  begins  she,  thinking  with  consternation 
of  that  scene  at  her  own  dance,  where  Penelope  had  laid 
bare  to  her  her  heart,  if  he  is  in  earnest,  what  can  she 
say  to  him  now  ?  "  Have  you  spoken  to  her  ?  "  asks  she 
softly. 

"  No." 

"I  am  afraid ...  Oh!  Boyle,"  an  expression  of 

honest  grief  and  regret  saddening  her  features.  "  Are  you 
really  going  to  tell  me  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Penelope  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  "  says  he,  in  a  husky  voice,  dwelling  with  a 
mad  hope  on  that  sudden  change  in  her — "  Would  you — 
care  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  know  I  would,"  cries  she,  the  tears  starting  to 
her  eyes.  Poor  fellow,  if  he  is  really  in  earnest,  how  is  she 
to  explain  it  all  to  him. 
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11  Has — has  it  never  occurred  to  you,"  falters  she, 
«  that " 

"What?"  His  dark,  eager  eyes  still  devouring  her 
sorrowful  face. 

"That  Penelope "  She  hesitates.  It  is  so  difficult 

to  speak  without  betraying  Penelope's  secret,  without  once 
again  hurting  his  amour  propre — "  I  don't  think  Penelope 
cares  for  you  in  that  way,"  says  she  at  last,  driven  to 
bluntness  because  of  her  inability  to  think  of  anything  else 
in  her  present  nervous  state. 

Ffrench  stares  at  her.  Has  she  really  believed  him 
then  ?  And  her  hesitation,  her  evident  agitation,  is  it 
jealousy  ?  A  dull  man  in  many  ways,  and  vain  to  a  degree, 
as  dull  men  often  are,  blinded  too  by  his  own  passion  for 
her  that  has  never  slumbered  or  slept,  he  clings  now  to 
this  wild  fancy,  and  feeds  upon  it  with  a  sudden  fierce 
vigor  that  shows  how  hungered  he  has  been  for  such  food 
for  many  days — how  near  to  starvation  he  has  come 
through  lack  of  it. 

"  Of  course  I  can't  be  sure,"  she  goes  on  quickly,  awk 
wardly  as  he  tells  himself,  though  the  awkwardness  arises 
from  a  very  different  cause  to  that  which  he  ascribes  to 
it.  "It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  anybody's  feelings. 
People  change  so." 

"  Some  people  don't,"  says  he,  in  a  tone  so  curious  that 
involuntarily  she  looks  at  him. 

"True, "says  she,  slowly,  feeling  a  little  puzzled,  and 
with  doubt  growing  strong  within  her  once  more.  "  But 
such  people  are  so  rare  that  we  seldom  meet  them." 

"  You  should  be  the  last  to  say  that.  You,  at  least,  have 
met  one,"  says  he,  this  time  hurriedly. 

A  little  sinking  at  the  heart  admonishes  Nan  to  laugh, 
and  make  light  of  this  new  inexplicable  mood  that  has 
seized  hold  of  him. 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Hume,"  says  she,  lightly.  "  Yes.  He 
looks  like  that." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  sullenly.     "  I  was  not  thinking  of  him." 

"  Of  yourself,  then  ?  "  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes.  "  So 
much  the  better  for  Penelope,  if  she  chooses  to  listen  to 
you.  By-the-bye,  I  am  going  to  Rathmore  now — will  you 
accompany  me  ?  " 

"  Not  now.  I  shall  go  there  later  on,"  says  he,  carefully. 
That  one  irrepressible  outburst  had  almost  betrayed  him, 
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but  now  he  has  himself  well  under  control  again.  It  is 
better,  no  doubt,  to  have  this  shadow — this  vague  figure 
of  Penelope  between  them,  until  he  can  with  safety  say  to 
her,  what  she  already  knows  is  in  his  heart.  During  all 
the  long  months  since  her  marriage,  in  spite  of  the  silence 
he  has  compelled  himself  to  keep,  the  certainty  that  she 
understood  was  never  away  from  him.  The  knowledge 
that  she  had  wedded  Hume  against  her  will  had  become 
clear  to  him  shortly  after  her  return  to  the  Castle ;  and 
that  knowledge  once  entered  into  him,  all  things  else 
seemed  plain.  She  did  not  love  Hurne.  She  had  loved 
him.  A  malign  fate  had  tried  to  separate  her  from  him, 
but  Fate  had  been  defied  before  now,  and  could,  nay, 
should  be  defied  again. 

"  You  are  staying  with  Julia,"  says  Nan,  who  is  making 
conversation  very  diligently. 

"  Yes.  In  spite  of  her  many  excellent  qualities,"  says 
Boyle,  sneeringly,  "  it  has  occurred  to  me  at  times  that 
Julia  is  a  somewhat  superfluous  person." 

"  You  should  not  say  that.  She  has  been  very  kind," 
says  Nan,  making  her  rebuke  in  a  singularly  kind  tone,  so 
great  is  her  pity  for  him.  Once  again  she  has  veered  round 
to  the  belief  that  he  has  now  foolishly  given  all  the  affec 
tion  of  which  he  is  capable  into  Penelope's  unsympathetic 
keeping. 

"  'Tis  a  killing  kindness,"  says  he.  "  I  don't  know 
anything  that  I  would  not  rather  do  than  spend  an  evening 
alone  with  Julia." 

"  I  suppose  all  aunts  are  unpleasant,"  says  Nan,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Well — as  the  prospect  of  an  evening  seems  to 
weigh  so  heavily  on  you,  come  up  to  Hume,  and  spend  it 
with  us.  Mr.  Hume  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  dine  with 
us." 

"  Thank  you,"  stiffly.  The  invitation  would  have  been 
more  welcome  if  Hume's  name  had  not  been  introduced. 
But  then  he  tells  himself  it  was  always  one  of  Nan's  charms 
to  throw  a  touch  of  dignity  into  all  she  said  and  did.  She 
would  no  doubt  acknowledge  Hume's  claim  on  her  until 
the  last — the  end.  Until •" 

"  Why  did  you  go  to  Paris  ?  "  asks  Nan,  not  through 
any  overpowering  desire  to  know,  but  because  it  is  neces 
sary  to  say  something. 

"  Change.     I  wanted  to  get  away  somewhere.     Dublin 
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is  a  dull  hole  when  all  is  told,  and  I  thought  a  week  in 
Paris  would  kill  the  cobwebs  in  my  brain.  Besides,  Fer- 
rars  was  there.  You  remember  Ferrars  ?  " 

Nan  nods  her  head.  She  doesn't  remember  Ferrars, 
but  she  is  lost  in  a  dream  of  her  own  at  this  moment,  and 
it  seems  a  happy  arrangement  of  nature  that  a  simple  bow 
of  the  head  should  be  as  good  as  a  spoken  word. 

"  Well,  he  dropped  me  a  line  to  join  him.  so  I  managed 
the  leave  and  went.  It  was  as  dull  there,"  says  Ffrench, 
in  his  disconsolate  way.  "  I  couldn't  see  amusement  in 
anything.  Ferrars,  too,  seemed  changed.  After  a  week 
I  came  to  a  dead  stick,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  come 
back  again — to  come  down  here." 

He  looks  at  her  sideways  to  see  how  she  takes  this  open 
hint — to  find  she  has  not  been  listening  to  him  at  all. 
There  is  an  absent  expression  on  her  face  not  to  be  mis 
taken. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  heard  one  word  of  what  I  have 
been  saying,"  exclaims  he,  wrathfully,  his  heavy  brows 
meeting  in  a  frown. 

"Eh  !  "  says  Nan,  startled.  "Oh,  yes.  Yes,  I  assure 
you  1  heard  everything.  I  quite  agree  with  you." 

"  That  will  do,"  says  he,  grimly 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  really  heard  everything,"  says 
Nan,  rather  shocked  at  her  breach  of  manners,  and  still 
bent  on  being  specially  civil  to  him  because  of  this  last 
hopeless  attachment  of  his. 

"  Did  you?  Come,"  says  he,  with  a  disagreeable  smile, 
"what  was  the  last  word  I  said,  eh  ?" 

What,  indeed  !  Nan  looks  up  and  Nan  looks  down  ; 
but  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  have  forsaken  her.  What 
had  he  been  talking  about?  Suddenly  a  vague  memory,  a 
single  word  or  two,  returning  to  that  anxious  inquirer,  her 
brain,  gives  her  hope. 

"  Why  <5f  course,"  she  says,  brightly,  "  just  at  first  I 
couldn't  remember  quite  the  last  words — one  often  feels 
puzzled  about  the  simplest  things  when  unexpectedly  put 
to  the  test ;  but  '  dead  stick '  were  the  words,  eh  ?  I'm 
right,  am  I  not?  Yes,  yes,  I  told  you  I  agreed  with  you, 
they  do  rather  spoil  the  general  effect  of  the  "  (airily) 
"  exquisite  green  of  the  young  spring  shoots,  but  I  suppose 
poor  old  winter  does  not  want  to  be  forgotten  all  at  once. 
He  leaves  us  the  dead  branches  here  and  there  to  remind 
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us  of  his  work.  Though,  after  all,"  plaintively  this,  "  I 
daresay  it  is  age,  not  frost  and  snow,  that  kills  so  much  of 
the  underwood.  What  do  you  think?  " 

"  You  leave  me  without  thought,"  says  he,  in  a  tone  that 
makes  her  look  at  him. 

"  What  a  ridiculous  answer,"  returns  she,  "  and,"  after 
a  closer  scrutiny  of  his  frowning  countenance,  "  what  an 
expression  !  You  must  have  some  thought  about  it,  you 
know." 

"  About  what  ?     What  you  have  just  said  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  most  ingenious  people  I 
know.  Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  And  all  because  I  expressed  a  silly 
opinion  about  a  dead  stick  ?  I  don't  believe,"  glancing  at 
him  sharply,  "  that  you  have  been  attending  to  a  word 
that  I  have  said." 

At  this  a  low  laugh  breaks  from  Ffrench. 

"  I  did  you  scant  justice,"  says  he  bitterly.  "  In  your 
own  line  you  are  inimitable.  Here  is  your  way  to  Rath- 
more,  is  it  not?  Over  this  stile?" 

"  You  will  not  come  on  then  ?  " 

"  Not  now.     I  have  an  engagement." 

"Cold-hearted  love,"  says  she,  smiling,  a  little  glad  at 
the  thought  that  he  may  not  suffer  so  very  much  in  the 
long  run  when  Penelope  refuses  him.  She  is  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  glance  with  which  he  receives  this  accusation. 
The  reproach  in  it  could  be  easily  understood — why  should 
she  doubt  his  affection  for  Penelope  ?  but  the  something 
else  in  it  to  which  she  can  give  no  name.  What  did  that 
mean,  what  was  it  ? 

It  troubles  her  a  little  all  the  way  to  the  house  after  she 
had  bidden  ru'm  good-bye,  and  is  still  in  her  mind  when 
she  enters  the  old  school-room  at  Rathmore  where  Murphy 
tells  her  she  shall  find  Penelope. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

?'I  lived  my  life,  I  had  my  day, 

And  now  I  feel  it  more  and  more. 
The  game  I  have  no  strength  to  play 
Seems  better  than  it  seemed  of  yore." 

HER  first  thought  as  she  sees  Penelope  is  how  ill  she  is 
looking.  The  twilight  is  already  gathering,  and  the  school 
room  is  dark  save  for  the  fire  that  burns  brilliantly  in  the 
grate.  Penelope,  lying  back  in  a  dilapidated  arm-chair 
that  has  seen  much  service  and  suffered  many  things  at  the 
hands  of  all  the  young  Delaneys,  starts  into  life  as  her 
sister  enters,  and  runs  to  greet  her,  but  even  this  quick 
flow  of  life  fails  to  obliterate  the  knowledge  that  a  moment 
ago  she  was  leaning  back,  listless,  tired,  bloodless.  Now, 
a  little  color  has  sprung  to  her  cheek,  but  it  fades  again, 
as  the  first  excitement  of  Nan's  unexpected  coming  is  at  an 
end  and  leaves  her  deadly  pale. 

She  looks  indeed  as  if  she  had  received  some  sudden 
shock,  or  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  nervous  agitation. 
Nan,  whose  arm  is  round  her,  can  feel  that  her  heart  is 
beating  with  an  almost  suffocating  haste. 

"  Why,  Penny,  what  is  it  ?  "  says  she  ;  "  sit  down,  darling, 
and  rest  for  a  moment.  How  you  started  when  I  came  in  ! 
It  might  have  been  a  regular  bogey  you  saw,  instead  of 
your  own  old  Nan." 

"  Nan  !  "  says  Penelope  in  a  low  tone.  "  He  is  here  ! 
He  is  in  the  country  !  Did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Nan.  "  I  met  him  just  now* — but  surely 
that  need  not " 

"  Met  him  ;  where?  " 

"In  Hume  wood.     Close  to  the  old  stile." 

Penelope,  who  has  leant  forward  in  her  eagerness,  now 
sinks  back  in  her  chair  again — a  prey  to  despair.  So  near. 
At  the  door  almost,  and  never  to  come  in.  Oh  !  when 
William  told  her  this  morning  that  Freddy  Croker  had 
come  down,  she  had  hoped,  believed,  prayed,  that  some 

time  during  the  day  he  would  come  to  her,  and  now 

The  very  bitterness  of  death  seems  to  have  touched  her. 
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"  What  was  he  doing  there  ?  "  she  asks  presently,  when 
she  has  compelled  herself  to  overcome  the  faintness  that  is 
threatening  to  conquer  her. 

'•'  That's  what  I  want  to  know,"  says  Nan  irritably.  "  He 
was  always  a  gloomy  sort  of  person,  perhaps  he  thought  he 
could  gloom  better  in  a  lonely  wood  than  anywhere  else." 

"  Not  always.     He  used  to  be  so  different." 

"  Used  he?  You  must  be  the  cause  then  of  his  deterior 
ation  of  late.  Ever  since  he  fell  in  love  with  you,  he  has 
been  in  my  opinion  the  most  dismal  person  on  record." 

Penelope,  rising  abruptly,  pushes  Nan's  hand  away  and 
stands  back  from  her  with  miserable,  offended  eyes. 

"  I  will  have  no  jests  on  that  subject,"  she  said  in  a 
choked  voice.  "  Think  of  me  as  you  will,  you  cannot 
think  more  poorly  of  me  than  I  think  of  myself,  but — but — 
I  will  not  have  you  speak  of  him  in — in  that  way." 

"  But  why  ?  ''  asks  Nan  aghast.  "  I  cannot  see  any  harm 
in  it.  If  he  loves  you — 

"  He  does  not  love  me  !  "  with  a  little  fierce  gesture. 

"  Well,  he  says  he  does,  he  said  so  just  now  ;  and  that 
he  was  coming  to  sec  you  presently.  I  asked  him  what 
brought  him  back  from  Paris,  and " 

"  From  Paris  !  "  cries  Penelope  harshly.  She  stops,  and 
gazes  at  Nan  for  awhile  in  dead  silence,  then  lifting  one 
hand  covers  her  eyes  with  it.  "  Oh  !  of  whom  have  you 
been  speaking  ?  "  she  asks  faintly. 

':  Why,  of  Boyle,"  says  Nan  troubled.  Terribly  troubled 
now,  for  she  has  guessed  the  truth,  and  the  cruelty  of  her 
own  blunder.  "  He — "  with  confusion.  "  He — does  love 
you,  Penny."  She  has  laid  her  hand  upon  Penelope's 
shoulder,  but  the  latter  shakes  her  off. 

"  How  dare  you  say  that  to  me  ! "  she  says  in  a  low  tone, 
but  vehemently.  "You — you  of  all  others.  This  is  the 
second  time,  Nan,  and  I  warn  you  not  to  do  it  again.  Are 
you  a  hypocrite  ?  Am  I  a  fool  ?  Am  I  the  only  one,  do  you 
think,  that  can  read  between  the  lines.  Disguise  it  to  your 
self  if  you  will — but  in  your  heart  you  know  that  Boyle 
Ffrench  still  loves  you,  and  you  only." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  cries  Nan,  shrinking  back  terrified.  And 
then,  forgetful  of  herself,  of  her  own  chagrin  and  fear,  of 
everything  save  her  sister's  deep  unhappiness,  she  kneels 
down  beside  her,  and  encircles  her  fondly  with  her  arms. 
"  Penny  !  "  whispers  she  softly,  her  cheek  against  Penelope's. 

18 
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l(  Darling !  If — if  it  was  not  Boyle  of  whom  you  thought 
just  now,  who  was  it?  '' 

No  answer,  only  Penelope  so  turns  her  head  that  her 
lips  come  against  Nan's  cheek.  Poor  pretty  lips,  cold  and 
trembling. 

"  Speak  to  me.  It  will  do  you  good.  It  was  Freddy, 
was  it  not  ?  Oh  !  is  it  like  that  with  you  still  ?  " 

"  It  will  always  be  like  that  with  me,"  says  Penelope. 
She  sighs  heavily,  and  leans  her  head  upon  Nan's  shoulder 
as  if  tired  out. 

11  It  is  killing  me,"  she  says.  "  I  am  dying  of  it.  It  is 
silly,  weak,  anything  you  like,  but  I  can't  conquer  it.  And 
it  is  all  the  more  ridiculous  because  it  never  really  occurred 
to  me  that  I  liked  him — in — in  that  way,  until  I  found  he 
did  not  care  for  me." 

"  Well,  listen  to  me,"  says  Nan  vehemently,  who  is  now 
crying.  "  You  are  wrong,  wrong.  Freddy  does  love  you, 
I  know  it.  I  feel  it.  But  oh  !  "  with  an  angry  sob,  "  what  a 
horrid  fellow  he  is  not  to  come  and  say  so." 

It  is  this  identical  moment  that  Mr.  Murphy  elects  to 
throw  open  the  door,  and  blink  round  him  through  the  ever- 
increasing  darkness. 

"  Are  ye  there,  Miss  Penelope,"  says  he.  "  Misther 
Croker  is  in  the  dhrawin'-room,  an'  wants  to  see  ye  !  " 

Tableau. 

"  Where  ?  "  asks  Nan  at  last,  when  she  has  assured  her 
self  by  pressing  Penelope's  hands  that  she  is  all  right,  and 
not  likely  to  go  off  in  one  of  those  weak  fainting  fits  that 
have  been  annoying  her  of  late.  "  In  the  drawing-room 
did  you  say,  Murphy?  " 

"  An'  is  that  you,  Miss  Nan  ?  faith  I  didn't  see  ye,  me 
dear.  Yes,  Miss,  Ma'am  I  mane.  I  put  him  in  there,  an 
a  lamp  along  with  him.  He  looked  so  down  in  the  mouth, 
the  crathure,  that  I  thought  the  dark  might  disthress  him. 
Fegs,  be  the  look  ov  him,  I'd  say  he  was  haunted.  Musha  ! 
'tis  a  hard  life  thim  councillors  have.  For  ivery  boy  they 
give  to  the  rope,  there's  a  ghost  to  follow  thim  iver  after,  so 
they  say.  Oh  murdher,  Miss  !  isn't  that  an  awful  thought  ! 
an'  isn't  it  hard  they  earn  their  money." 

Good  old  Murphy  !  unconsciously  he  has  given  them  time 
to  recover  themselves. 

"  Say  Miss  Penelope  will  be  in  presently,"  says  Nan 
calmly,  und  Murphy  having  returned  with  his  message  she 
turns  to  Penelope : 
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"  Come,  pull  yourself  together,"  says  she  heartily  ;  "  and 
pinch  your  cheeks  a  bit,  to  bring  the  color  into  them." 

"It  is  only  a  formal  visit,"  says  Penelope,  looking  hard 
at  her,  the  anguish  of  a  shamed  confession  later  on  bearing 
her  to  the  earth.  "  Don't  think  otherwise,  Nan.  Don't — 
I — "  her  voice  falters,  "  I — shan't  be  able  to  bear  it  if  you 
do." 

"  Don't  cry  !  "  says  the  clever  Nan  quickly.  "  I  shan't 
think  anything.  Why,  what  are  you  thinking  about,  stupid  ; 
why  shouldn't  Freddy  come  and  see  us  if  he  likes  ?  There, 
don't  keep  him  waiting,  and  give  him  my  love,  if  either  of 
you  have  time  to  think  of  me." 

She  pushes  Penelope  gently  out  of  the  room  as  she  speaks, 
and  executes  a  little  joyous  pas  seul  on  the  threshold  as 
she  sees  her  disappear  in  the  direction  of  the  dining-room. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

"  But  she  abideth  silent,  fair, 
All  shaded  by  her  flaxen  hair, 
The  blushes  come  and  go  ; 
I  look,  and  I  no  more  can  speak — " 

THE  gaunt  old  room,  with  its  scanty  furniture,  and  faded 
walls  and  curtains,  looks  even  more  dejected  than  usual  in 
the  dim  light  emitted  by  the  solitary  lamp  that  Mr.  Murphy 
had  given  to  Croker  as  company.  Penelope,  entering  by  the 
lower  door,  seems  indistinct  and  shadowy,  and  indeed  it  is 
only  when  his  hand  has  closed  over  hers  that  her  visitor 
can  see  how  altered  she  is.  Not  less  lovely  perhaps,  but 
too  fragile — too  ethereal.  Her  blue  eyes  seem  almost  too 
large  for  the  pale,  small  face,  and  dark  rings  lie  beneath 
them ;  the  soft,  sweet  mouth  has  gained  a  little  mournful 
curve,  and  the  masses  of  fair  hair  that  frame  the  forehead 
seem  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  the  pensive  face  beneath. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  disturbed  you,"  says  Croker,  in  the 
most  ordinary  society  tone,  whilst  his  heart  is  sinking 
within  him  at  the  change  in  her.  "  Murphy  said  someone 
was  with  you." 

"  Only  Nan,  and  she  is  going  now.  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 
A  little  troubled  flame  has  crept  into  her  white  cheeks 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  still  holding  her  hand.  He  has 
forgotten  that  he  holds  it ; — gazing  at  her,  wondering,  with  a 
growing  sense  of  misery,  he  has  indeed  forgotten  everything, 
except  that  the  one  creature  who  on  earth  is  dear  to  him 
looks  as  though  she  were  about  to  leave  it. 

"  You  have  been  ill !  "  he  says  abruptly.  The  society 
tone  has  dropped  out  of  use  entirely. 

"  Oh,  no,"  shaking  her  head.  "  At  least — it  is  nothing 
to  signify.  A  cold  ;  the  winter  was  severe,  one  cannot  hope 
to  escape  everything," — she  breaks  off  confusedly. 

"  You  at  least  have  not  been  clever  about  it,"  says  he. 
"You  have  escaped  nothing,  it  seems  to  me."  Then,  with 
a  frown,  "  what  are  your  people  thinking  about  ?  you 
should  go  somewhere  for  change  of  air." 

"  One  of  my  people  agrees  with  you,"  \yith  a  half  smile. 
"  Nan  says  she  will  take  me  to  London  with  her,  when  she 
and  her  husband  go  there  in  May.  But  I  don't  care  to  go," 
listlessly.  "  I  am  quite  well — quite  strong  really.  It  is  a 
mere  passing  weakness.  There  is  no  necessity  for  anyone 
to  trouble  themselves  about  me." 

"  I  think  there  is.  The  greatest,."  says  Croker  gravely. 
His  tone,  his  whole  air  is  grave  indeed,  almost  to  severity. 
To  Penelope  it  seems  as  if  it  was  some  stranger  she  was 
listening  to,  not  an  old,  old  friend.  This  subdued,  em 
barrassed,  serious  person,  who  is  he?  Where  is  the  merry 
Freddy  Croker  of  last  summer?  Alas  !  where  are  all  the 
fond  and  tender  girlish  hopes  that  then  bloomed  and  shed 
a  fragrance  round  her  life  ? 

"  You  will  go  with  her?  "  he  asks  presently. 

"Yes.     I  suppose  so." 

"  You  will  enjoy  a  season  in  town." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  a  little  coldly. 

After  this  there  is  a  short  silence  which  Croker  spends 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  and  gazing  gloomily  on  the 
obliterated  flowers  of  the  carpet  at  his  feet. 

"  I  saw  Boyle  Ffrench  just  now,"  says  he  at  last  without 
looking  up. 

"  Did  you?  Nan  met  him  too.  We  fancied  him  abroad, 
but  it  appears  he  returned  last  night."  There  is  an  entire 
lack  of  interest  in  her  manner. 

"  He — was  coming  from  here  I  suppose  when  I  met 
him  ?  "  He  asks  this  question  with  difficulty,  and  indeed 
despises  himself  as  he  does  so.  An  uncontrollable  long- 
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ing  to  see  her  again  has  driven  him  back  to  the  country 
with  an  undefined  intention  in  his  mind.  At  this  moment 
he  wishes  he  had  never  come.  After  battling  with  himself 
for  three  interminable  months,  he  has  given  way — for 
what?  To  find  Ffrench  just  leaving  her  presence. 

"  From  here  ?  No,"  says  Penelope's  clear  voice.  "  I 
have  not  seen  him." 

'  You  haven't  ?  "  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  hers  at  last,  and  a 
dull  red  darkens  his  brow. 

"  No,"  indifferently.  "  He  told  Nan,  however,  that  he 
was  coming  to  see  us  before  leaving.  That  will  be  to 
morrow  I  daresay." 

"  Or  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Hardly  now,  I  think,"  glancing  at  the  clock.  "  But 
tell  me  about  yourself,"  with  a  gentle  politeness ;  "  you  are 
getting  on  wonderfully,  are  you  not  ?  We  hear  of  you,  you 
see,  if  not  from  you.  It  was  such  a  surprise  to  us  to  learn 
you  were  once  more  in  the  country.  Two  surprises  in  one 
day  is  almost  too  much  for  dull  people  like  us."  with  a  sweet 
but  joyless  smile.  "  That  you  and  Boyle  should  both 
come  together  was  a  trial  to  our  nerves."  She  pauses, 
and  then,  "  you  have  been  a  long  time  away,"  she  says 
simply.  It  is  not  intentional,  but  there  is  something  so 
wistful  in  her  voice  that  it  should  have  touched  him. 
Manlike,  being  occupied  with  his  own  one  idea,  he  does 
not  hear  it. 

"  There  was  nothing  to  bring  me  here,"  he  says  in  a  low 
tone,  that  it  is  pleasing  to  know  arises  out  of  the  extreme 
misery  he  is  enduring. 

Penelope,  with  a  swift  movement,  stoops,  and  taking  up 
the  poker,  stirs  the  fire  vigorously  if  without  discretion. 
When  she  lifts  her  face  again,  though  white  to  the  lips,  she 
is  quite  tranquil. 

"  It  would  be  folly  to  resent  such  a  speech  as  that,"  she 
says  prettily.  "  Though  we,  poor  dwellers  in  the  dark 
corners  of  the  earth,  naturally  dislike  to  hear  that  there  is 
no  attraction  in  the  spots  where  we  perforce  must  dwell. 
Yes — the  country,  lovely  as  it  is,  must  always  give  way 
to  the  town — in  the  winter  especially."  Her  tone  is  quite 
calm.  She  has  even  compelled  her  sad  lips  to  smile. 
There  was  indeed  one  awful  moment  when  she  thought 
she  was  going  to  cry,  but  pride — that  mighty  deliverer — 
came  to  her  aid  and  supported  her. 
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"  As  for  that — "  says  Croker,  beginning  valiantly,  but 
failing  all  at  once.  Whatever  he  was  going  to  say  dies  a 
sudden  death,  and  the  conversation  generally  bids  fair  to 
follow  its  example.  Silence,  awful,  unconquerable,  threat 
ens  them.  The  situation  is  indeed  becoming  terrible, 
when  Penelope  flings  herself  into  the  breach. 

"  As  for  what  ? "  she  asks,  with  an  attempt  at  the 
charming  gaiety  that  used  to  distinguish  her.  "  Did  your 
conscience  forbid  you  to  say  the  polite  thing?  Come.  Now 
you  have  confessed  your  horror  of  the  'silent  country,'  as 
somebody  calls  it — it  is  surely  fair  to  ask  you  what  has 
brought  you  here  to-day." 

Croker  hesitates.  He  raises  his  eyes  suddenly  and 
fixes  them  on  her,  in  a  way  that  makes  her  long  to 
shrink,  and  fade,  and  die  away  out  of  sight.  What  has 
she  said  ? 

"  You,"  says  he  shortly,  at  last. 

A  crimson  flush  dies  Penelope's  brow,  a  cruel  burning 
flush,  that,  fading  presently,  leaves  her,  if  possible,  paler 
than  before.  A  last  remnant  of  self-possession  clinging  to 
her  induces  her  to  throw  up  her  shapely  head  and  an 
swer  him  as  light  as  she  can. 

"  You  are  happier  then  than  most,"  she  says,  with  a 
soft  laugh  ;  "  you  have  gained  your  desire.  You  see  me." 

"  And  yet,"  says  he  unsteadily,  "  you  are  wrong  when 
you  call  me  happy.  Penelope  !  "  he  rises  and  comes 
towards  her  with  such  uncontrollable  agitation  in  his 
manner  that,  involuntarily,  she  rises  too,  and  puts  out  both 
her  hands  as  though  to  warn  him  from  her.  Unkind 
little  hands  !  He  seizes  them  and  holds  them  prisoners  as 
his  angry  despairing  confession  breaks  from  him. 

"Against  my  will,  my  better  judgment,  I  am  here  this 
evening,"  he  says  passionately.  "  With  all  my  strength  I 
fought  against  the  coming,  but  you  were  too  strong  for  me. 
I  could  not  keep  away.  Much  as  I  hate  and  despise  my 
self  for  my  weakness,  I  find  that  I  must  come  to  you — to 
tell  you — that  I  love  you." 

Penelope  gently  but  with  determination  frees  her 
hands. 

"If  it  costs  you  so  much,  where  is  the  necessity?" 
asks  she,  with  a  touch  of  hauteur,  that  mounts  above 
even  the  thrill  of  rapture  that  rusher  through  her  whole 
being. 
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"  There  is  none.  I  know  that.  All  the  words  you 
could  say  could  not  make  that  clearer  to  me.  But " — 
pushing  back  the  short  hair  from  his  forehead,  "  I  have 
told  you.  That  is  something.  Perhaps  after  this  I  shall 
find  peace  of  some  sort.  It  is  all  over  now,  Penelope,  is  it 
not?  All  the  old  friendship — the  past  I  used  to  so  believe 
in — everything  that  makes  life  worth  living.  There  is 
but  one  thing  more  to  be  done.  Do  it  quickly  and  let 
me  go." 

"  Do  what  ?  " 

"  Reject  me  !  I  have  a  strange  fancy,"  says  he  miserably, 
"  to  hear  you  give  me  my  dismissal." 

"Have  you?"  with  ill-repressed  wrath.  "A  kindly 
fancy  I  must  say.  And  now  supposing — merely  suppos 
ing  " — a  pale  smile  wreathing  her  lips,  whilst  her  eyes 
flash  ominously — "  that  I  don't  reject  you,  what  then?  " 

"  This  is  unworthy  of  you,"  says  he  in  a  low  tone. 

"  How  is  it  unworthy  ?  "  clasping  her  hands  one  over 
the  other  as  if  to  compel  herself  to  be  calm. 

"  If  you  cannot  see  it  as  I  do,  you  must  be  greatly 
changed  from  the  Penelope  that  once  I  thought  I  knew," 
says  he  very  unhappily. 

"But  why — why?"  with  almost  ungovernable  im 
patience. 

"  A  girl  who,  loving  one  man,  could  listen  to  another, 

"  What  girl  is  that  ? "  cries  she,  an  angry  sob  quick 
ening  her  voice.  Croker  looks  keenly  at  her. 

"Penelope,"  says  he  sharply,  "are  you  engaged  to 
Ffrench  ?  " 

"  To  Boyle  ?  No." 

"  Can  you,"  with  growing  agitation,  "  say  honestly  that 
there  is  nothing  between  you — that  you  do  not — care  for 
him  !  " 

"  Certainly  I  can,"  her  voice  now  vibrating  with  indig 
nation.  Undaunted  by  this  he  takes  her  hands  again, 
but  she  flings  him  from  her  as  if  his  touch  hurts  her. 

"  And  so — and  so,"  she  says,  as  if  stifled,  "  that  was 
your  thought  !  And  for  an  idle  foolish  fancy  such  as  that 
you  threw  me  off — without  a  word  of  explanation — without 
so  much  as  troubling  yourself  to  ask  me  was  it  or  was  it 
not  so.  You  left  me  here  alone  all  these  weary  months  to 
think  just  as  I  would  of  you.  You  speak  of  love — but  if 
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you  had  truly  loved  me,  would  not  my  good  opinion  have 
been  of  all  things  the  most  necessary  to  you.  Oh,  no," 
seeing  him  about  to  speak.  "  Not  a  word.  I  will  not 
hear.  Oh  !  all  that  I  have  suffered  !  No  excuses — nothing 
could  kill  the  memory  of  the  past." 

"  You  cannot  forgive  then  ?  Penelope,  there  are  some 
things  that  I  think  you  should  remember,  if  only  in  com 
mon  fairness  to  me.'1 

"  I  don't  know  what  those  things  may  be  ;  there  are 
long  hours  and  days  of  cruel  wondering  that  have  blotted 
them  out.  No,  no,  go  your  way,  and  let  me  go  mine.  It 
is  impossible  that  I  should  forget  ;  you  spoke  of  old  days, 
past  friendship,  surely  it  is  I — who " 

She  breaks  off  suddenly  and  bursts  into  a  storm  of 
weeping  that  shakes  all  her  fragile  frame. 

"  Go  !  "  she  says  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  door. 

"  You  will  not  pardon  me  then  ?  "  says  he  with  poignant 
anguish,  hesitating  to  obey  a  command  that  will  part  him 
from  her  for  ever. 

No  answer. 

Slowly  he  moves  towards  the  door ;  yes,  as  he  had  himself 
said,  it  is  all  over.  Bewildered,  stunned  by  the  discovery 
that,  after  all,  he  had  misjudged  her,  that  she  was  free  for 
him  to  win,  nay  more,-  that  she  was  already  won  by  him, 
he  pushes  aside  a  chair  on  his  slow  march  down  the  room, 
scarcely  knowing  where  he  is  going.  His  kindly,  honest 
face  is  a  very  triumph  of  despair  ;  his  brain  is  in  a  whirl. 
What  on  earth  is  to  become  of  him  ! 

Here  his  hand  finding  the  handle  of  the  door,  he  looks 
back  once  more — for  the  last  time  as  he  tells  himself. 

"  Good-bye,  Penelope  !  "  says  he  slowly,  in  a  voice  that 
might  have  melted  an  iceberg. 

"  Good-bye,"  returns  she  in  a  tone  hardly  audible, 
from  behind  her  handkerchief. 

Again  his  fingers  close  upon  the  handle  of  the  door, 
which  rattles  ominously. 

"  Try  to  think  kindly  of  me,  sometimes ;  if  indeed  you 
can  care  to  think  of  me  at  all,"  says  he  out  of  the  depths 
of  an  unfathomable  gloom.  He  draws  the  door  slowly 
towards  him. 

';  Oh  !  "  cries  Penelope  in  a  terrible  way.  She  flings 
her  handkerchief  upon  the  ground,  and  looks  at  him. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  sobs  she  with  considerably 
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more  indignation  than  tenderness.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  it  all?  Oh!"  with  withering  emphasis,  "to  think 
that  you  should  be  so  hateful  to  me  !  " 

"  But,  Penelope  !  "  begins  the  unfortunate  lover — he  finds 
himself  at  her  side  again,  almost  before  he  had  had  time  to 
think  about  it ; — and  a  little  more  absent-mindedness  suf 
fices  to  place  his  arms  round  her.  Penelope,  who  is  still 
crying,  but  now  with  the  greatest  enjoyment,  forgets  to 
rebuke  him,  even  when  she  wakes  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
kissing  her  with  a  very  decided  warmth. 

"  You  don't  deserve  it,"  says  she  irrelevantly,  lifting  her 
pretty  drenched  eyes  to  his.  She  makes  a  futile  effort  to 
push  him  from  her. 

"  I  know  it — but — Penny,  you  know  how  I  love  you  !  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  says  she  wrathfully.  And  then  all  at  once 
capitulating,  she  lays  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  clings 
to  him  with  an  honest  loving  fervor.  "  Freddy  !  "  whispers 
she  with  strong  reproach,  "  why  did  you  not  say  that 
sooner ! " 

"  I  was  mad,  I  think,"  says  he  with  a  groan  that  is  all 
self-contempt.  "  Darling  ! — Darling  heart !  Forget  it,  if 
you  can." 

"  Well — I'll  try,"  says  she  with  a  truly  soul-rendering 
sigh. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

"Answered  a  little  bird  overhead — 

As  birds  will  do  in  Summer  ; 
'  Somebody  has  kept  tryst,'  it  said 
'  With  somebody  else  in  a  kirtle  red, 
And  they  are  going  to  be  married,' 

Sing  heigh,  sing  ho,  for  the  Summer  !  " 

PRESENTLY  lifting  her  head,  she  looks  at  him. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  love  with  some  horrid  girl  in 
Dublin,"  she  says,  gazing  anxiously  at  him,  as  though  still 
some  doubt  born  of  that  cruel  suspicion  is  with  her. 

"Then  you  doubted  me  too  !  "  says  he  joyfully.  "  If 
you  confess  to  that,  you  should  let  me  off  easily.  Oh  ! 
Penelope,  I  thing  your  crime  greater  than  mine,  for  you 
must  have  known  that  in  the  whole  wide  world  there  is  no 
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one  who  could  be  compared  with  you,  whereas,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  you  might  find  at  every  corner  just  such 
a  one  as  myself." 

"  Indeed,  I  could  not,"  says  Penelope  vehemently. 
"  Freddy  !  I  think  that  girl  in  Dublin  was  killing  me." 

"  But  there  wasn't  any  girl,"  says  Croker. 

"  Never  mind  ;  there  might  have  been." 

"  There  might  not,"  with  determination.  "  I  must  say, 
Penelope,  I  call  this  most  unfair.  How  can  you  love  me, 
and  yet " 

"  Oh,  I  do.  I  do,"  cries  Penelqpe,  pressing  her  cheek 
against  his.  "  It  is  only  that  I  can't  help  fancying  that 
everyone  who  saw  you  must  have  loved  you,  too." 

She  makes  this  remarkable  declaration  quite  boldly,  and 
as  she  says  it  looks  at  him  quite  bravely,  as  though  defying 
anyone  to  see  cause  for  laughter  in  it.  Perhaps  she  herself 
sees  none.  She  is  indeed  apparently  without  shame  at  the 
thought  that  she  has  committed  herself  to  a  good  deal,  and 
that  it  might  be  that  others  might  not  consider  Croker  so 
born  an  Adonis  as  she  does.  That  both  she  and  Croker 
think  each  other  perfection  is  plain  to  see.  The  Mutual 
Admiration  Society  has  in  them  as  ardent  a  course  of  mem 
bers  as  need  be  desired. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  just  at  this  moment  Gladys 
enters  the  room. 

"  It  is  only  just  now  that  Murphy  told  me  you  were  here," 
she  says,  addressing  Croker  with  that  slight  air  of  con 
straint  that  has  marked  all  their  dealings  with  him  of  late. 
"  It  appears  Nan  was  here  too,  and  no  one  sent  me  word," 
with  an  injured  glance  at  Penelope.  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  " 
holding  out  her  hand  to  Croker,  whereupon  he — whose 
heart  is  overflowing  with  loving  kindness  towards  all  the 
world — promptly  lays  his  arm  around  her  neck  and  gives 
her  a  most  affectionate  kiss.  "  Freddy  !  Freddy  !  Are  you 
mad  !  "  cries  she,  shaking  him  off  and  staring  at  him  with 
crimson  cheeks.  "  Well  really,  Freddy  !  Upon  my  word  ! 
This  is — I  must  say — a  little  too  much  !  Are  these  Dublin 
manners,  I  wonder  ?  "  demands  the  irate  little  thing,  draw 
ing  herself  up  until  she  looks  quite  tall,  and  ''  of  age."  "  If 
so  I  don't  care  about  them.  Have  you  been  as  lavish  of 
your  attentions  to  Penelope  ?  " — here  she  pauses  to  look 
at  her  sister,  after  which  she  turns  her  look  into  a  stare. 

"Penelope — what's  the  matter  with  you?"  demands 
she. 
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"  The  matter  ?  "  repeats  Penelope  feebly,  who  indeed  is 
beginning  to  feel  distinctly  ashamed  of  herself. 

"  Yes — the  matter,"  unflinchingly.  "  I  left  you  an  hour 
ago  as  pale  as  a  marble  statue.  I  find  you  now  looking  as 
disgracefully  robust  as  the  orthodox  milk-maid.  Freddy, 
have  you  been  painting  her  cheeks?  " 

No  answer  from  Freddy ;  no  answer  from  Penelope  ; 
like  two  culprits  they  stand  looking  from  east  to  west,  but 
gaining  inspiration  from  neither  quarter.  Things  are  grow 
ing  serious  when  at  last,  as  Penelope  once  more  hopelessly 
turns  her  head  eastwards,  light  dawns  upon  Gladys  (com 
ing  presumably  from  that  awakening  spot),  and  suddenly 
her  severity  vanishes,  and  smiles  and  embryo  congratula 
tions  take  its  place. 

"  Why  !  "  says  she,  dimpling,  and  spreading  out  her 
hands,  "  is  it?  Eh  ?  Oh,  I  am  glad  !  Oh,  Freddy,  was  that 
why  you  kissed  me  ?  Come  here,  come  here  at  once,  and 
do  it  all  over  again." 

Freddy  does  it  all  over  again,  and  has  no  reason  to  com 
plain  of  his  reception  this  time. 

"  It's  the  most  delightful  thing,"  says  Gladys,  who  is  as 
pleased  as  though  she  were  herself  the  one  to  be  congra 
tulated.  "  So  different  from  poor  darling  Nan's  affair,  be 
cause  you  two  are  in  love.  So  nice  !  I  like  a  real  romance 
when  one  can  get  it.  Why,  Freddy,  you'll  be  my  brother," 
as  if  rather  wondering  at  this  strange  fact. 

"Yes,"  says  Croker,  who  is  sitting  beside  Penelope  now, 
with  her  fingers  tightly  squeezed  up  within  his  own.  He 
is  almost  afraid  to  be  as  happy  as  he  feels.  The  Irish  blood 
running  now  so  warmly  within  his  veins  is  so  far  charged 
with  the  superstition  that  marks  the  race — peer  and  peasant 
alike — that  he  shrinks  a  little  from  the  rapture  that  in  spite 
of  him  is  flooding  all  his  veins.  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  good 
brother,"  says  he. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  good  sister.  I'm  not  good  to  Wil 
liam,"  says  Gladys,  with  a  determination  to  be  honest  at 
all  costs.  "  Sometimes  I  really  feel  that  I  can't  bear  Wil 
liam.  He's  so  presumptuous  !  Only  yesterday  he  told 
me  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  rearing  of 
fowl  than  I  do.  I,  who  spend  my  life  at  it !  But  never 
mind,"  says  she,  flinging  aside  her  sudden  attack  of  anger, 
her  breeding  telling  her  it  is  no  fit  food  for  glad  young 
lovers  such  as  these.  "  William  isn't  all  the  world!"  — 
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this  undeniable  fact  she  lays  bare  to  them  with  a  pretty 
nod,  and  throwing  out  fresh  dimples  with  a  view  to  letting 
them  see  how  thoroughly  in  accord  she  is  with  them 
in  their  new-found  happiness,  she  goes  on,  smiling  at  Cro- 
ker,  "  You  won't  tell  me  I  never  heard  of  the  '  Pip,'  will 
you  ?  " 

"  The  Pip  ?  "  questions  Croker  uncertainly,  and  feeling 
horribly  sorry  that  his  general  ignorance  should  at  this 
particular  moment  be  made  so  distinctly  apparent. 

"  It  is  a  disease  that  the  chickens  sometimes  have," 
explains  Penelope,  softly. 

"Oh — yes.  I  see.  Well,"  looking  at  Gladys,  "it  is 
plain  that  I  can't  question  your  knowledge.  As  for  Wil 
liam,  I  feel  sure  his  ignorance  is  astounding ;  be  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself." 

"  He  isn't,"  says  Gladys  plaintively.  "  He  thinks  I 
know  nothing.  But,"  beaming  upon  the  lovers,  "what 
does  anything  signify  beside  this  delightful  news.  Does 
Nan  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  never  thought  of  Nan,"  says  Penelope  starting. 
"  She  said  something  about  going  home  when  I  left  her  to 
come  here  to  Freddy,"  with  a  rapturous  glance  at  the  happy 
Croker,  and  a  warm  pressure  of  her  hand  !  "  But  if  she 
should  be  in  the  school-room  all  this  time,  waiting  for  me  ! 
Oh  !  poor  Nan  I  " 

Simultaneously,  filled  with  pity  for  the  neglected  Nan, 
they  all  rush  to  the  school-room — to  find  their  pity  thrown 
away.  Nan  is  no  longer  there. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

"  The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 

As  the  bright  smile  he  sees  me  win." 

NAN  indeed,  tired  of  waiting,  and  finding  the  daylight 
waning  with  alarming  haste,  had  decided  on  taking  her 
homeward  way  without  any  further  waste  of  time,  leaving 
the  morrow  to  bring  her  word  of  what  had  transpired  at 
Croker's  visit  to  Penelope. 

Stepping  into  the  open  air,  she  finds  that  already  twi 
light  is  giving  place  to  night,  and  not  being  above  those 
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qualms  of  fear  that  sometimes  attend  the  nervous  wanderer 
in  darksome  places,  it  is  with  a  distinctly  frightened  face 
she  mounts  the  stile  and  drops  into  the  woods  at  Hume. 
A  mental  determination  never  to  spend  the  afternoon 
again  at  Rathmore  during  the  short  spring  days  without 
giving  orders  for  the  carriage  to  call  for  her  and  take  her 
home,  suggests  itself  to  her  as  she  steps  lightly  over  the 
brawling  brook  that  seems  to  roar  with  fierce  threatenings 
in  the  silence  of  the  gloomy  trees. 

"  The  dark,  delicious,  dreamy  forest  way, 
The  hope  of  April  for  the  soul  of  May  ; 
On  all  of  these  nights  wide  soft  wings  swept  down. 

Sweet  to  her  as  all  this  might  be  in  broad  sunshine,  to 
night  it  fills  her  with  naught  but  an  absurd  terror  that 
increases  ever  as  she  goes  ;  though  every  now  and  then  as 
she  forgets  her  fears  the  serene  and  perfect  beauty  of  the 
evening  makes  itself  felt,  and  steals  upon  her  heart.  To 
quote  once  again  from  Mr.  Nesbit's  charming  poem — 

"One  yellow  star  pierced  through  the  clear,  pure  sky, 
And  showed  above  the  network  of  the  wood, 
The  silence  of  whose  crowded  solitude 
Was  broken  but  by  little  woodland  things, 
Rustling  dead  leaves  with  restless  feet  and  wings, 
And  by  a  kiss  that  ended  in  a  sigh." 

She  has  almost  lost  herself  in  the  pleasure  of  those  joys 
of  nature,  when  a  sound  behind  her  renews  all  her  fears. 
Steps,  unmistakable  footsteps.  How  dreadfully  dark  it  is, 
and  how  far  from  Hume  !  Turning  abruptly,  as  if  safety 
lies  in  facing  the  foe,  she  finds  herself  looking  at  Boyle 
Ffrench, 

"  You  again  ! "  she  says,  with  an  austerity  born  partly  of 
her  late  unreasoning  terror,  and  partly  of  an  anger  that 
has  been  growing  unconsciously,  and  is  now  a  prodigious 
size.  "  Have  you  lost  your  way?  You  must  turn  right 
round  if  you  want  to  go  to  Rathmore." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  go  there  now,"  says  he 
uneasily  ;  "  Julia  was  especially  annoying  this  afternoon  ; 
she  kept  me  until  I  felt  I  could  hardly  call  at  Rathmore 
without  comment." 

"  Why  should  you  fear  comment  ?  "    says  she,   with  a 
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frown  that  escapes  him  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  little  unkind 
of  her,  if  one  considers  her  hopes  about  Freddy,  but  a 
doubt  of  Boyle's  sincerity,  lately  come  to  her,  has  at  this 
moment  started  into  full  life. 

"  I  fear  nothing,"  says  he,  calmly,  a  sudden  fancy  taking 
him  that  she  is  taunting  him  with  his  studied  coldness 
towards  herself.  "  Don't  mistake  me  there.  I  would  dare 
all  that  man  can.  if  I  was  sure  that " 

"  You  musn't  be  too  sure,"  says  Nan,  hastily,  frightened 
when  she  thinks  that  even  now  at  this  moment  all  things 
may  be  right  between  Penelope  and  Croker.  "  You  must 
wait.  There  may  be  failure  even  at  the  last." 

"  Not  when  there  is  mutual  love — and  courage  with  it," 
says  he,  warily,  trying  to  pierce  her  expression  in  the 
growing  gloom  and  failing. 

"  I  daresay  there  may  be  something  in  that,"  says  she, 
indifferently,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say.  "  Well,  and  you 
left  poor  Julia?  " 

"  Yes.  She  was  unbearable.  She  deals  in  so  many 
innuendoes  of  late  that  one  can  scarcely  follow  her.  At 
all  events  to  attempt  it  is  to  be  wearied  beyond  bearing. 
I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  if  I  came  up  to 
Hume  a  little  early,  and  so  I  ordered  my  clothes  to  be 
sent  after  me." 

When  first  he  came  up  with  her  he  had  spoken  breath 
lessly,  as  one  might  who  has  been  running.  A  quick  fancy 
that  he  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  her,  and  had  hurried 
after  her  touching  her  mind,  had  raised  within  her  a  sense 
of  injury  hardly  to  be  allayed.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
very  barest  courtesy  that  she  now  answers  him. 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,"  she  says, 
icily,  taking  comfort  from  that  "  we."  Then  presently, 
"  How  have  you  offended  Julia?  " 

"  You  know  her  as  well  as  I  do  ;  you  can  understand 
how  easy  it  is  to  offend  Julia,"  replies  he  evasively.  ''  Give 
her  the  barest  inch  of  an  idea,  and  she  turns  it  into  an  ell. 
Are  you  going  home  now?  May  I  walk  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  very  coldly  ;  those  words  of  Penelope  now  cry 
loudly  to  her.  Was  there  truth  in  them  ?  "  You  can 
come,"  she  says,  "  though  I  confess  I  had  calculated  on 
having  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  all  by  myself."  This  is  not 
only  distinctly  untrue  (as  there  had  been  no  pleasure  in 
the  idea  of  the  solitary  walk  before  her)  but  extremely  un- 
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civil,  and  Ffrench,  whose  hopes  had  risen  high,  cools  before 
it. 

"  Don't  let  me  spoil  your  pleasure,"  says  he  suddenly. 
"  I  can  quite  understand  the  charm  that  solitude  presents 
to  most  people.  I  myself  know  it.  That  path  there," 
pointing  to  one  on  his  right,  "  leads  to  the  garden,  I  think  ; 
if  I  take  it  I  shall  be  at  Hume  almost  as  soon  as  you." 

"  Ye-es,"  says  Nan  faintly.  Her  heart  fails  her  as  she 
thinks  of  the  long  lonely  walk  that  lies  between  her  and 
home.  Disagreeable  as  Boyle's  company  may  be,  it  is  surely 
better  than  none  under  the  circumstances.  As  she  hesi 
tates,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  the  sound  of  a  gun  close 
at  hand  startles  her  and  brings  a  quick  color  to  her 
cheeks. 

"  That  must  be  George,"  says  she  hurriedly,  and  Ffrench 
noting  the  haste  and  the  sudden  flush,  comes  to  the  con 
clusion  that  best  pleases  him.  She  had  evidently  known 
•that  Hume  was  shooting  this  wood,  and  that  therefore  at 
any  moment  she  might  meet  with  him.  Hence  her  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  him,  Boyle. 

"George!"  calls  Nan.  "George."  Her  clear  young 
voice  rings  lightly  through  the  air,  and  at  length  reaches 
Hume,  who  had  been  shooting  all  the  afternoon,  and  had 
now  sent  a  last  desultory  shot — useless  because  of  the  dead 
daylight — after  a  dissipated  young  rabbit,  who  should 
have  been  abed  an  hour  ago. 

"  Here  I  am,''  says  he,  dropping  over  a  low  wall  and 
coming  towards  her.  There  is  a  smile  upon  his  face.  So 
seldom  has  his  Christian  name  been  spoken  by  her  that 
the  sound  of  it  coming  from  her  lips  is  as  music  to  him. 

The  smile  disappears,  however,  and  his  brow  clouds 
a  little,  as  he  sees  her  companion.  Clouds,  but  clears 
again  directly,  leaving,  however,  a  certain  gravity  behind 
— a  sort  of  compromise,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  ex 
pressions. 

"  Boyle  is  coming  up  to  dinner,"  says  Nan. 

"  How  d'ye  do.  Didn't  know  you  were  in  this  part  of 
the  world,"  says  Hume,  shaking  hands  with  Ffrench. 

"  Came  down  this  morning,"  says  Ffrench,  indiffer 
ently. 

"  Had  good  sport  ?  "  asks  Nan,  turning  to  her  husband, 
and,  to  his  everlasting  amazement,  tucking  her  arm  quite 
confidentially  into  his.  Truly,  she  is  a  woman  of  many 
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moods — impossible  to  understand.  Only  this  morning  she 
had  treated  Hume  to  a  very  considerable  show  of  temper, 
all  about  nothing  really  when  he  came  to  look  into  it.  She 
had  given  him  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  a  piece  of  her 
mind,  though  he  had  had  so  many  pieces  already  that 
he  might  reasonably  be  supposed  by  this  time  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  it.  Finally,  she  had  left  him, 
with  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  in  her  opinion  he  was 
one  of  the  poorest  creatures  it  had  ever  been  her  misfortune 
to  meet,  and  here  she  is  now  smuggling  her  little  pretty 
hand  through  the  arm  of  the  poorest  creature,  and  appar 
ently  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with  him.  It  occurs  to 
Hume,  in  a  half-amused  puzzlement,  that  a  few  more  of 
these  startling  alterations  and  his  brain  will  give  way. 

Meantime, Nan  is  chatting  gaily,  brightly,  glancing  a  little 
defiantly  as  she  does  so  at  Ffrench  over  her  husband's 
shoulder.  The  woodland  path  is  narrow,  and  Ffrench  is 
constrained  therefore  to  walk  behind  them.  A  sensation 
of  relief,  of  protection,  has  raised  Nan's  mercurial  tem 
perament  to  the  seventh  heavens,  and  she  is  now  as  happy 
as  though  there  is  no  smallest  thing  in  all  her  life  to  trouble 
her. 

This  frame  of  mind  supports  her  through  all  the  evening. 
It  helps  her  even  to  the  selection  of  a  gown  that  makes  her 
a  very  vision  of  beauty  when  she  sweeps  down  to  dinner 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  who  love  her. 

There  is  a  slight  touch  of  coldness,  of  suspicion  in  her 
manner  towards  Ffrench,  that  inflames  the  unhappy  pas 
sion  that  is  demoralizing  him,  and  kills  the  last  germs  of 
good  in  a  character  not  at  any  time  finely  wrought. 

Something  in  his  whole  air  and  bearing  to-night  in  a 
subtle,  unaccountable  way  so  far  offends  Nan,  that  her 
beauty,  towards  the  close  of  the  night  grows  imperious, 
and  it  is  with  reluctant  fingers  and  a  cold,  smileless  face 
she  accepts  his  adieux.  Yet  she  could  hardly  have  ex 
plained  to  herself  where  the  offence  lay,  and,  when  he  is 
gone,  stands  tapping  dreamily  upon  a  quaint  little  table 
at  her  elbow,  trying  vainly  to  arrange  and  fix  her  accusa 
tion.  Is  it  all  imagination,  born  of  Penelope's  warning, 
or — that  old  story — did  it  still  live  ? 

The  thought  is  intolerable.  The  very  suspicion  of  it 
angers  her  almost  beyond  endurance.  She  had  believed 
him  when  he  spoke  of — or  had  implied,  rather — his  love 
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for  Penelope.  If  he  had  lied  to  her  in  that  instance,  mak 
ing  use  of  her  own  sister  to  shield  from  her  his  guilty  affec 
tion  for  herself,  he  was  base  above  his  fellows.  The 
impatient  taps  upon  the  table  grow  louder,  and  at  last,  as 
if  unable  to  bear  her  thoughts  in  silence  any  longer,  the 
words  break  from  her. 

"  If — if  that  is  true,  he  has  been  insufferably  impertinent !" 
says  she  aloud,  her  supple  figure  growing  rigid,  in  an  angry 
haughtiness. 

"  Has  he  ?  "  says  Hume  calmly.  He  had  entered  the 
room  without  her  hearing  him,  and  now  leaning  against  the 
piano  looks  at  her  over  the  top  of  it. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

'  His  sweetest  friend,  or  hardest  foe, 

Best  angel,  or  worst  devil ; 

I  either  hate  or  love  him  so, 

I  can't  be  merely  civil." 

NAN  starts  violently.  Ceasing  the  impatient  drumming, 
she  looks  round  at  him,  a  disturbed,  angry,  lovely  creature. 
Her  white  gown  rustles  as  though  a  nervous  trembling  had 
run  through  all  her  limbs,  and  the  pearls  round  her  throat 
rise  and  fall  with  the  heaving  of  her  bosom.  She  had  been 
lost  in  unpleasant  speculation,  and  this  sudden  coming  back 
to  cvery-day  topics  has  both  alarmed  and  annoyed  her. 
Honestly,  too,  it  takes  but  a  little  thing  at  any  time  to  raise 
within  her  breast  an  antagonistic  feeling  towards  Hume. 

The  latter  gazes  at  her  with  mingled  emotions,  passionate 
longing,  settled  despair.  Of  late  it  has  seemed  to  him  that 
to  hope  still  longer  is  but  to  give  place  to  folly.  She  will 
never  care  for  him.  Her  strange  friendliness  of  the  after 
noon  had  not  deceived  him  one  whit.  He  is  tired  of  her 
caprices  by  this  time.  And,  perhaps,  coquette  as  she  is 
to  her  heart's  core,  it  was  but  with  a  view  to  enraging 
Ffrench  that  she  had  thus  slipped  her  arm  within  his — 
Hume's — and  chattered  to  him  with  that  pretty  enforced 
gaiety. 

He  had  been  civility  itself  to  Ffrench  all  the  evening. 
He  took,  indeed,  a  special  pleasure  at  all  times  in  shower- 
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ing  upon  him  every  courtesy  within  his  power.  It  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  feel  a  contempt  for  a  man,  who, 
whilst  knowing  himself  in  love  with  the  wife,  was  still  equal 
to  accepting  hospitality  from  the  husband,  and  mixed, 
therefore,  with  the  unvarying  politeness  he  ever  showed 
him,  there  was  a  large  pinch  of  malevolence,  impossible  to 
subdue.  To  press  courtesies  upon  Ffrench,  and  see  him 
accept  them,  gave  him  a  sense  of  bitter  enjoyment,  the 
extent  of  which  could  only  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
baseness  betrayed  by  the  recipient  of  them.  To  sit  face 
to  face  with  Ffrench  and  know  him  to  be  a  traitor,  gave 
him  a  sense  of  moral  superiority  that  was  soothing  ; — a 
paltry  kind  of  vengeance  no  doubt,  but  we  are  all  human. 

He  had  purposely  kept  aloof  from  the  drawing-room  to 
night.  It  was  a  sort  of  wounding  pleasure  to  himself  to 
know  that  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  fellow  at  all — that 
he  could  give  him  freely  to  understand  that  he  feared  him 
in  no  wise.  On  the  stroke  of  eleven  he  had  strolled  into 
the  room  where  Ffrench  and  his  wife  sat,  to  beg  the  former 
to  stay  a  little  longer,  when  he  rose  to  depart.  He  had 
followed  him  into  the  hall  to  impress  upon  him  one  of  his 
choicest  cigars,  and  if  he  had  not  been  able  entirely  to 
control  the  superciliousness  that  marked  his  tone,  Ffrench, 
at  least,  had  not  seemed  to  notice  it. 

He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  the  drawing-room 
once  his  guests  had  departed,  but  to-night  a  sudden  long 
ing  to  see  Nan  again  had  induced  him  to  do  so ;  yet  now, 
as  he  watches  her  beautiful  face  turned  upon  him  with 
petulance,  a  wish  that  he  had  taken  his  usual  way  to  the 
smoking-room  instead  is  strong  upon  him.  His  face  is 
quite  calm,  however,  as  he  returns  her  gaze  steadily,  and  a 
desire  to  learn  the  meaning  of  her  words  keeps  him  where 
he  is. 

"  How  you  startled  me  !  "  says  Nan  with  a  frown.  "  What 
a  habit  that  is,  entering  a  room  without  giving  a  sign  of 
your  coming  ;  I  really  wish  you  would  cure  yourself  of  such 
horrid  ways." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  blame  your  thoughts,  not  me. 
They  were  evidently  engrossing,"  says  he  slowly.  Nan 
with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  goes  over  to  the  fire,  and 
sinking  into  an  armchair,  leans  forward,  her  elbow  on  her 
knee,  her  chin  in  her  hand.  Hume,  remaining  standing  by 
the  piano,  lets  one  finger  travel  slowly,  mechanically,  ovei 
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the  light  shade  of  dust  that  the  evening  has  laid  upon  the 
top  of  it.  Mechanically,  after  a  bit  the  finger  forms  a  word, 
"  Impertinent." 

"  And  to  her,"  says  he  to  himself,  drawing  his  breath 
sharply. 

Straightening  himself  and  going  up  to  the  fire,  he  leans 
his  back  against  the  mantel-piece  and  looks  down  at  her. 

"  Did  Ffrench  annoy  you  ?  "  asks  he,  bluntly. 

The  hot  blood  mounts  to  her  forehead,  but  she  shrugs 
her  shoulders  as  before. 

"  I  never  let  anyone  annoy  me,"  says  she  coldly,  "  ex 
cept  you.  I  can't  help  you,  of  course." 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  continue  to  annoy  you  for  a  few 
minutes.  If  he  didn't  annoy  you,  why  did  you  call  him 
impertinent  a  while  since  ?  " 

"  Now,  once  for  all,"  says  Nan,  sitting  up,  "  I'm  not 
goingto.be  put  into  a  microscope  for  you  to  examine  at 
your  leisure.  I  decline  to  be  cross-questioned.  If  I 
happened  to  let  fall  that  word  '  impertinent '  who  shall  say 
it  was  applied  to  Boyle  ?  " 

"  You  are  growing  as  ingenious  as  himself,"  says  he,  with 
a  slight  sneer. 

"  Well,  supposing  it  was  about  Boyle,"  says  she,  angrily  ; 
"what  then?  I  was  only  thinking  that  if  he  did  so-and-so 
he  was  behaving  abominably.  No  more  than  that.  -I  have 
yet  to  prove  that  he  did  so  behave." 

"You  will  not  tell  me,  then,  what  it  was  all  about?" 
shifting  his  position  as  if  to  leave  her. 

"  Oh,  if  you  must  know,"  cries  she,  shutting  up  her  fan 
with  a  vehement  little  snap,  "stay  and  hear  it.  He  told 
me  this  morning — or  at  all  events  gave  me  to  understand 
— that  he  had  set  his  affections  on  Penelope,  and  to-night 
— somehow — I  saw  cause  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he 
said." 

"  And  the  cause  ?  ' 

"  You  are  insatiable,"  retorts  she  with  a  vexed  laugh. 
"  But  here,  I  cannot  answer  you,  simply  because  I  can't 
answer  myself.  It  was  a  mere  impression." 

"  Do  you  really  find  enjoyment  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
Nan  ?  "  asks  he,  gravely,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
"  I  hardly  think  it.  And  I  fear  it  will  bring  you  trouble 
some  day.  I  know  it  is  useless  my  speaking  to  you, 
but " 
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11  The  whole  thing  is  useless,"  cries  Nan,  throwing  out 
her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  I  suppose  that  you 
still  think  I  am  encouraging  Boyle  in  a  folly,  dead  six 
months  ago,  if  it  ever  lived  ;  and  it  is  vain  for  me  to  assure 
you  that  you  judge  me  falsely.  Oh  !  bother  Boyle  !  "  cries 
she,  suddenly  springing  to  her  feet.  "  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  I  had  never  seen  him." 

"  You  needn't  see  him  any  more,"  says  Hume,  slowly. 

"  If  you  think  that,  you  don't  know  him." 

"  If  you  think  I  couldn't  prevent  it,  you  don't  know  me," 
calmly. 

'"  Well,  I  won't  have  anything  unkind  said  or  done.  He 
is  unhappy  enough  as  it  is  ;  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
Julia,  who  is  just  like  a  weathercock.  And  if  he  is  in  love 
with  Penelope,  why,  he  hasn't  a  chance  there." 

"  And  in  the  meantime  you  are  letting  people  gossip  about 
you.  You,"  with  meaning,  ''who  so  shrink  from  gossip.1' 

She  turns  slowly  from  him,  until  only  her  profile  can  be 
seen.  Watching  her  rather  anxiously  now,  he  knows  that 
she  has  grown  very  white. 

"  Don't  remind  me  of  that  time — don't  ?  "  she  says  in  a 
voice  hardly  above  a  whisper. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Hume,  hastily.  "  I  had  no 
idea  that —  I  am  sorry  you  look  back  upon  it  all  in 
that  way." 

"  Never  mind,"  says  she,  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of  her 
hand,  as  though  declining  to  discuss  i1:.  "As  a  fact,  I  never 
look  back  upon  it.  The  memory  is  too  hateful.  And  as  to 
gossip  associating  itself  with  my  name  in  this  case,"  flash 
ing  round  at  him,  "  I  don't  believe  it.  You,  and  you 
alone,  seek  to  make  mischief  out  of  it." 

"  That  is  unfair.  Besides,  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
has  argued  the  matter  with  you — hopelessly,  certainly. 
Your  aunt,  Mrs.  Manly,  has  spoken  to  you,  I  think." 

"  Julia  !  Oh,  Julia  is  a  fool/'  says  Nan,  reseating  herself, 
and  throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair,  as  if  argument  has 
come  to  an  end.  "  She  says  now  that  your  conduct  towards 
me  was  delightfully  romantic." 

Something  in  the  disgust  of  her  tone,  something  in  the 
thought  of  Mrs.  Manly  advocating  his  cause,  strikes  Hume 
as  comic,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  bursts  out  laughing. 

"  Does  she?  By  Jove  !"  say  he,  "  I'm  inclined  to  think 
I  haven't  done  justice  to  Julia.  I  owe  her  something  for 
that.  I  wonder  what  she  would  like." 
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"  Like  ?  "  rousing  herself  to  sit  up  and  stare  at  him. 

"  What  sort  of  a  present,  I  mean,"  says  he. 

"  You  shan't  give  Julia  a  present,"  says  Nan,  now  effec 
tually  interested.  "  I  won't  have  it." 

"Why?"  coldly. 

"  She's  the  very  worst  friend  I  have.  She  does  nothing 
but  say  unkind  things  of  me  to  the  girls,  and  to  you.  No, 
no  ;  you  shall  not  flatter  her  like  that." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  expect  to  control  my  actions," 
says  Hume,  icily.  "  I  shall  certainly  do  as  I  choose  in 
this  matter.  Why  should  I  not  make  your  aunt  a  present? 
I  am  going  up  to  Cork  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  look  out  for 
something  that  will  please  her." 

"To  Cork  to-morrow!  Are  you  really  going  up  to 
morrow  ?  I'll  go  too,"  cries  Nan,  with  avidity,  forgetting 
her  grievances  in  this  new  thought.  "  I'm  tired  of  being 
here.  A  change  will  be  delightful." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  coldly. 

"  What  is  out  of  the  question  ?  "  turning  eyes  full  of  the 
most  intense  astonishment  on  him.  When  before  did  he 
say  no  to  a  request  of  her's  ? 

"  Your  coming  with  me  to  town  to-morrow.  I  am  going 
strictly  on  business,  and  could  not  possibly  pay  any  atten 
tion  to  you." 

"  I  shouldn't  want  you  to,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  promptly. 

"  I  daresay  not,"  grimly.  "  But  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  get  about  by  yourself.  You  know  nothing  of  Cork. 
Besides,  I  shall  just  run  by  the  9.40  train,  and  come  down 
again  by  the  3.15.  You'd  be  fagged  to  death,  and  gain 
nothing  by  it." 

"  I  should  gain  a  few  hours'  escape  out  of  this  dull  place 
at  all  events,  and  besides,"  struck  by  a  sudden  happy 
thought,  "  why  come  home  by  the  afternoon  train  ?  Why 
not  stay  there  ?  I  want  to  go  to  the  theatre.  Toole  is  there 
now,  playing  c  The  Don.'  I  feel  as  if  I  must  see  him.  You 
could" — with  a  touch  of  cajolery,  mixed  with  a  pout — 
"  take  me  if  you  liked." 

"  Well,"  unmoved  by  this  attempt  at  corruption,  and 
wisely  refusing  to  look  at  her,  "  say  I  don't  like,  then." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  want  to  take  me?  " 
demands  Mrs.  Hume,  sitting  bolt  upright  this  time,  as  if  to 
examine  his  features  more  closely,  and  make  sure  that  she 
had  heard  him  aright.  Good  heavens  !  Is  it  possible  her 
ears  have  not  deceived  her  ? 
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"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  says  Hume  impatiently.  And  then — 
"  I  couldn't  stay  there  for  the  night.  It  is  specially 
important  that  I  should  get  back  here  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  told  Harley  to  meet  me  here  to-morrow  night.  If 
you  troubled  yourself  to  think  of  anything,  you  would 
understand  that  those  leases  must  be  looked  into  without 
delay.  It  will  put  me  out  extremely  if  you  persist  in  this 
foolish  fancy." 

"  Very  well.  I  don't  care.  I  shall  persist,"  says  she,  with 
a  mutinous  glance  at  him  from  under  her  long  lashes,  that 
only  makes  her  look  like  a  naughty  child. 

He  looks  at  her  with  deep  sadness.  If  only  she  loved 
him,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  fold  her  in  his  arms,  and  kiss 
away  that  rebellious  little  frown  from  her  brow,  and  the 
wrath  from  out  of  her  eyes. 

"  If  I  am  persistent,"  says  she,  "  and — a  trouble  to  you, 
thank  yourself  for  it.  You  married  me  in  spite  of  me ;  it 
isn't  my  fault  that  I  am  your  wife  ;  and  now  you  have  me 
I'm  going  to  make  myself  as  troublesome  as  ever  I  possibly 
can." 

"  That  threat  loses  its  force,"  says  he,  "  when  I  call  to 
mind  your  conduct  ever  since  I  married  you."  It  is  perhaps 
the  bitterest  thing  he  has  ever  said  to  her. 

A  sudden  silence  seems  to  have  caught  and  held  her. 
She  looks  at  him  with  a  very  strange  expression,  and  at  last 
rises  to  her  feet. 

"  Are  you  sorry  you  married  me  ?  "  asks  she,  not  angrily 
or  mournfully,  but  in  a  tone  he  has  never  heard  her  use 
before. 

"  Yes,"  returns  he,  stormily,  all  his  passion  and  grief 
and  despair  breaking  forth  at  last,  "  unfeignedly  sorry.  I 
would  to  heaven  I  had  never  seen  you.  Each  moment  of 
my  life  is  a  separate  misery  because  of  you.  Do  you  think 
I  am  made  of  stone  ?  that  I  have  no  feeling  ?  I  have  ruined 
your  life  and  my  own.  If  you  want  revenge  you  have  it 
now  in  that  confession." 

He  moves  abruptly  by  her  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  says  she,  quickly,  and  he  pauses  to 
look  back  at  her  She  is  a  little  pale,  but  neither  angry 
nor  aggrieved.  There  is  only  that  new  great  wonder  in  her 
eyes.  "  About  to-morrow,"  she  says.  "  I  will  not  go  with 
you.  I  will  spare  you  a  few  miserable  moments,  at  all 
events.  You  shall  have  one  long  happy  day  all  to  your 
self  ! " 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

— "  Was  it  touch  of  human  passion, 
Made  you  woman  in  a  fashion — 
Beauty  Clare." 

SHE  is  as  good  as  her  word.  She  puts  in  no  appearance 
at  breakfast  next  morning,  and  when  Hume  returns  from 
Cork  after  consulting  his  solicitor  it  is  to  find  she  has  gone 
to  Rathmore,  and  has  left  a  message  to  the  effect  that  she 
will  not  be  back  ("  home "  is  a  word  she  persistently 
refuses  to  use  in  connection  with  the  Castle)  until  the  fol 
lowing  day. 

Hume,  stricken  with  remorse,  spends  a  terrible  evening. 
All  day  long  indeed,  he  has  been  haunted  by  fears  of  what 
his  impulsive  words  might  have  done.  She  would  be 
certain  to  resent  them,  but  how  ?  The  very  uncertainty 
that  clouds  the  answer  to  this  momentous  question  enlarges 
the  fear  of  it,  and  renders  him  doubly  unhappy.  He  should 
not  have  spoken  to  her  like  that ;  and  yet  when  he  said  he 
regretted  his  marriage  with  her,  his  thoughts  were  for  her 
more  than  for  himself.  Surely  he  had  ruined  her  life. 

One  little  gleam  of  sunshine  stood  to  him  all  through. 
If  she  had  not  wanted  to  marry  him,  surely  she  had  not 
wanted  to  marry  any  other.  He  was  as  certain,  as  he  was 
of  an  hereafter,  that  she  cared  in  no  smallest  degree  for 
Ffrench.  On  this  thought  he  dwelt,  as  though  in  it  alone 
lay  salvation  from  the  fears  and  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him — though  not  for  a  moment  did  he  delude  himself  into 
the  belief  that  she  yet  might  care  for  him.  Too  much  time 
had  been  given  for  that,  and  there  was  no  result. 

"  No  !  I  am  not  the  fellow  to  suit  her,"  he  tells  himself 
despondingly  now,  as  he  paces  up  and  down  his  library, 
the  morning  after  his  return  from  Cork ;  wondering 
anxiously  when  she  will  return.  Supposing  she  should  not 
return  at  all !  His  heart  almost  ceases  to  beat  as  this  idea 
comes  to  him. 

Had  that  single  message  of  hers,  saying  that  she  was 
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going  to  sleep  at  Rathmore,  meant  more  than  on  the  outer 
surface  appeared  ?  Was  it  but  a  preliminary  to  a  more 
decisive  step?  She  had  no  love  for  him,  that  he  knew, 
and  his  last  words  to  her  might  have  roused  within  her  a 
desire — a  longing — to  place  between  him  and  her  a  barrier 
that  he  might  not  overstep.  Supposing  she  were  never  to 
return  ;  that  she  should  demand  from  him  a  separation. 
He  stands  still  as  one  might  who  is  stunned,  and  tries  to 
compel  himself  to  think  this  out. 

And  as  he  so  stands,  a  sound  comes  to  him  of  laughter 
and  running  steps,  and  merry  words,  all  mingled  into  one 
joyous  whole.  The  door  is  burst  open,  and  Nan,  her 
face  alight  with  mirth  and  mischief,  and  a  delightful  pre 
tence  at  terror,  rushes  into  the  room,  closely  pursued  by 
Bartle. 

She  glances  wildly  round  her,  sees  Hume,  and  without 
a  second's  hesitation  flies  to  him,  and  literally  flings  herself 
into  his  arms. 

"  Save  me,  save  me  ! "  cries  she  in  little  broken  breaths 
of  laughter,  clinging  to  him  with  both  her  arms.  Her 
lovely  face  is  close  to  his,  he  can  hear  her  heart  beat 
against  his  own,  yet  she  never  looks  at  him,  her  whole 
mirthful  soul  is  bent  on  the  thought  that  she  has  triumphed 
over  her  pursuer. 

"  Pah  !  "  says  she  impertinently,  making  a  pretty  grimace 
at  Bartle  over  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"  Well,  I  call  that  beastly  mean,"  says  Bartle,  who  has 
not  yet  quite  ceased  to  be  a  boy.  "  First  you  take  advan 
tage  of  its  being  April  Fool's  day  to  insult  me,  and  then 
you  fly  from  a  just  vengeance,  and  having  found  a  secure 
shelter,  you  turn  and  insult  me  again.  I  put  it  to  you, 
Hume,  is  that  decent  behavior?  " 

But  Hume  finds  no  words  in  which  to  answer  him.  All 
at  once  his  soul  seems  to  have  risen  in  revolt  against  the 
thoughtless  cruelty  of  this  one  woman  on  whom  its  hopes 
are  set.  It  is  at  an  end  now ; 

"  All  the  hope  and  the  fear  and  the  sorrow." 

He  will  finish  with  it  once  for  all,  and  put  a  period  to  his 
misery. 

A  very  agony  of  regret  for  his  own  remorse  of  last  night 
and  this  morning  makes  him  tighten  his  grasp  upon  the 
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slender  creature  resting  so  tranquilly,  with  so  little  emotion, 
within  his  grasp.  He  had  cared  so  dreadfully,  had  so 
fretted  himself  for  the  pain  that  he  believed  she  was 
enduring,  and  she — she  had  not  cared  at  all. 

He  was  so  little  to  her,  that  an  unkind  word  from  him, 
had  no  smallest  power  to  sting  her.  During  all  these  past 
hours  when  he  was  eating  his  heart  out,  lest  he  should 
have  hopelessly  offended  her,  she  had  given  no  thought  to 
him — had  -been  one  of  the  gayest  in  that  merry  home 
circle,  to  which  she  clung  with  an  affection,  absorbing, 
complete,  and  from  which  she  jealously  excluded  him. 

The  very  insouciance  of  her  manner  to  him — the  light 
ness  with  which  she  had  just  now  thrown  herself  into  his 
embrace,  proved  more  than  all  that  had  gone  before  that 
he  was  less  than  nothing  to  her. 

He  was  a  means  of  escape  from  Bartle,  he  gave  "her  a 
chance  of  triumphing  over  that  determined  pursuer,  that 
was  all !  She  regarded  him  as  she  might  a  friendly  wall 
behind  which  she  could  safely  hide  herself.  Anybody  else 
would  have  done  quite  as  well. 

The  red  flush  that  had  mounted  to  his  brow  when  first 
she  had  precipitated  herself  upon  him  like  a  fragrant 
whirlwind  has  died  now.  He  looks  altogether  very  much 
as  usual  in  spite  of  the  angry  heart  throbs,  and  the  raging 
sense  of  injustice,  that  are  consuming  him. 

"  Pouf  !  a  fig  for  you  !  "  cries  Nan,  airily,  nodding  at  her 
brother.  "Mean?  Who  is  mean?  Except  the  man — 
(save  the  mark  !) — "  This  with  outrageous  insolence. 
"  Who  taunts  a  weak  woman,  and  threatens  her  with 
instant  death,  all  because  she  pinned  a  little  memorandum 
to  the  tail  of  his  coat  ?  A  memorandum  consecrated  to 
his  many  virtues  ?  " 

Here  she  goes  off  into  a  delicious  peal  of  laughter. 
Evidently  that  memorandum  had  not  been  altogether  com 
plimentary. 

"  If  I  had  caught  you  in  the  avenue,"  begins  Bartle,  who 
is  now  roaring  with  laughter  too,  "I'd  have " 

"  Finished  me?  "  audaciously.  "Well  you  didn't — you 
couldn't.  You  aren't  good  enough."  She  is  still  clinging 
to  Hume,  but  now  she  turns  as  if  to  face  Bartle  more  com 
fortably,  and  stands  leaning  her  young  svelte  figure  against 
her  husband's  shoulder.  "Why,"  cries  she  defiantly, 
"  did  you  really  think  you  could  overtake  me  ?  You 
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overrate  yourself,  my  good  boy  !  "  with  a  charming  pout. 
"  Do  you  know,"  looking  up  suddenly  at  her  husband  with 
a  lovely  smile.  "  He  hunted  me  all  the  way  from  Rath- 
more  to  this  house,  and  I  had  only  four  minutes  start  of 
him,  yet  he  could  not  catch  me  !  A  poor  creature  I  call 
him  ! " 

"  Try  it  back  again,"  said  Bartle  courageously. 

"  Tut,  sir,  bethink  you  !  Why  you  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  second  Atalanta.  I'd  enter  the  lists  with  you,  and 
such  as  you  without  a  tremor." 

"  You  tremored  very  considerably  when  you  got  to  the 
library  door,"  says  Bartle,  flinging  his  taunt  with  joy.  Nan 
laughs. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  felt  caged  then,  and  I  did  not  know  he  had 
come  back  from  Cork.  He  might  have  stayed  one  more 
night.'  There  was  no  longer  an  open  for  me  ;  this  room  to 
which  I  foolishly  had  run  was  a  mere  cul  de  sac — how  was 
I  to  escape.  But  the  gods  stood  to  me,"  cries  she  piously, 
and  once  again  she  looks  up  at  Hume.  "  How  lovely  of  you 
to  be  here  just  the  one  only  time  in  all  my  life  that  I  wanted 
you,"  says  she  with  quite  a  brilliant  touch  of  torture. 

Still  Hume  says  nothing.  Will  she  ever  go  !  Will  it 
ever  suggest  itself  to  her  to  leave  his  arms  and  stand,  or 
sit,  or  walk,  or  dance  somewhere  else. 

"  You  never  knew  such  a  gay  old  time  as  we  had  at 
Rathmore  last  night,"  she  goes  on,  laughing  now  again  as 
merrily  as  music  can.  "  We  played  '  hide  and  seek '  all 
over  the  house,  until  father  arose  in  his  wrath  and  con 
demned  us  all  to  solitary  confinement  for  a  month,  whereon 
we —  Why  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  says  she, 
drawing  back  from  him  a  little — the  better  to  read  his  face. 
"  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  No,"  says  Hume,  speaking  with  an  effort.  Will  she 
never  go.  Unconsciously  he  pushes  her  from  him,  but  so 
gently  that  she  hardly  guesses  the  meaning  of  his  action. 
It  is  an  indescribable  relief  to  him  to  put  her  in  this  way 
from  him.  If  he  could  thus  easily  separate  her  life  from 
his  for  ever  and  ever,  how  much  better  it  would  be.  Great 
heaven,  that  he  should  have  come  to  think  like  this  ! 

As  she  stands  apart  from  him,  he  breathes  more  freely, 
and  makes  an  unconscious  movement  with  his  arms  that 
speaks  of  freedom  gained. 

"  Well — you  look  it — ''  says  Nan  slowly,  and  this  time, 
with  anxiety.  "  You  are  as  white  as " 
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"  My  looks  belie  me  then,"  said  he  curtly.  "  I  am  pre- 
fectly  well." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  sorry  to  see  me  back  again,"  says 
she  with  a  rather  awkward  little  smile  ;  like  a  lightning  flash 
their  late  parting  returns  to  her,  and  the  red  blood  rushes 
to  her  brow.  Until  now  she  had  hardly  expended  a  thought 
on  it,  but  something  in  his  face  quickens  her  imagination. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  returns  he  bitterly. 

Bartle.  who  is  outside  all  this,  takes  it  as  jest,  and  gives 
Nan's  arm  a  friendly  pinch. 

"  One  in  the  eye  for  you,"  says  he,  with  a  chuckle.  "  I 
am  avenged  !  A  thousand  thanks,  Hume,  and  farewell. 
Duty  calls  me  !  "  At  the  door  he  looks  back,  gives  up 
tragedy  and  returns  to  sanity.  "  Keep  that  up,  George," 
says  he  maliciously.  "  It  will  do  her  a  world  of  good  ; 
bring  her  down  a  peg  or  two.  She  wants  it.  She's  so  con 
ceited  now,  that  no  decent  citizen  can  come  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  her." 

Having  dexterously  avoided  the  cushion  Nan  has  sent 
flying  at  his  head,  he  closes  the  door,  and  is  heard  presently 
singing  down  the  hall.  His  footsteps  grow  less  and  less, 
and  now  are  gone,  and  the  two  left  standing  in  the  library 
•grow  embarrassed  over  a  silence  that  threatens  to  be  ever 
lasting. 

Nan,  being  the  woman,  is  of  course  the  one  to  break  it. 

"  You  are  angry,"  says  she  plaintively,  glancing  at  him 
sideways,  in  a  half  uncertain  fashion.  "  You  are  angry  with 
me  still,  after  all  this  time  !" 

Angry  with  her!  He  had  believed  her  angry  with  him. 
It  was  of  so  little  consequence  to  her  that  she  has  already 
forgotten  the  rights  of  her  case. 

"  I  was  never  angry,"  says  he  coldly. 

"  No  ?  Really  ?  "  as  if  relieved  certainly,  but  still  in 
doubt.  "  You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  !  "  more  coldly  still. 

"  That's  all  right  then,"  says  Nan,  seating  herself  with 
all  the  air  of  one  eager  to  begin  a  long  and  exhaustive 
examination.  "  Come,  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  your 
visit  to  Cork.  Did  you  enjoy  yourself?  Did  you  see 
anyone  ?  Were  the  shops  nice  ?  Did  you  bring  me  any 
thing  ?  " 

"  No,"  shortly. 

A  pause. 
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"  Nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

Longer  pause. 

"  I  hope,"  with  sudden  suspicion,  and  peering  into  his 
face,  "  you  didn't  bring  Julia  anything?  " 

"No." 

"  You  were  in  a  generous  mood,"  -says  she  with  a  little 
sniff.  "  However,  I  am  glad  you  left  Julia  out  too.  To 

bring  her  something,  and  me  nothing,  would When 

you  were  gone,  I  said  to  myself  I  had  been  a  little  mean 
about  her,  and  that  after  all  why  shouldn't  she  get  a  pre 
sent  if  you  wished  to  give  it.  Then  I  thought  you  would 
hardly  go  to  Cork  and  forget  me.  Now — well —  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  stayed  hours  in  a  town  and  bought  noth 
ing?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you  so." 

"  Not  even  anything  for  yourself? — a  snuff-box  say,  or  a 
crutch — or,"  with  a  saucy  glance — "  a  rod  of  iron  where 
with  to  reduce  me  to  order  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"It  is  inexplicable,"  says  she.  "With  plenty  of  money 

in  one's  pocket  to  so  waste  one's  time  is There  must 

be  something  the  matter  with  you,"  with  conviction,  "  you 
are  not  well.  Eh?  " 

"  Do  I  look  ill?  "  impatiently. 

"  You  look  queer  at  all  events,"  with  a  careful  reading  of 
his  countenance  as  she  speaks.  "  Stern.  Ogreish.  As 
if  you  were  just  going  to  condemn  someone  to  the  gal 
lows." 

"  My  looks  are  unfortunate,"  says  he  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  Well — but —  -"  she  stops  short,  struck  by  an  over 
whelming  idea.  Something  of  the  situation  she  has  caught, 
and  with  her  usual  impulsiveness  goes  beyond  it.  She 
rises  abruptly  to  her  feet.  "  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind," 
she  says,  "  you  hate  me.  Isn't  that  it?  " 

"  Don't,  Nan  !  "  commands  he  with  a  frown.  There's  a 
terrible  pain  at  his  heart.  Oh  !  that  he  could  hate  her !  "  I 
wish  you  would  leave  me,"  says  he,  presently  conquering 
himself  so  far  that  his  tone  now  is  gentle,  if  tired  to  the 
last  degree.  "  You  were  right  awhile  ago.  I  don't  feel 
well." 

Anything  to  get  rid  of  her  in  his  present  mood  !  This 
mild  falsehood  takes  effect. 
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"  I  knew  it,"  cries  she,  coming  closer  to  him.  "  I  felt 
you  were  unlike  yourself."  Her  pretty  face  is  upturned  to 
his,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  sees  that  it  has  paled 
visibly,  and  that  it  is  no  common  anxiety  that  is  disturbing 
her. 

She  has  a  good  heart,  poor  child,  after  all — he  tells  him 
self.  In  spite  of  her  careless  cruelty,  she  can  feel  compas 
sion  for  any  one  in  trouble.  Anyone — it  does  not  matter 
whom. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  says  she.  "  What  has 
happened  ?  Ah  !  you  know  I  told  you  not  to  go  to  Cork 
without  me,  yet  you  would.  You  look,"  wrinkling  up  her 
brows,  "  like  fever  I  think." 

"  As  I  told  you  before,  my  face  is  deceptive,"  says  he. 
"  Believe  nothing  that  it  tells  you.  Fever  is  far  from  me. 
But  I  have  a  headache  ;  I  am  tired  ;  anything  you  like 
that  requires  solitude.  Go,  Nan."  He  leads  her  gently  to 
the  door. 

"  You  won't  let  me  help  you  then  ?  "  asks  she  wistfully, 
lingering  upon  the  threshold. 

"  You  could  not,"  says  he,  with  mournful  meaning, 
closing  the  door  upon  her. 

She,  of  all  others,  could  not  help  him ;  flinging  himself 
into  a  chair  he  acknowledges  this  sad  fact  promptly,  with 
out  troubling  himself  to  argue  about  it.  What  madness  it 
was  in  the  old  days  to  believe  that  love  could  work  its  way 
to  the  perfecting  of  a  great  desire.  Love,  that  "  Mighty 
Lord,"  as  old  Chaucer  calls  him,  that  little  lump  of  leaven 
that  sweetens  all  the  evil  upon  earth,  had  failed  Hume. 
There  is  for  him  no  help  anywhere. 

He  had  so  believed  in  the  power  of  his  own  affection  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  !  There  is  nothing  anywhere  so 
hard  to  repel  as  love,  thoroughly  given.  We  can  forgive 
so  much  to  the  he  or  she  who  honestly  likes  us.  Their 
love  is  a  lever  that  lifts  all  barriers.  They  may  be  poor, 
insignificant,  ungodly  even — yet  we  condone  their  sins. 
We  like  them  better  than  the  unco guid.  Some  small  charm 
we  suddenly  find  in  them,  some  little,  little  grace  ridi 
culously  out  of  proportion  to  their  supposed  huge  mass  of 
faults,  and  because  of  it  we  forget  the  rest  and  take  them 
to  our  hearts.  And  all  because  this  or  that  creature  con 
siders  us  the  best  on  earth  !  So  vain  is  man  ! 

But  Nan  had  not  been  so  beguiled.     She  had  refused  to 
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hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  she  had  been  as  a 
deaf  adder.  His  love  had  in  no  wise  touched  her.  Yet 
it  was  stronger  than  most.  And  love  surely  is  greater  than 
hate,  more  enduring  than  jealousy  ;  yet  his  head  failed  him. 

''Still  here?"  says  Nan  thrusting  her  charming  head 
inside  the  door.  "  How  foolish  !  Why  don't  you  go  up 
stairs  and  lie  down  ?  See,  I've  brought  you  some  Cologne 
water.  Nothing  so  refreshing  when  one's  head  is  aching. 
There  now,"  laying  her  soft  saturated  palm  against  his 
forehead.  "  Isn't  that  nice  ?  " 

"  Very,"  says  Hume  miserably,  pressing  the  kindly  little 
hand  more  closely  against  his  brow,  and  then  with  a  sudden 
impulsive  passion  against  his  lips. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

"  What  should  we  discover,  under 
That  seductive  mask,  I  wonder." 

"  WELL,  I'll  be  glad  when  this  dinner  is  over,"  says  Nan 
with  a  little  yawn.  "  To-night  we  shall  entertain  our 
neighbors  for  the  last  time  for  some  months  I  hope,  and 
to-morrow — sing  ho  !  for  London.  You'll  be  glad  to  come, 
Pen  ?  " 

"  Rather,"  says  Penelope,  laconically.  She  is  a  very 
different  Penelope  to-day  to  what  she  was  last  week.  Her 
blue  eyes  are  brilliant,  her  lips  red — a  very  pretty  color  is 
dyeing  her  soft  cheeks. 

"  What !  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  must  leave  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,"  says  Penelope,  the  pretty  color  deep 
ening.  "  He  says — that  perhaps — that  in  fact  it  is  very 
likely  he  may  be  able  to  spare  a  week  or  two  in  June  and 
run  over  to  see  us." 

Nan  laughs. 

"I  think  it  very  likely  too,"  says  she.  "Pouf!  how 
warm  it  grows  !  You  had  a  hot  walk  up  here,  darling,  take 
off  your  hat  and  rest  yourself.  Are  they  sending  up  your 
luggage  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  all  packed  except  my  dress  for  this  evening. 
Oh  !  Nan,  what  a  lovely  dress  it  is,  and  how  good  you 
always  are  to  me." 
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"Well,  as  it  is  Freddy's  last  chance  of  seeing  you  until 
next  month,  I  thought  I'd  give  him  something  to  remem^ 
ber,"  says  Nan.  "  You  do  look  nice  in  pink,  I'll  say 
that  for  you.  And  now  go  straight  upstairs  and  lie  down  ; 
on  second  thoughts  I  have  decided  that  a  lounge  here  will 
be  of  no  earthly  value  to  you,  and  the  long  journey  to 
morrow  may  knock  you  up,  unless  you  are  well  prepared 
for  it." 

"  Is  a  dance  the  night  before  a  preparation  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  dance.  If  the  others  will,  and  I've  asked 
a  good  many  for  the  evening,  that  is  nothing  to  you.  Now, 
Pen,  do  be  sensible.  You  know  you  are  as  yet  far  from 
strong.  Well,  if  you  won't  promise,  I'll  certainly  speak  to 
Freddy  about  it.  He  will  keep  you  in  order." 

Penelope  laughs  as  she  gathers  up  her  hat  and  prepares 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  He  has  asked  me  to  give  him  all  the  waltzes,"  she  says 
maliciously,  looking  back  at  her  sister  before  finally  closing 
the  door ;  after  which  she  runs  up  the  broad  beautiful 
staircase  to  her  room,  singing  to  herself  in  a  sweet  voice 
and  low  for  pure  lightness  of  a  happy  heart. 

Nan,  who  would  probably  have  followed  her  to  remon 
strate  still  further  with  her,  is  checked  by  a  shadow  that 
darkens  one  of  the  windows.  Turning,  she  sees  it  is  Hume, 
and  throwing  up  the  window,  she  lets  him  step  into  the 
library  from  the  verandah  outside. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  asks  she  indifferently. 

"  At  the  Point.  I  wanted  to  see  Leslie  about  that  young 
mare.  I  met  Julia  there." 

"  Yes  ?  " — something  in  his  tone  makes  her  look  up  at 
him. 

"She  told  me Have  you  heard  the  news  about 

your  cousin?" 

"  I  have  heard  nothing.     He  is  not  ill  ?  "  anxiously. 

"  Not  that  I  heard.  He  is  going  abroad,  however ;  he 
has  exchanged  into  a  regiment  ordered  to  India." 

"  No  !  "  says  Nan  in  a  long  drawn  out  breath.  A  sense 
of  instant  relief  comes  to  her.  Thank  goodness  !  If  this 
be  true  she  will  be  troubled  with  him  no  longer. 

"  Yes.  It  is  true.  Julia  told  me  herself.  He  came 
down  last  night.  To  bid  her  farewell  she  says."  He 
pauses.  "  He  is  not  leaving  until  to-morrow  evening,"  he 
says  presently,  flicking  a  little  dust  off  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat. 
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<l  Good  gracious  !    And  Julia  is  dining  here  to-night." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  But  what  will  she  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Bring  him,  I  should  think." 

Nan  looks  at  him  angrily. 

"  You  are  a  mass  of  contradictions,"  cries  she  in  high 
wrath.  "  First  you  spend  your  time  accusing  me  of  flirting 
with  that  miserable  Boyle,  and  commanding  me  to  desist 
from  it,  and  now  when  I  don't  want  to  see  him  at  all,  you 
turn  round  and  order  me  to  invite  him  to  dinner." 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  was  either  commanding  or  ordering 
you,"  says  Hume.  "  I  merely  suggested  to  you  that,  as 
your  aunt  was  dining  here,  she  would  in  all  probability 
bring  your  cousin  with  her.  As  for  my  being  a  mass  of 
contradictions,  surely  that  accusation  applies  more  to  you 
than  me.  Against  my  will  you  have  encouraged  Ffrench 
up  to  this,  and  now  when  I  suggest  the  merest  act  of 
civility  towards  him — one  indeed  hardly  to  be  avoided — 
you  are  openly  indignant." 

"  There  are  a  pair  of  us,  I  suppose,"  says  she  with  a 
vexed  smile.  She  pulls  a  few  flowers  out  of  a  vase  near 
her,  and  then  pushes  them  back  again  impatiently.  "  Well, 
at  all  events,"  says  she  with  stern  determination,  "  I 
shan't  ask  him  to  dinner." 

"  No  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  me  to  ask  him  ?  "  de 
mands  she  irritably. 

"  Certainly  not.  He  is  the  last  man  on  earth  I  should 
care  to  see  in  my  house.  I  have  the  very  profoundest 
contempt  for  him,"  says  Hume  calmly.  "  But  I  don't  see 
how  you  are  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  Nothing  simpler,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  I  don't  ask 
him.  He  doesn't  come.  Via  tout." 

"  Well,  but  why  don't  you  wish  to  ask  him,"  says  Hume 
suddenly,  turning  his  eyes  more  directly  on  hers. 

"Places  all  made  up,"  returns  she  evasively. 

"That  isn't  it,  Nan." 

"  No,  it  isn't.  I've  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  if  you  must 
know,"  with  a  little  frown.  "  Not,"  with  an  inborn  sense 
of  honesty,  "  that  he  has  ever  done  anything  to  offend  me. 

It  is  only  that Really,"  with  a  short  laugh,  "  I  can't 

explain  it.  Put  it  down  if  you  will  to  my  Irish  blood. 
Irish  people  are  all  fickle,  as  I  daresay  you  have  heard." 
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To  this  Hume  makes  no  response,  but  stands  staring 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

"  Oh,"  says  Nan  ;  "  if  you  have  anything  on  your  mind, 
don't  stand  there  brooding  over  it,  but  let  me  hear  it.  You 
think  because  it  is  his  last  night,  that  he  should  be  invited  ; 
is  that  it  ?  " 

"  It  does  seem  inhospitable,"  says  Hume  without  remov 
ing  his  gaze  from  the  fire.  "  He  is,  as  you  have  often  told 
me,  not  only  your  cousin,  but  a  very  old  friend  ;  surely  he 
will  think  it  strange  if  we  send  him  no  message." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  imagine  his  thoughts  for  him. 
I  might  just  as  well  manufacture  them,  and  turn  them  out 
the  other  way  up.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  want  to  come,  and 
would  look  upon  an  invitation  as  a  consummate  bore." 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  says  Hume,  giving  up  the  argument. 
"  So  be  it.  No  doubt  you  are  right.  We  won't  ask  him." 

"  That  won't  do,"  says  she  petulantly.  "You  say  that 
only  to  please  me.  To  get  rid  of  me.  You  don't  really 
think  I'm  right." 

"  You  are  always  right,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  That  won't  do  either.  One  would  think  I  was  a  baby 
that  you  talk  to  me  so  1 "  angrily.  "  It  is  no  use  at  all.  If 
you  don't  think  it  right  not  to  invite  him,  I  shall  have  not 
to  think  it  right  also." 

"  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  that,  at  all  events,"  says 
Hume  grimly.  "  Since  when  has  my  opinion  been  con 
sidered  infallible.  One  would  think  I  was  the  Pope." 

"  Never  mind.  He  shall  be  asked  !  "  says  Mrs.  Hume, 
with  all  the  air  of  one  who  is  determined  to  inflict  condign 
punishment  upon  someone. 

Here  ensues  a  rather  awkward  pause,  with  which  nei 
ther  of  them  knows  exactly  what  to  do. 

"  It  appears,"  says  Hume  at  last,  "that  he  has  been 
anxious  for  an  exchange  for  some  time.  He  has  been 
looking  for  it.  He  wants  to  go  abroad." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

'  Mere  rumor.  I  hardly  remember  now  where  I  first 
heard  it." 

"  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  rumor  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  will  prove  true,"  says  she,  with  a  little  sarcastic 
smile. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

"  Since  we  parted  yester  eve, 
I  do  love  thee,  love,  believe, 
Twelve  times  dearer,  twelve  hours  longer, 

One  dream  deeper,  one  night  stronger, 

One  sun  surer — thus  much  more 

Than  I  loved  thee,  love,  before." 

DINNER  is  well  over,  and  dancing  in  the  fine  old  hall  has 
commenced.  It  is  now,  indeed,  in  full  swing.  Round 
and  round  move  the  pretty  forms.  Higher  and  sweeter 
sound  the  fiddles.  Old  Jack  Leslie  at  the  upper  end  is 
beating  time  with  all  his  might,  one  hand  on  the  other. 

Ffrench,  who  has  secured  a  very  unwilling  Nan  for  his 
partner,  is  waltzing  as  he  so  well  knows  how,  and  present 
ly  the  local  musicians  showing  signs  of  fatigue,  draws  her 
into  a  room  on  his  left,  out  of  which  leads  a  conservatory. 
Glad  to  terminate  the  dance  under  any  pretext,  she  goes 
with  him  willingly  enough,  and  sinking  on  to  a  low  lounge 
beckons  him  to  take  the  place  beside  her. 

After  all,  she  argues  with  herself,  why  should  she  not  be 
civil  to  him  for  these  few  last  remaining  hours  ?  In  spite  of 
his  many  faults,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  has  of  late 
become  an  unmitigated  bore — a  thing  more  difficult  to 
pardon  than  would  be  a  whole  multitude  of  sins — is  he 
not  still  a  man  and  a  cousin? 

She  pushes  her  skirts  aside,  and  invites  him  by  glance 
and  kindly  gesture  to  take  half  her  seat.  The  kindliness 
is  fatal,  the  friendly  glance  is  misunderstood.  Ffrench — 
distracted  by  the  thought  of  his  near  departure,  his  nerves 
strung  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  the  resolution  to  speak  to  her, 
to  induce  her  to  accompany  him  to  his  foreign  home,  that 
has  been  with  him  all  day,  now  too  strong  to  be  controlled 
— refuses  the  offered  seat,  but  stands  before  her  gazing 
down  at  her  in  all  his  fatuity,  his  dark  eyes  glowing  with 
but  ill-repressed  excitement. 

It  seems  to  him  that  now,  at  last,  his  hour  has  come. 
Her  unloved  home,  her  detested  husband,  all  the  wretched- 
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ness  of  her  daily  life — so  well  understood  by  him,  as  he 
believes — must  speak  for  him.  Surely  she  will  be  glad  to 
exchange  it  all  for  a  life  of  love  \vith  him.  And  after 
awhile,  when  a  divorce  has  been  obtained,  and  she  is  indeed 
his  wife,  the  past  will  be  forgotten,  the  hideous  first  union, 
as  loveless  as  it  was  undesired,  would  be  thrust  out  of  sight, 
and  he  and  she  would  know  happiness  together.  All  those 
early  sordid  considerations  that  had  marked  his  former 
affection  for  her,  and  had  so  much  to  do  with  Julia's  ap 
proval  or  disapproval  of  his  marriage  with  Nan,  have  been 
finally  flung  overboard,  and  only  a  wild  reckless  passion 
lives.  Strong  in  his  belief  that  she  is  more  than  indifferent 
to  Hume,  and  therefore  willing  to  escape  from  him  at  any 
price,  he  builds  securely  on  his  hope  of  gaining  a  consent 
to  the  plan  that  will  for  ever  place  a  stigma  on  her  charac 
ter.  And  yet,  selfish  as  he  is,  there  is  so  much  real  affec 
tion  for  her  in  his  breast  that  to  condemn  him  wholly  is 
impossible.  His  folly  amounts  to  madness  as  he  stands 
there,  gazing  down  on  her  pretty,  pure,  clever  face,  and 
deliberately  tells  himself  she  is  capable  of  such  an  act  as 
he  would  incite  her  to  perform. 

"  Sit  down,"  says  Nan,  with  an  affectation  of  lightness, 
though  her  heart  has  begun  to  beat  with  a  rather  uncom 
fortable  haste  as  she  notes  his  silence,  and  the  glow  in  his 
eyes  fixed  so  immovably  on  hers.  What  on  earth  is  he 
going  to  do  now  ?  Was  there  ever  so  impossible  a  per 
son  ?  "  Don't  stand  there  glowering  down  upon  me.  One 
would  think  you  were  a  ghoul,"  says  she,  changing  color 
in  spite  of  herself. 

li  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I  may  as  well  say  it 
at  once,"  says  he,  slowly  but  feverishly. 

"  Oh,  don't,"  says  Nan,  rising  precipitately.  "  There's 
lots  of  time.  Put  it  off  till  to-morrow.  I'll  be  at  home  at 
three,  at  twelve,  at  one,  at  any  hour.  Yes,  one.  Come  to 
lunch,  do."  There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  this 
hospitable  invitation. 

"  You  can  hear  me  as  well  now  as  then,"  says  Ffrench, 
who  has  grown  "abominably  white,"  as  Nan  afterwards 
described  it  to — well — to  someone. 

"  No,"  violently.     "  Don't  go,  don't  stir.  I  will  speak." 

Unconsciously  perhaps,  but  yet  with  force,  he  lays  his 
hands  upon  her  arms,  and  presses  her  back  into  her  seat. 
She  would  have  gone,  but  this  act  detains  her.  A  quick, 
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haughty  anger  wakes  within  her.  Let  him  speak  then. 

She  would  have  spared  him  but How  dares  he  touch 

her  so  ! 

"  Well,  speak  1  "  say  she,  in  a  little  low  grating 
voice. 

And  he  does  speak,  with  a  vengeance,  and  without  an 
interruption.  Nan,  with  her  face  bent  slightly  downwards 
and  her  fan  lying  listless  on  her  knees,  hears  throughout 
the  wild  unbridled  tale  he  tells  her,  and  not  until  he  has 
come  to  an  end  makes  so  much  as  an  ejaculation.  She 
is  as  white  as  he  is  when  it  is  over,  and  at  last  she  lifts  her 
head.  Some  girls  would  have  been  frightened  by  such  an 
outburst,  some  shamed,  some  grieved.  Nan  is  indignant, 
pur  et  simple. 

"  Well,"  says  she,  looking  up  at  him  with  suspiciously 
brilliant  eyes.  Something  in  their  expression  puzzles  him, 
there  is  generally  a  little  sense  of  uncertainty  before  one 
full}'-  awakes. 

"  I  could  speak  for  ever,  but  now  you  know  all.  You 
know  that — 

"  And  how  about  your  love  for  Penelope  ?  " 

"  Did  you  take  me  seriously  then,"  says  he,  dense  still 
and  now  imagining  her  jealous  ;  "  I  said  that  merely  for  a 
purpose  :  to  hide,  to  conceal  for  the  time  being  all  I  felt 
for  you.  Surely  for  one  moment  you  did  not  think  my  love 
for  you  had  cooled.  Oh,  Nan,  you  must  have  known 
better  than  that.  You  must  have  known  that  my  very 
soul  was  yours."  Here  he  takes  her  hand,  pressing  it  pas 
sionately  between  both  his  own,  but  she  wrenches  it 
free. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  says  she.  "  Or  is  it — is  it — "  half 
choking,  "  because  you  think  the  shadow  of  that  old  scan 
dal  about  my  hasty  marriage  still  hangs  over  me,  that  you 
talk  to  me  like  this  ?  "  She  is  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  faint- 
ness  as  she  says  this ;  her  hands  have  grown  cold,  her 
throat  dry.  Her  marriage.  It  is  impossible  to  put  into 
words  all  the  thoughts  about  it  that  throng  her  mind.  Oh  ! 
that  there  had  been  no  whispering  about  it — that  it  had 
been  as  the  marriage  of  other  girls.  That — that  no  one 
could  be  at  liberty  to  judge  of  it  as  hateful  to  her — as  an 
act  of  gross  injustice. 

"It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  should  accuse  me  of 
direct  insult  toward  you,"  said  Ffrench  sullenly.  "  You 
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have  known  me  too  long  for  that.  I  speak  as  I  think 
merely — as  I  believe.  I  am  no  dealer  in  sweet  phrases  or 
pretty  words.  I  have  not  learned  to  gloss  over  the  rough 
bits  of  life.  And  what  is  to  be  gained  by  such  hypocrisy  ? 
I  love  you.  I  say  that  plainly,  though  it  may  offend  at 
the  first  blush.  Why  should  it?  It  is  the  truth.  And 
you — well — at  all  events  you  do  not  love  your  husband." 

He  pauses  and  looks  at  her  defiantly.  Some  terrible 
contention  within  her  renders  her  dumb.  One  feeling 
alone  is  defined,  that  she  hates  Boyle  with  all  her  heart 
for  having  forced  this  question  upon  her.  How  dare  he 
ask  her  if  she  does  or  does  not  love  her  husband. 

"  You  are  silent,"  says  he,  triumphantly.  "  Nan,  Nan, 
are  you  going  to  let  your  whole  life  go,  without  knowing 
what  love  means  ?  This  man  Hume,  what  is  he  to  you — a 
mere  name  and  worse.  He  has  destroyed  your  happiness. 
Deliberately  he  planned  that  yachting  excursion  to — 

"  I  will  not  hear  you  speak  so  of  my  husband,"  says  Nan 
coldly.  "  I  will  not  listen  to  you  whilst  you  are  in  this 
mood.  It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  go  to  India,  as — a  very  little  more  of  this 
kind  of  thing — and  I  should  forbid  you  my  house." 

"  Why  should  you  act  the  hypocrite  to  me?  "  says  he. 
"  To  others — to  the  outside  world,  if  you  will — but  to  me. 
And  to  speak  of  him  so  as  my  husband  maddens  me.  You 
know  in  your  heart  that  you  detest  him,  as,  as  I  do. 
Curse  him.  Was  not  the  whole  wide  world  before  him, 
with  money  enough  to  go  where  he  would,  and  marry  whom 
he  chose,  that  he  should  come  down  to  this  little  quiet 
village  and  steal  you  away  from  one  who  could  have  made 
you  happy." 

"  Meaning  you?  "  ask  she  calmly. 

"  Yes,"  defiantly.  "  I  could :  and  I  alone,  I  firmly 
believe.  Deny  it  if  you  will,  now,  but — you  did  care  for 
me."  He  pauses,  and  then,  falsely  encouraged  by  her 
strange  silence,  he  says  in  a  low  tone — "You  do." 

Nan  laughs.  Not  a  pleasant  laugh,  but  one  full  of  bit 
terness  and  contempt. 

"  My  manners  must  be  exquisite  indeed,  to  quite  an 
unusual  degree,  if  you  ever  imagined  that,"  says  she  slow 
ly.  "  I  liked  you.  Yes.  I  tolerated  your  many  faults 
because  you  were  my  cousin  and  an  old  friend.  Quite 
true  ;  but  as  to  caring  for  you  in  the  sense  you  mean,"  she 
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stops  short  and  turns  suddenly  a  pale  indignant  face  full 
on  his.  "  If  you  were  the  last  man  on  earth,"  says  she 
quickly  enough  now  ;  "  I  would  not  marry  you  ;  I  never 
would  have  married  you." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  says  he  hoarsely.  "  Do  not  say 
another  word.  You  do  not  understand  yet  all  that  is  in 
my  mind.  You  cannot  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  your  life 
here  is  wretched,  unbearable  almost.  Then  why  not  cast 
it  behind  you.  Look  here,  Nan,  I  strrt  for  India  next 
week,  why  not  come  with  me.  Cut  adrift  this  log  to  which 
you  are  chained,  and  in  time — when  a  divorce  can  be 
claimed  we " 

As  smart  a  box  on  his  ear  as  ever  he  got  in  his  life  puts 
a  termination  to  the  sentence.  Involuntarily  Ffrench  lifts 
his  hand  to  his  cheek,  while  Nan,  whose  breath  is  coming 
in  little  hurried  gasps  through  her  lips,  confronts  him,  pale 
with  passion,  of  the  honest  orthodox  sort. 

"  There  !  "  says  she  with  a  beautiful  simplicity  that  might 
well  have  marked  her  martial  exploits  of  ten  years  ago. 
Nothing  more  is  possible  for  her  to  say,  because  she  is 
trembling  with  agitation,  and  a  little  shame  perhaps, 
because  grown  up  married  people  should  not  "  delight  to 
bark  and  bite  "  as  children  and  dogs  are  popularly  sup 
posed  to  do.  And  besides  her  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  and 
her  pretty  hands  clasped  together  as  though  demanding 
support  one  from  the  other. 

It  is  now  Ffrench's  turn  to  laugh,  and  he  does  it  quite 
as  successfully  as  she  did  five  minutes  ago.  There  is, 
however,  a  little  savagery  in  his  forced  amusement. 

"  That  is  so  like  you  ! "  he  says,  which  is  a  rather  unfor 
tunate  compliment.  "  Yet,  even  so,  you  do  not  deceive 
me.  I  should  have  given  you  more  time  to  think  it  over. 
It  has  come  as  a  shock  to  you  now,  but " 

"  Boyle  !"  says  she  suddenly.  So  suddenly,  indeed,  and 
with  such  a  stamp  of  her  foot  that  perforce  he  sinks  into 
silence.  Having  so  far  conquered  him,  she  advances  upon 
him  about  an  inch  or  so  and  then  stands  still  again.  "  Don't 
be  a  fool ! "  says  she  with  more  eloquence  than  elegance, 
it  must  be  confessed — but  one  can  forgive  her.  "  I  tell 
you  that  not  now,  or  in  the  past,  or  in  any  possible  future, 
could  I  regard  you  as  being  other  than  one  whom  it  would 
be  out  of  my  power  to  more  than  tolerate.  I  am  not 
shocked  as  you  suppose,  I  am  only  disgusted,  see  here," 
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with  a  little  contemptuous  movement  of  her  hand — "  You 
ask  me  to  give  up  my  life  here,  to — to  forsake  my  husband 
— to  follow  your  fortunes  through  the  world — for  what? 
What  do  you  offer  me  in  exchange  for  all  I  should  give 
up  ?  What  should  I  gain  ?  "  There  is  a  scorn  that  is 
almost  cruel  in  the  closed  mouth  and  the  clear  eyes  as  she 
asks  these  unromantic  questions. 

"  Nothing,  it  seems,"  says  he  with  a  sharp  indrawing  of 
his  breath.  At  last  the  real  truth — or  part  of  it — has  begun 
to  dawn  upon  him.  He  was  wrong  all  through,  then  !  She 
had  deceived  him  from  start  to  finish  !  She  had  never 
really  cared  for  him — but  as  surely  she  had  not  cared  for 
Hume.  There  is  a  sort  of  fierce  comfort  in  this  thought, 
even  at  this  hour.  "  You  gain  little  by  remaining  either. 
This  man  whom  you  call  '  husband,'  do  you  imagine  that 
the  mere  paltry  bodily  comforts  by  which  he  ties  you  to  him 
will  suffice  you  to  the  end  ?  I  have  been,"  with  a  sudden 
shrinking  as  if  from  fleshly  pain,  "  mistaken  in  you,  but  not 
so  far  as  that.  You  are  not  so  material  as  you  would  de 
scribe  yourself.  In  the  end  at — at  last — when  you  tire  of 
loveless  luxury,  you  may  regret  to-night." 

"  That  is  true,"  says  she.  "  I  shall  always  regret  it.  It 
has  killed  my  regard  for  one  who  was  almost  a  brother  to 
me."  A  look  of  great  distress  has  grown  upon  her  face. 
She  turns  her  head  anxiously  towards  the  door,  as  if  ex 
pecting — rather  unreasonably — some  succor  from  it. 

"  He  won't  come,"  says  Ffrench,  slowly,  with  a  hateful 
smile,  who  has  read  her  secret  hope,  and  has  been  utterly 
demoralized  by  it.  "  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  thinking  so  much 
about  you  as  you  fondly  believe."  Then  all  at  once  his  sneer 
ing  tone  vanishes,  and  reality  in  the  shape  of  violence  takes 
its  place.  "  See  here,"  says  he.  "  I  called  you  a  hypocrite 
a  while  since,  not  believing.  Now,  you  wake  my  doubts. 
Come,  tell  me  this.  You  cast  me  off  with  a  word  or  two, 
as  though  I  am  beneath  your  notice.  What  of  him,  eh  ? 
Of  Hume  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  love  him  ?  Now 
then,  Nan,"  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  "  the  truth — the  truth, 
you  know,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

"  Hear  it,  then,"  says  she,  flashing  round  at  him.  "  I  do 
love  him." 

She  has  faced  him  as  she  says  it,  her  eyes  uplifted  to  his  \ 
but  the  words  once  past  her  lips  and  sounding  on  the  air, 
she  feels  inwardly  as  though  she  were  shrinking  back  within 
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herself.  The  blood  mounts  heavily  to  her  brow  and  lingers 
there.  Her  heart  is  beating  so  loudly  that  she  can  hear 
it.  Is  it  a  lie,  or  can  there  be  truth  in  that  strange  sen 
tence  she  has  uttered? 

Truth  !     Courage  grows  within  her. 

"  Who  are  you  that  you  should  judge  him  ?  "  cries  she, 
in  a  choking  tone.  "  Is  he  not  as  worthy  of  love  as  an 
other?  Why,  then,  should  it  be  denied  him?  Supposing," 
with  a  last  terrible  touch  of  remorseful  uncertainty,  "  that 
I  didn't  love  him,  should  I  not  be  the  most  ungrateful 
wretch  alive  ?  I " 

"  That  will  do,"  says  Ffrench,  with  a  touch  of  command. 
"  You  have  convinced  me.  There  is  no  want  of  further 
argument.  The  victory  is  his — mine  the  defeat.  I  acknow 
ledge  it ;  even  you  in  his  interest  cannot  demand  more. 
If  you  have  learned  to  love  your  captor,"  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  I  should  be  the  last  to " 

"  There,  not  another  word,"  says  Nan,  interrupting  him 
with  a  little  imperious  gesture.  She  sweeps  past  him  to 
the  door  that  will  lead  her  once  more  to  where  they  are 
dancing,  talking,  making  merry  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
and  where  privacy  is  unknown.  She  is  glad  to  get  back 
to  them.  Her  throat  seems  on  fire ;  her  eyes  desirous  of 
those  tears  she  must  deny  them.  Yet,  strange  contra 
diction,  a  secret  longing  for  the  people  to  depart,  and 
leave  her  free  to  think  out  this  startling  new  problem  that 
has  presented  itself,  renders  her  feverish.  Thus  she  would 
shun  self-examination,  and  yet  court  it. 

A  little  seat  just  inside  the  hall — where  the  dancing 
is  still  going  on — being  empty,  she  drops  into  it,  feeling 
tired  both  mentally  and  physically.  Her  face  is  very  white, 
and  the  little  doubt  as  to  whether  anything  is  worth  one's 
while  to  bother  about,  that  comes  to  us  all  at  times,  renders 
the  corners  of  her  lips  forlorn. 

Hume,  who  has  been  dancing  with  one  of  the  Leslie 
girls,  looking  casually  in  her  direction,  notes  all  this ;  and 
promptly  transferring  his  partner  to  a  more  eligible  and 
therefore  more  desirable  farti,  crosses  the  room  to  where 
the  poor,  pretty  hostess  sits,  morally  crushed  and  crum 
pled. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

"And  grief  shall  come  with  womanhood." 

"You  look  idle,"  says  Hume,  smiling  down  by  her,  yet 
there  is  trouble  in  the  smile.  "  May  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  this  dance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  you  want  to  dance  it  ?  "  asks  she  in  a  tone  so 
nervous,  so  reluctant,  so  pleading,  so  altogether  unlike  the 
usual  Nan  who  would  once  have  refused  him  without  a 
qualm,  that  his  suspicion  of  her  being  in  distress  grows 
into  a  certainty. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  says  he,  and  to  his  surprise  she  rises  and 
yields  herself  to  him,  and  presently  they  lose  themselves 
among  the  other  dancers. 

Once  before  she  had  danced  with  him,  but  never  since 
her  marriage.  And  now.  as  she  feels  his  arms  round  her, 
a  sense  of  security,  rest,  peace,  falls  on  her.  Surely  he  is 
strong  to  defend  her  from  all  harm,  all  insults.  She  has 
but  to  call  on  him,  and  he  will  answer. 

All  at  once  the  goodness  of  him  comes  home  to  her. 
Was  there  ever  one  single  hour  when  he  had  not  been  her 
friend;  he  had  borne  with  her  coldness,  injustice,  temper, 
without  complaining.  He  had  given  himself  up  to  her — 
to  gain  what  ? — ingratitude  ! 

She  had  said,  a  while  since,  that  she  loved  him  !  Her 
heart  beats  fast  as  she  remembers  that.  Was  it  a  lie  ? — 
or  was  it — ;  oh,  no,  impossible,  after  all  she  had  said, 
done  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  too  late — 

Hume,  becoming  conscious  that  she  is  trembling  in  his 
embrace,  loooks  hastily  down  at  her,  and  to  his  horror 
and  alarm  finds  she  is  crying,  silently 'but  passionately. 
She  has  turned  her  face  slightly  inwards  against  his  sleeve, 
as  though  to  hide  it. 

Managing  so  as  to  bring  their  dance  to  a  termination  at 
an  open  doorway,  where  fortunately  no  one  is  standing, 
he  takes  her  hurriedly  into  the  dining-room  and  closes  the 
door  behind  him. 
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"  Now,  not  a  word — not  a  word,"  says  he  quickly,  seeing 
her  about  to  speak.  "  Sit  there  and  drink  this."  Pouring 
her  out  a  glass  of  sherry  and  handing  it  to  her. 

"  Oh,"  says  she  in  great  distress,  "  I  don't  know  what 
has  happened  to  me  ?  How  can  I  go  back  to  them  now. 
They  will  see  I  have  been  crying." 

•'  Not  if  you  don't  cry  anymore.  Try  and  control  your 
self ;  or — why  go  back?  I  can  make  excuses  for  you." 

"  No,  no,"  hastily,  "  I  must  return.  I  would  not  have 
There  is  a  reason,"  she  pauses  as  if  uncertain. 

"  If  there  is,"  regarding  her  keenly,  "  you  must  of  course 
come  back." 

"  If,"  nervously,  "  I  might  explain " 

"  Not  now,"  decisively.  "  Afterwards  if  you  wish  it. 
But,"  with  an  unavoidable  touch  of  hauteur,  "  not  then 
either,  unless  it  is  your  own  desire.  Now  do  drink  that. 
There  !  you  are  better  now,  are  you  not  ?  That's  right." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me."  says  she, 
in  a  little  shamed  way,  and  then  impulsively,  "Oh  yes,  I 
do  know  I  have  been  disturbed,  distressed  by " 

"  Not  now.  Not  a  word,  indeed.  Do  you  forget  your 
guests  have  still  a  claim  upon  you?  They  must  go  soon, 
however,  and  then  you  can  do  as  you  like."  Something 
in  his  manner  tells  her  he  is  determined  not  to  accept 
from  her  any  impulsive  communication.  "  Old  Lady  Cashel- 
more  spoke  of  going  ten  minutes  ago.  Come,  I  dare  say 
she  is  looking  for  you  now,  to  make  her  adieu." 

"  But  can  I  go  like  this  ?  "  says  she,  springing  up  and 
examining  herself  in  a  mirror.  "  Oh,  no,  they  will  notice 
me ;  they  will  think  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Nonsense.  They  will  notice  nothing.  You  are  almost 
yourself  again.  A  summer  shower  like  that  leaves  few 
traces."  He  is  trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  though  secretly 
unhinged  by  a  desire  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  distress. 

"  But  my  eyes,"  says  she,  turning  her  face  up  to  his  that 
he  may  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  prying 
gaze  of  society.  •"They  are  red,  aren't  they?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  You  would  scarcely  know  that  even  one 
tear  had  dimmed  them." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  in  a  rather  forsaken  little  voice,  and 
still  with  those  melancholy  and  most  lovely  features  plead 
ing  to  him  for  a  kind  sentence.  Oh  !  That  he  dared  take 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kiss  from  them  their  last  faint  dews  ! 
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"  They  are  all  right,  I  assure  you,"  says  he,  in  a  terribly 
prosaic  way  born  of  his  forbidden  longing  to  be  demonstra 
tive.  "  Come,  let  us  get  rid  of  these  people  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  you  need  not  talk  much.  For  this  one  night  I 
will  try  to  do  your  manners  and  my  own." 

He  is  smiling,  but  she  is  looking  at  him  seriously,  thought 
fully,  and,  as  she  thinks,  the  tears  rise  once  again  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  says  gently. 

Half  an  hour  later  even  the  most  determined  leech  in 
the  way  of  guests  has  taken  his  departure ;  I'm  bound  to 
confess  that  that  terrible  reptile  belongs,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
gender  feminine.  Hume  having  done  his  duty  nobly  to 
the  last,  gives  a  distinct  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  the  man 
closes  the  hall  door,  and,  turning,  finds  Nan  beside  him. 

"  Well ;  they  are  gone  at  last,"  says  she  wearily. 

"  An  incontrovertible  fact,"  returns  he,  speaking  lightly, 
but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers.  "  You  are  tired — you 
have  a  journey  before  you  to-morrow.  Take  my  advice 
and  go  straight  to  bed." 

"  You  won't  let  me  tell  you  about  it,  then,"  says  she, 
when  she  has  silently  returned  his  gaze  for  a  second  or 
two. 

"  If  you  wish  to  tell  me,  I  should  like  to  hear,"  says 
Hume,  gravely.  He  leads  the  way  to  the  library,  and  she 
follows  him. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

"  She  is  so  pretty,  so  sweet  and  dear, 
There's  many  a  lover  who  loves  her  well ; 

I  may  not  hope,  I  can  only  fear, 
Yet  shall  I  venture  my  love  to  tell  ? 

Ah  !     I  have  pleaded,  and  not  in  vain 

Though  she's  so  pretty,  and  I  am  so  plain." 

A  BRIGHT  fire  is  burning  in  the  grate ;  Hume  taking  up 
the  poker  stirs  it  to  a  brisker  blaze.  It  hardly  requires  it, 
but  a  little  time  in  certain  cases  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Nan's  unwonted  gentleness  towards  him,  her  depression,  a 
new,  untranslatable  expression  on  her  mobile  face — all 
have  disturbed  him,  and  lead  him  to  fear — what,  he  hardly 
knows. 
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"Sit  down,"  he  says  abruptly,  pushing  a  chair  towards 
her. 

"  No — ;  it  is  hardly  worth  while.  I  shan't  keep  you 
long.  I "  She  comes  to  a  full  stop. 

Hume,  quitting  his  position  on  the  hearthrug,  goes  up  to 
her. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  confide  in  me,  Nan,  why  compel 
yourself  to  do  it,"  his  tone  is  perhaps  a  little  brusque. 

"  But  I  do  want  to  tell  you.  Only  it  is  so  hard,"  says 
she,  raising  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then  lowering 

them  again.  "  It — it  is  about  Boyle.  He "  (long 

pause).  "  Oh  !  "  throwing  out  her  hands  in  an  agony  of 
impatience  and  shame,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you." 

"  You  needn't.  I  understand  him  perfectly,"  says  Hume, 
icily.  "  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself.  There,  go  to  bed. 
As  I  told  you  before,  you  want  rest.  Go  and  sleep  off  this 
fit  of  depression  that  has  taken  possession  of  you." 

"  If  I  want  to  get  either  rest  or  sleep  I  must  get  this 
thing  off  my  mind,"  says  she,  dejectedly.  "  I  must  speak 
to  somebody,  and,"  with  deepening  melancholy,  "  there  is 
only  you." 

"  A  misfortune,  indeed  ! "  with  a  growing  feeling  of 
bitterness.  "  Don't  you  think  you  could  live  until  to 
morrow  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Pene 
lope  ?  " 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  won't  listen  to  me  ?  "  To 
his  astonishment  her  eyes  have  filled  with  tears.  There  is 
keen  reproach  in  her  glance.  He  had  expected  her  to  walk 
out  of  the  room  in  a  small  fury  at  his  rudeness,  or  what 
ever  she  might  choose  to  call  it,  and  here  she  stands  before 
him,  with  only  a  mournful  surprise  on  her  charming  face. 
It  undoes  him. 

"  Of  course  I  will  listen,"  says  he,  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair,  with  all  the  air  of  one  who  is  prepared  for  any 
thing.  In  truth  his  heart  has  sunk  a  little.  It  must  be 
some  terrible  confession  that  could  bring  so  much  weak 
ness  to  her.  Will  she  never  speak  ?  Now  that  he  has 
declared  his  desire  to  hear  all  she  may  have  to  say,  power 
to  tell  anything  seems  to  have  deserted  her.  She  is  stand 
ing  over  there,  motionless,  and  as  white  as  nervous  emotion 
can  make  anybody. 

"  Well,  is  it  too  much  for  you  ?  "  asks  he,  at  last  (in  a 
horrid  sarcastic  sort  of  way),  as  she  doesn't  scruple  to  tell 
him  afterwards. 
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"  Do  you  know,"  begins  she,  recovering  her  spirits ' 
somewhat,  and  directing  one  of  the  old  wrathful  glances 
at  him,  which  extraordinary  fact  is  now  intensely  welcome 
to  him.  She  is  still  the  old  Nan — his  Nan — in  spite  of  the 
world.  No  influence  has  been  strong  enough  to  alter 
that  quick,  impertinent,  short-lived  temper.  And  there  is 
besides  a  wild  relief  in  the  thought  that  the  penitent  mood 
had  not  gone  deep,  by  which  one  might  argue  that  the 
cause  for  penitence  must  necessarily  be  small.  "  Do  you 
know,"  says  she,  "  I've  always  said  it,  mind  you,  and  I 
think  so  still,  that  you  are  one  of  the  most  hateful  people 
I  ever  met ;  at  all  events  you  are  a  very  hard  person  to  tell 
things  to." 

"Am  I  ?  "  says  he,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  I  believe  I 
am.  But  I  won't  be  so  any  longer.  Now,  go  on;  tell  me 
everything.  I  declare  to  you  that,  in  spite  of  my  manner, 
I  am  dying  to  hear  all  you  have  to  tell." 

Thus  encouraged,  she  makes  open  confession,  which  let 
us  hope  is  good  for  her  soul,  and  confides  to  him  all  that 
Ffrench  had  said  to  her,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  she  said 
to  him ;  all  he  had  done  to  her — that  compelling  her  to 
reseat  herself  and  listen  to  him  had  rankled  in  her  mind — 
and  all  she  had  done  to  him,  with  one  trifling  exception. 

"  Oh,  you  were  right,"  she  winds  up,  deep  contrition  in 
her  voice  and  the  bend  of  her  pretty  head.  "  You  always 
said  he  was  in  love  with  me  still,  and  I  suppose  he  was,  if," 
contemptuously,  "  one  can  call  that  sort  of  thing  love." 

"  It  is  the  name  a  great  many  people  will  give  it,"  says 
Hume.  "  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  After  all,  the  orthodox, 
hum-drum  sort  of  devotion  doesn't  suit  you.  And  Ffrench 
is  a  good-looking  man."  This  last  little  foolish  speech  is 
an  unconscious  betrayal  of  how  he  has  envied  that  other 
man  the  beauty  of  which  Nature  to  him  has  been  so  nig 
gardly. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  says  Nan,  as  if  awakening  to  a  new  fact.  "  Oh, 
well,"  indifferently,  "  I  daresay,  it  didn't  occur  to  me," 
after  which  she  relapses  once  more  into  melancholy. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asks  Hume  abruptly. 

"  Gone,  thank  goodness,"  says  she.  "  Pen  told  me.  He 
saw  her  almost  directly  after,  you  know,"  with  a  little  flush, 
"  and  he  bade  her  good-bye  and  said  he  was  starting  by 
the  early  train  for  Cork.  He  must  have  driven  all  the  way 
to  Bandon.  And  you  know  he  embarks  almost  imme- 
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diately.  I  really  think,"  says  she.  in  a  relieved  tone,  "  that 
he  is  gone  for  good  and  all." 

Hume  turns  abruptly  aside.  A  wild  longing  to  catch 
the  fellow  and  give  him  a  horse-whipping  not  to  be  for 
gotten,  had  taken  his  fancy  for  a  grim  moment — a  moment 
in  which  the  thought  of  having  him  in  his  power,  and 
being  able  to  half  kill  him,  was  sweet.  And  then  the 
revulsion  came  with  the  certainty  that  he  could  not  only 
half  kill,  but  kill  him  outright  if  he  so  chose.  That  slight, 
weak  fool.  And  to  drag  her  name  in  !  No,  it  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  But  somehow  his  anger  towards  her  rose 
higher  within  him  as  he  felt  how  she  debarred  him  from  a 
pleasure  that  would  have  been  brutal,  but  intense. 

"  Well !  "  he  says,  turning  to  her  savagely,  although  his 
heart  is  beating  at  the  sight  of  her  standing  so  pale,  so 
penitent,  beneath  the  light  of  the  lamps.  "  What  is  to  be 
the  end  of  all  this  ?  He  is  gone  ;  but  the  world  is  full  of 
vermin  such  as  he.  How  are  you  going  to  defend  yourself 
in  the  future  ?  I  am  nothing  to  you.  You  have  therefore 
no  protector — at  least  not  one  to  whom  you  would  care  to 
come — to  save  yourself  from  these  annoyances." 

"  I  have  come  to  you  now,"  says  she,  in  a  little  low 
voice. 

"  Yes  ;  but  only,  as  you  took  care  to  tell  me  " — with  a 
quick  frown — "  because  there  was  no  one  else  near.  That 
sort  of  thing  won't  last." 

"  But,"  begins  she,  confusedly.  There  is  no  knowing 
now  what  she  meant  to  say,  because  she  is  fiercely  inter 
rupted  by  him.  The  quiet  man  whom  she  had  believed 
she  was  tied  to  has  disappeared;  a  vehement  man 
unguarded  in  his  language  has  taken  his  place. 

"  You  will  never  care  for  me,"  he  says.  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  that.  It — "  turning  a  white,  troubled  face 
to  hers.  "  It  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  for 
you  that  you  had  never  seen  me  and  married  Ffrench." 

"  You  said  something  like  that  before,"  says  she,  flashing 
at  him  a  glance  full  of  terrible  meaning.  "  If  you  really 
think  it,  say  now,  say  clearly,  that  you  regret  you  ever 
married  me  ! " 

There  is  so  great  a  touch  of  despair  in  her  eyes  that, 
though  hardly  understanding  the  significance  of  it,  it 
steadies  him. 

"  No,"  says  he  sharply — grief  and  strong  passion 
blended  in  his  tone.  "  Beyond  all  that  God  has  given  me, 
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I  thank  him  for  you.      My  regret  is  for  you  alone.     With 
mfryou  are  not  happy,  with  him " 

"  What  folly  !  "  cries  she,  interrupting  him  with  impa 
tience.  "  I  tell  you,  if  he  had  been  the  owner  of  that  yacht, 
and  I  had  been  compelled  to  choose  between  him  and  the 
cruel  gossip  of  my  county,  I  should  have  chosen  the  gossip. 
As  it  was,"  lowering  her  voice,  "  I  chose  you." 

Surely,  in  all  conscience,  this  is  encouragement  enough, 
but  he  has  been  too  long  denied  all  privileges  to  be  able  at 
once  to  grasp  the  flag  of  truce,  however  earnestly  held  out. 

"  I  never  did  you  the  injustice  to  believe  you  could  love 
him,"  says  he  coldly.  "  He  has,  however,  so  much  power 
over  you — he  can  make  you  cry." 

"  No,"  with  quick  denial.  "  No,  he  cannot."  She 
hesitates,  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  last  words,  blushes  a 
hot  crimson.  Then  the  nervous  tide  flows  away,  leaving 
her  very  white 

"Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  ?"  asks  Hume,  impa 
tiently.  "  WThy  it  was  in  my  very  arms  that " 

"  Nevertheless,  you  are  wrong.  It  was  not  he  who 
made  me  cry,"  interrupts  she,  in  a  tone  that  is  scarcely 
audible. 

"  Not  he  ?     Who  then  ?  " 

"  You  ! "  cries  she,  suddenly,  in  a  little  sharp,  broken 
voice,  that  has  yet  some  fierceness  in  it. 

"  I  ?  "  Her  agitation  has  communicated  itself  to  him. 
He  has  drawn  nearer  to  her,  his  face  scarcely  less  white 
than  her  own. 

"  Yes,  you — you — !  What  I  mean  is — "  She  breaks  off 
as  if  not  knowing  how  to  go  on,  and  begins  to  drum 
nervously  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  upon  the  table  near 
her.  Her  eyes  are  following  the  fantastic  movements  of 
her  fingers,  her  whole  face  is  full  of  a  supreme  trouble. 
Hume,  who  is  hardly  breathing,  and  who  dares  not  believe, 
watches  her  in  terrible  uncertainty. 

Suddenly  she  bursts  into  tears,  and  covers  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  Think  what  you  will,"  cries  she,  with  angry  passion, 
"  but  when  I  felt  your  arms  round  me,  that  time — that 
time  you  speak  of,  I  thought — I  felt — I  knew  that  I — 
loved  you  !  " 

His  arms  are  round  her  again  now,  and  somehow  hers 
have  this  time  found  their  way  round  him,  and  if  he  doesn't 
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cry  too,  he  is  certainly  so  very  near  it  that  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  there  are  tears  in  his  eyes — and  altogether  they 
are  both  as  happy  as  anyone  in  the  world  could  wish  them. 

After  a  little  while,  when  they  have  descended  from  their 
seventh  heaven  to  their  sixth,  Nan,  whose  smiles  are 
never  very  far  from  her  tears,  glances  up  at  him  roguishly 
from  beneath  her  long  lashes,  with  a  pretty  soft  laugh  that 
is  irresistible. 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  asks  he,  when  he  has  kissed  the 
mischievous  lips,  and  subsided  with  their  owner  into  a 
huge  armchair,  big  enough  to  hold  a  small  family. 

"  Oh  nothing  !  "  says  she,  growing  rather  shamefaced  as 
at  some  hardly  creditable  recollection.  "  At  least  not 
much.  Only  something  that  recurred  to  me — something 
I  had  done.  A  horrid  thing." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  says  Hume  promptly. 

"  But  I  did  it,  really.  I — oh  I'd  hate  to  tell  you  :  but 
perhaps,"  naively,  "  I'd  better,  eh  ?" 

"  Much  better.  If  you  tell  me  everything,  I'll  tell  you 
everything.  Come  now,  that's  a  bargain." 

"But  you — what  have  you  to  tell?  "  asks  she,  quickly, 
looking  round  at  him,  and  proceeding  to  study  his  features 
with  a  jealous  determination  to  pierce  his  heart,  and  drag 
his  secrets  to  the  light,  that  enchants  him. 

"  A  mere  trifle — a  small  thing.  The  most  ordinary 
confession,"  declares  he,  with  much  criminating  protesta 
tion  of  glance  and  gesture. 

"  Oh,  George  ! "  says  she,  and  nothing  more,  but  three 
volumes  could  not  have  contained  the  reproaches  found 
therein. 

"  Never  mind.  Go  on,  and  '  make  your  sowl  first,'— 
that's  what  they  say  here,  isn't  it?  and  I'll  make  mine 
afterwards." 

Reassured  by  the  gaiety  of  his  tone — it  is  only  the  most 
hardened  criminals  who  can  jest  with  the  rope  round  their 
necks — Nan  plucks  up  courage  and  proceeds  to  unburden 
her  mind. 

"  It  is  about  Boyle  again,"  says  she. 

"  Oh,  bother  him,"  says  Hume,  with  deep  disgust. 

"Well — that's  it.  I  did  bother  him.  I  don't  believe  he 
knew  where  he  was  for  a  moment  or  two  after  I — boxed 
his  ears  !  " 
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"  What  !  Did  you  do  that?  Boxed  his  ears  ?  "  exclaims 
Hume,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  leaving  her  alone  in  the 
small  family  mansion. 

"  Yes.  It  was  dreadful ;  wasn't  it  ?  "  says  Nan,  abashed. 
"  But  I  couldn't  help  it,  indeed.  It  was  done  before  I  had 
time  to  think  whether  it  would  be  a  nice  sort  of  thing  to 
do  or  not.  I'm  afraid  I  hurt  him  too  !  Oh  !  I  wish  I 
hadn't  done  it.  It  was  so  unladylike,  wasn't  it,  now  ?  So, 
so  rough.  Just  like  one  of  the  boys.  As  I  say,  it  was 
horrid ! " 

"  It  was  the  thing  of  all  others  to  do,"  cries  he,  laugh 
ing  heartily.  "  A  noble  deed.  And  so  you  vanquished  him. 
Alone  you  did  it  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  regretted," 
taking  her  pretty  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips.  "That 
this  should  have  been  contaminated  by  touching  him." 

"  Well,  that's  over,"  says  Nan.  "  My  confession  is  made, 
and  now,"  regarding  him,  somewhat  uneasily,  "for  yours. 
I  know  I  have  not  behaved  well  to  you,  but  I  thought,  I 

believed,  that  you Well,  hurry,  get  it  over.  I  daresay," 

with  a  sigh,  "  I'll  forgive  you." 

"  I  daresay,"  retorts  he  sardonically.  He  catches  her 
hands  and  draws  her  up  out  of  the  chair  into  his  arms  and 
gives  her  a  mighty  hug.  "  There  is  only  this,"  says  he. 
"  That  you  are  my  first  love,  and  will  be  my  last  love,  and 
that  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  woman  on  earth  worth  look 
ing  at  except  yourself." 


CHAPTER   LXI. 
"Oh!  to  see  ver  with  the  baby  !  " 

A  YEAR  has  gone  by.     A  whole,  long,  sweet,  happy  year 
for  Nan  ;  and  once  again  a  new  spring  has  been  born. 

Something  else,  too,  has  been  born — a  little  son  to  Nan. 
A  jolly,  lusty,  little  chap  now  six  weeks  old;  so  dear  a 
thing,  so  priceless  a  treasure,  that  both  the  father  and 
mother  of  it  regard  it  with  a  respectful  rapture  that  borders 
upon  awe.  It  might  even  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
interested  observer,  gazing  with  a  cynical  eye  upon  their 
slavish  worship  of  the  atom  lying  in  the  elaborate  bassi 
nette,  that  they  had  forgotten  the  fact  that  one  or  two  other 
people  had  had  a  baby  before  them. 
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Had  the  observer  told  them  this,  they  would  probably 
have  cried  in  chorus,  "  Oh,  yes,  but  not  such  a  baby  ! 
Not  such  a  prince  among  his  fellows  !  "  And  where  would 
the  observer  have  been  then  ?  Would  he  have  had  the 
courage,  or  the  knowledge,  to  contradict  them  ?  And 
even  if  a  desire  for  truth  at  any  cost  had  driven  him  to  be 
so  ill-bred  as  to  do  so,  what  would  he  have  gained  by  it  ? 
Briefly  and  sarcastically — nothing. 

As  for  Hume,  up  to  this  the  world  had  contained  for  him 
his  wife  only  ;  now  his  vision  enlarged  a  little,  and  he  sa\v 
his  child.  It  was  a  revelation,  and  a  dear  one.  He  had 
waited  long,  but  his  life  was  the  fuller  for  waiting.  By 
night  he  dreamed  of  it,  and  by  day  he  thanked  God  for 
this  last,  this  unsurpassable  gift  of  His — the  little  child. 

After  the  birth  of  this  small  hero,  his  wife  had  been  far 
from  strong.  She  had  pined  a  good  deal  indeed,  and 
declined  to  take  hold  of  the  vigorous  life  that  once  had 
been  hers,  and  had  in  fact  succeeded  in  frightening  the  life 
out  of  her  husband  by  her  seeming  inability  to  lift  herself 
out  of  the  languor  that  had  seized  upon  her.  But  all  that 
now  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  color  once  again  has  crept  into 
her  cheeks,  fire  to  the  lovely  eyes.  For  the  past  week  she 
has  been  given  permission  to  see  any  friends  to  whom  she 
may  wish  to  show  the  "  most  beautiful  child  in  the  world," 
and  to-day  she  is  to  go  for  her  first  drive — to  Rathmore, 
needless  to  say — where  Penelope,  who  has  been  for  six 
months  Mrs.  Croker,  is  staying  with  her  husband. 

Just  now  Mrs.  Hume  and  nurse  are  bending  over  the 
"  young  master,"  seeing  to  the  tying  of  the  elaborate  sash 
that  covers  pretty  nearly  all  his  small  body,  and  stands  out 
like  two  azure  wings  at  his  back. 

"An'  an  angel  he  is  too,  God  bless  him,"  says  nurse, 
bestowing  a  resounding  smack  upon  the  tiny  cheek. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Hume,"  says  Nan,  whose  quick  ear,  love- 
trained  by  this  time,  has  heard  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  her  husband.  "  Who  is  with  him,  I  wonder?  There, 
that  will  do,  nurse  ;  you  can  go  now  and  dress  yourself, 
and  be  ready  the  moment  I  call  you." 

"  Shall  I  take  baby,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No  ;  leave  him  to  me.  The  master  will  want  to  see 
him,"  with  a  little  smile,  and  a  cuddle  for  baby,  who  dis 
tinctly  resents  it. 

"  I've  brought  you  an  old  friend,   Nan,"  says  Hume, 
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putting  his  head  into  his  wife's  boudoir;  "one  who  has 
called  many  a  time  and  oft,  and  who  is  most  anxious  to  see 
you." 

"What?  Murphy?"  says  Nan,  with  a  little  cry  of 
delight.  "  Is  it  really  you,  Murphy  ?  Oh,  come  in  :  you 
know  they  wouldn't  let  me  see  you  before,  but  I've  been 
dying  to  show  you  baby  all  the  time." 

She  holds  out  her  hands  to  him,  and  Murphy  all  aglow 
with  pride  and  delight,  and  with  his  withered  old  face  a 
sight  to  see  because  of  the  creases  and  wrinkles  accen 
tuated  a  thousand-fold  by  reason  of  his  irrepressible  smiles, 
advances  towards  her. 

"  You  never  saw  such  a  nice  baby,"  says  Nan,  as  if  she 
couldn't  help  it,  and  then  overcome  by  all  the  love  and 
joy  that  has  filled  her  life,  she  stoops  forward  and,  slipping 
her  arm  round  the  faithful  old  friend's  neck,  presses  her 
cheek  to  his. 

"  Well,"  says  Hume.  "  After  that,  I  suppose  I  may 
consider  myself  de  trop  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  go  away,  and  let  me  have  a  chat  with  Mur 
phy,"  says  his  wife,  for  the  first  time  since  her  heart  spoke 
for  him  resigned  to  his  absence.  Truly,  had  Murphy  only 
known  it,  he  was  a  favored  friend. 

Hume  with  a  slight  grimace  quits  the  room,  leaving  Nan 
at  leisure  to  exhibit  the  marvelous  infant  who  deigns  to  call 
her  mother  to  the  admiring  Murphy. 

And  Murphy  is  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  he  seems 
positively  born  to  it.  His  raptures  over  the  proudly  in 
different  infant  are  as  loud  and  almost  as  sincere  as  Nan's 
own,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  is  not  entirely  sat 
isfied,  indeed,  until  the  young  gentleman  in  question  is 
given  into  his  sole  custody,  and  sitting  in  a  low  chair  the 
old  man  dandles  and  nurses  him  with  a  world  of  content 
in  his  small  unfaded  eyes. 

;>  It's  for  all  the  world  as  if  I'd  gone  back  twinty  years, 
an' had  rerself  on  me  knee,"  says  he.  ';  Ah,  ye'h  !  look 
at  him  now,  how  he  howlds  on  to  me  finger.  Tis  as 
sthrong  as  a  horse,  he  is.  I  do  love  babies,  Miss.  'Pon 
my  fegs  I  do.  There's  somethin'  so  nate  an'  so  cunnin' 
about  thim.  They're  the  divil's  own  smart  creatures  !  Oh  ! 
musha  ;  but  I  wish  the  poor  mistress  was  alive  now  to  see 
this  darlint;  'tis  she'd  be  the  proud  lady  intirely.  But 
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twasn't  to  be."  He  sighs  softly.  A  touch  of  grief  ages  his 
face — for  a  minute  only — then,  the  baby  giving  a  vigorous 
kick,  recalls  him  to  the  happy  present.  "  Look  at  him," 
says  he,  chuckling  gloriously,  and  with  a  sort  of  proprietary 
pride  in  the  thriving  atom  on  his  knee.  "  Was  there  iver 
the  like  of  him.  Look  at  him  now,  wid  the  eyes  boultin' 
out  of  his  head,  and  all  wid  the  cleverness  of  him.  Yc 
were  all  smart,  faith,  an'  as  for  him  ! — Och,"  with  a  pro 
longed  roar  of  laughter,  "  Oh — ha — ha — ha  ;  faix,  'tis 
winkin'  at  me  he  is.  Wisha  more  power  to  ye,  asthore,"  to 
the  child ;  "  sure,  what's  the  ould  man  for  but  to  be  made 
fun  of  by  the  likes  o'  you.  Well,  Miss  Nan,  I  must  say 
but  this  child's  a  credit  to  ye." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  like  him,"  says  Nan.  "  He  is  a  beauty, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  that,  Miss,  sure.  But  'tisn't  only  that,"  says 
Murphy,  seriously.  "  There's  other  things.  Beauty's  a 
fine  thing,  but  juty  is  finer  still,  an'  it  can't  be  said  but 
ye've  done  yours.  Wid  a  big  estate  awaitin'  an  heir,  'twas 
the  right  thing  for  you  to  go  an'  have  a  son — an'  ye  done 
it.  Great  praise  is  due  to  ye.  'Twas  the  dacentest,  the 
most  respectable  thing  I  ever  heard  o'  ye.  There  was 
twinty  chances  to  one  'twould  have  bin  a  girl,  but  ye 
overcame  iverything,  Miss,  an'  had  yer  boy." 

"  Oh,  Murphy,"  cries  Miss  Nan,  who  is  now  laughing 
uncontrollably  ;  it  is  you,  and  not  my  son,  who  are  '  the 
divil's  own  smart  crature.'  There,  sit  down,  now,  and 
nurse  him  a  while.  It  gives  me  a  rest,  do  you  see."  She 
rings  the  bell  energetically.  "  Now  you  shall  have  a  tum 
bler  of  punch  with  me,"  says  she,  "  if  only  to  wish  baby 
luck." 

"My  dear,  now,  'tis  a  dale  o'  throuble,"  says  Mr.  Mur 
phy,  apologetically,  to  whom  punch  is  as  rare  as  it  is  dear. 

"  There  is  no  such  word  as  trouble  where  your  comfort 
is  concerned,"  says  she,  smiling  at  him.  "  And  you  know 
you  have  had  a  long  cold  walk  up  here."  And  .presently 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  insidious  drink  pro 
mised  standing  on  a  table  at  her  elbow,  she  proceeds  to 
make  it. 

"  Now,  you  shall  mind  baby  whilst  I  brew  it,"  says  she, 
"with  my  own  fair  fingers,  too.  mind  that;  'twill  make  it 
nectar,  or,  at  least,  it  should.  And  whilst  I  brew,  tell  me 
all  the  news.  The  others  come  and  go,  and  tell  me  what 
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will  please  me,  but  you  I  can  depend  upon.  Papa,  now, 
for  example  :  let  us  begin  with  him.  He  is  well  ?  " 

"  Tough,  Miss.  Tough  as  iver.  An'  his  eyes  as  bright 
as  that  '  wandherin  jewel '  ye  used  to  be  tellin'  me  about. 
'Tis  the  wondher  how  he  goes  on  year  afther  year,  an' 
niver  a  hair  out  of  him.  That'll  be  enough  lemon,  Miss, 
Ma'am  I  mane,  but  faix  'tis  hard  to  remimber  it,  wid  ye 
there  overnigh  me,  lookin'  for  all  the  world  like  a  little 
colleen." 

"  Flatterer,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  making  a  little  face  at  him. 
"  There,  now,  give  me  back  baby,  and  drink  long  life  and 
happiness  to  him." 

This  ceremony  having  been  gone  through,  Nan  continues 
her  examination. 

"  And  Aunt  Julia.  She  was  here  yesterday,  and  I  thought 
her  looking  pale — put  out,  you  know." 

"  Arrah,  sure,  she's  always  quare  like  that.  Not  but 
what  she's  raison  for  it  this  time.  The  captain  has  gone 
agin  her  terribly." 

"What?     Boyle?" 

"Yes,  Miss — Ma'am.  Didn't  they  tell  ye?  Faix,  maybe 
'tis  puttin'  me  foot  in  it,  I  am.  There,  now,  niver  mind. 
I'll  be  tellin'  it  to  you  some  other  time." 

"  No  ;  go  on.  Nonsense,  Murphy,  I'm  quite  well  now, 
and  I  won't  be  treated  like  a  baby  or  a  lunatic  any  longer. 
What  has  Boyle  done  ?  ' 

"  Fegs,  me  dear,  from  what  I  can  gather,  he's  been 
playin'  ould  Harry  wid  his  prospicts.  Nothin'  but  the 
colonel's  wife  would  do  him.  Boulted  wid  her,  he  did, 
an'  carried  her  off  to  some  hills,  I  think  they  said,  though 
what  they  were  goin'  to  do  on  the  lop  of  a  cowld  mountain 

is  more  than  I  can  come  at.  But  India  is  as  hot  as 

H'rn  !  I  beg  yer  pardon,  me  dear,"  says  Mr.  Murphy, 
blushing  politely  and  coughing  behind  his  hand  with  quite 
unexampled  good  breeding.  "  What  I'm  thinking  is,  that 
maybe  'twas  one  o'  them  burn  in'  mountains,  an'  camping 
out  there  might  be  warm  even  in  winther." 

"  Ran  away  to  the  hills  with  his  colonel's  wife  !  Oh 

surely,  Murphy Well,  bad  as  he  was,  I  never  thought 

that  of  him  !  "  Here  she  grows  reflective,  and  a  past  bad 
moment  or  two  in  a  conservatory  returns  to  her.  If  thus 
to  her,  why  not  to  another.  But  the  degradation  of  it ! 
Her  heart  burns  hotlv  within  her. 
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"  There  now,  don't  put  yourself  out,"  says  Mr.  Murphy 
philosophically.  "  Some's  good,  some's  bad.  We  must 
have  'cm  of  all  sorts,  an'  when  the  bad's  as  far  away  as 
India  'tis  aisy  enough  to  bear,  though  he  may  be  a  cousin." 

"  Does  Penelope  know  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Croker  ?  Yes,  Miss.  They  all  know.  I'm 
thinkin',"  with  a  troubled  glance,  "  that  'tis  kilt  intirely  I'll 
be  for  tellin'  you  about  it." 

"They  shan't  know.  I'll  fool  them  a  little  bit  as 
they've  fooled  me,"  says  Mrs.  Hume  with  a  touch  of  malice. 

"And  now Oh,  is  that  you  nurse?  Is  it  time  to 

start?" 

"  Yes'm.     The  carriage  is  at  the  door." 

"  Then  come,  Murphy  ;  I'll  drive  you  back.  Nurse,  take 
baby.  Catherine,  my  cloak.  Is  that  you,  George  ?  Oh, 
no,  I  won't  be  smothered  ;  I  won't  indeed.  One  fur  cloak 
is  enough  for  any  poor  soul  this  heavenly  day." 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

"  They  step,  are  dancing  toward  the  bound 

Between  the  child  and  woman, 
And  thoughts  and  feelings  more  profound, 
And  other  years  are  coming." 

"  There  is  such  glory  in  thy  face, 

What  can  the  meaning  be? 
I  love  my  love,  because  I  know 
My  love  loves  me  !  " 

PENELOPE'S  greeting  of  Nan  and  her  son  is  on  the  surface 
all  it  ought  to  be,  and  yet  it  lacks  something. 

There  is  a  repressed  fire  in  Mrs.  Croker's  eyes  that 
speaks  of  words  kept  back,  with  a  determination  that  is 
pain  and  grief  to  her.  She  pays  the  baby  every  attention, 
but  it's  not  of  the  undivided  sort  to  which  his  mother  has 
been  accustomed,  and  she  resents  it.  What  on  earth  is 
the  matter  with  Penelope,  and  where  is  Gladys  ?  Her 
nephew  is  on  the  spot,  and  yet  she  has  not  rushed  to 
embrace  him.  Have  they  all  gone  mad  ! 

"You  are  tired,"  says  Penelope,  in  a  tone  that  admits 
of  no  contradiction,  the  moment  nurse  has  retired  with 
baby. 
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"  I'm  not,"  says  Nan. 

"  Yes,  you  are.  Come  in  here,"  opening  a  door.  "We 
shall  be  alone  here." 

Good  heavens  !  What  has  happened  !  Her  vague  sus 
picions  of  something  having  gone  wrong  were  then  correct. 
Has  Freddy —  But  no  !  Any  other  man  but  not  Freddy  ! 

"  What  do  you  think  has  happened  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Croker, 
pressing  her  sister  into  a  cosy  chair,  and  looking  down  at 
her.  "  Only  this  morning,  too.  You'll  never  guess." 

"  I  don't  want  to  speak,"  gasps  Nan,  expecting  the  end 
of  all  things. 

"  Lord  Cashelmore  came  over  after  breakfast  and  pro 
posed  to  Gladys — to  that  baby — and  she  has  accepted 
him." 

Nan  leans  back  and  roars  with  laughter,  partly  with  relief, 
partly  with  amusement. 

u  No  ! "  says  she,  and  even  as  she  says  it  the  door 
opens  and  Gladys  walks  in.  She  stops  on  seeing  her  sis 
ters,  and  makes  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  Mrs.  Croker 
bars  the  way. 

"  Stand  and  deliver,"  says  she.  "  I've  been  betraying 
you  to  Nan,  so  you  can't  get  out  of  it.  She  won't  believe 
me,  so  you  had  better  stay  here  and  convince  her." 

"  To  think  of  a  mouse  like  you  marrying  a  real  live  lord," 
says  Nan.  "And  such  a  lord — solemn,  severe,  learned; 
'a  grave  and  reverend  seignior  ' !  What  courage  !  I  won 
der  you  aren't  afraid." 

"  He'll  slap  you,"  says  Mrs.  Croker,  who  has  grown 
very  frivolous  since  her  marriage.  "  I  can  see  it  in  his 
eye.  He  thinks  you  have  been  badly  brought  up,  and  he 
is  taking  you  to  the  altar  with  a  view  to  correcting  your 
vices  later  on." 

"  That's  it,"  says  Nan.  "  A  high  moral  sense  of  duty 
alone  has  brought  him  to  the  point.  He's  going  to  edu 
cate  you.  I've  heard  of  men  who  do  that  with  their  wives. 
He  will  send  you  to  school  first  thing — some  school  where 
the  use  of  the  birch  is  well  known,  and  every  quarter  he 
will  call  there,  and  cross-examine  you  as  to  how  you  are 
getting  on  with  your  lessons.  Are  you  prepared  for  all 
this  ?  Better  think  it  over  before  you  finally  commit  your 
self." 

"  Pouf !  "  says  the  third  Miss  Delaney  with  superb  dis 
dain,  and  here  I  regret  to  say  she  does  something  with  her 
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thumb  and  her  nose  that  is  rather  looked  down  upon  as 
an  accomplishment  in  polite  society.  "  If  it  comes  to  teach 
ing,  I  fancy  I  could  give  him  a  lesson  or  two.  But  he 
won't  do  anything  of  the  sort,  you'll  see.  He  '  calmly ' 
adores  me." 

"Does  he  pretend  that?  That's  his  artfulness,"  says 
Nan.  "  No,  no,  you  shan't  go  yet,"  as  Gladys  makes  a 
second  ineffectual  dive  at  the  door.  "  Hold  her,  Penelope. 
We  have  lots  to  ask  you  yet.  The  question  is,  do  you 
adore  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  is  it?  Do  you  love  him?"  echoes  Mrs. 
Croker. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Oh,  let  me  go,  do,"  both  sisters 
are  holding  her  by  this  time.  "  How  can  I  be  sure.  I 
never,"  giving  way  to  indignant  laughter,  "  never  heard 
anything  so  mean  in  my  life.  Did  I  ever  bother  you  as  to 
whether  you  were  in  love  with  George  or  Freddy  ?  " 

"That's  quite  another  thing.  Another  pair  of  shoes 
altogether — two  other  pairs  of  shoes,"  says  Penelope  brisk 
ly,  to  cover  Nan's  discomfiture.  "  George  and  Freddy  are 
the  usual  orthodox,  everyday,  fall-in-love-with-marrying- 
young-men  ;  but  Cashelmore  !  He's  a  thing  apart  !  I 
can't  fancy  anyone's  having  the  audacity  to  fall  commonly 
in  love  with  him.  His  chin — severity  itself.  His  nose  a 

prose  poem — a  long  one  too.  As  for  Freddy Do 

you  know,"  says  Mrs.  Croker,  subsiding  into  a  chair, 
"  when  Freddy  did  condescend  to  propose  to  me,  I 
remember  I  was  always  longing  to  tell  everybody  how  I 
loved  him.  One  day,  when  there  was  no  one  else  handy, 
except  William,  and  he  was  always  specially  nasty  about 
it,  I  ran  downstairs  and  told  Moriarty  about  it.  She  was 
sympathetic,  but,"  with  a  lingering  touch  of  respectability, 
"  I  have  at  times  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  that." 

"  So  you  ought,"  says  Gladys.  "  I  am  sure  Freddy  would 
have  been  mad  had  he  known  it.  Now,  if  I " 

Confused  pause. 

"  Yes,  go  on,  if  Cashelmore  were  to  hear  of  your  doing 
such  a  thing  there  would  be  wigs  on  the  green.  Just  so  ; 
the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  impress  upon  you.  A  real 
live  lord  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  informal  com 
moner.  We  would  have  you  consider  ere  it  is  too  late. 

If  you  love  this  man  well  and  good,  if  not Come,  do 

you  love  him  ?  " 
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"  Oh  !  what  a  horrid  question,"  says  Gladys,  wriggling 
her  pretty  slender  body  in  her  grasp. 

"  If  you  refuse  to  speak,  it  will  be  my  unpleasant  duty 
to  pinch  you,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  fell  determination  in  her 
eye. 

•"Oh,  don't.  Oh,  there;  yes,  yes,  I  do  then,"  cries 
Gladys,  driven  to  desperation.  "  I  love  him  every  bit  as 
well  as  he  loves  me.  I  think  there  is  no  one  on  earth  like 
him.  If  I  found  out  he  didn't  love  me  I  should  die. 
There,"  indignantly,  "are  you  satisfied  now?  Are  you 
ashamed  of  yourselves  ?  Let  me  go,  Nan,  he  is  waiting 
for  me  in  the  garden.  Oh  !  there  he  is,  just  outside  the 
window." 

At  this  both  Mrs.  Hume  and  Mrs.  Croker  start  back 
guiltily,  leaving  her  free. 

"I  say,  Gladys,"  whispers  the  latter,  "don't  tell  him 
what  we've  been  saying." 

"  Not  likely."  in  tone  of  supreme  contempt.  "  I  shall 
let  him  find  out  for  himself  the  sort  of  sisters-in-law  the 
poor  fellow  will  have  to  endure." 

"  Well,"  says  Penelope,  regarding  her  admiringly,  "  it 
is  wonderful.  Tell  you  what,  Gladys,"  giving  her  a  very 
loving  kiss,  "  you  are  a  credit  to  your  family." 

"  I'll  tell  you  something  else,"  says  Nan,  embracing  her 
in  turn.  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  you  a  wedding 
present  that  will  make  me  a  credit  to  my  family — for  the 
first  time." 

"  Yes,  really,"  says  Penelope,  as  Gladys  makes  her 
escape  through  the  window.  "  I  suppose  it  is  time  to  be 
thinking  about  that.'' 

"What?     Our  credit?" 

"  No  ;  our  wedding  presents  ! " 


"  Just  fancy  that  little  absurd  creature  marrying  into  the 
Peerage,"  says  Nan  that  evening,  leaning  over  the  back  of 
her  husband's  chair,  and  giving  his  ear  a  gentle  pull, 
"  whilst  Penelope  and  I,  who  " — saucily — "  are  really  lovely 
women,  have  had  to  content  ourselves  with  ordinary  indi 
viduals." 

"  Well,"  says  Hume,  laying  down  his  paper,  "  what  of 
that  ?  You  know  you  could  not  be  happier  than  you  are, 
if  you  had  married  a  duke." 
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"  I  like  that,"  says  Mrs.  Hume,  throwing  up  her  pretty 
head,  and  then,  slipping  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  giv 
ing  him  a  good  hug.  "  It's  true.  I  couldn't.  I'm  almost 
glad,  after  all,  that  you  did  run  away  with  me." 

"  Now,  Nan — I  protest.  Are  you  never  to  believe  the 
truth  about  that?  I  swear  to  you  I  never  had  the  least 
intention  of  running  away  with  you." 

"  No  ?  Then  more  shame  for  you  !  "  says  she  promptly, 
with  an  adorable  little  laugh. 

It  is  so  full  of  happy  life,  so  sweet,  so  entirely  free  from 
regret  of  any  sort,  that  Hume,  looking  at  her,  feels  a  sud 
den  wave  of  gladness  move  his  heart. 

';  I  thank  God  you  are  happy — at  last,"  he  says,  his 
tone  grave,  but  full  of  devout  gratitude. 


THE   END. 
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Review.  Naturally,  everyone  reads  the  book,  and  everyone  talks  about  it.  Said 
one  English  poet  to  me  :  'I  couldn't  read  it.  My  wife  did,  but  it's  too  heavy  for 
me.'  Said  an  editor  :  '  I  don't  believe  you'll  get  through  it — there's  such  a  lot  of 
it,  you  know.'  I  have  heard  various  people  speak  of  it  in  some  such  wise,  and  I 
confess  that  I  took  it  up  rather  with  the  sense  of  a  duty  to  be  done  than  the  expec 
tation  of  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed.  For  once,  I  found  myself  rewarded  for  the 
pursuit  of  duty,  for  I  have  seldom  been  so  keenly  and  deeply  interested  in  any 
novel  as  in  '  Robert  Elsmere.'  " 


MRS.  EWING'S   STORIES. 

In  Nine  Volumes.      Uniform  binding,  extra  cloth,  stamped. 
JAN  OF  THE  WINDMILL. 

A  Story  of  the  Plains.  With  illustrations  by  Mrs.  ALLINCHAM. 
izmo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

SIX  TO  SIXTEEN. 

A  Story  for  Girls.  With  100  illustrations  by  HELEN  PATTERSON. 
I2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

A  GREAT  EMERGENCY,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
With  illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth.     $r.oo. 

WE  AND  THE  WORLD. 

A  Story  for  Boys.     With  10  illustrations.     I2mo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

MRS.  OVERTHEWAY'S  REMEMBRANCES. 

Ten  illustrations.  I2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00.  A  Series  of  Short 
Stories  which  are  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  nice  old  lady  to  a  little 
girl  invalid. 

MELCHIOR'S  DREAM,  BROTHERS   OF  PITY,  AND 
OTHER  TALES. 

With  illustrations.     I2mo.     Cloth,     fr.oo. 
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JACKANAPES,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

Comprising  "Jackanapes,"  "Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote,"  and 
"  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life."  With  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  Life, 
by  her  sister,  Horatia  K.  F.  Gatty.  With  portrait  and  illustrations. 
I2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

LOB     LIE-BY-THE-FIRE,    THE     BROWNIES,    AND 

OTHER  TALES. 
With  illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank       I2mo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

A  FLATIRON  FOR  A  FARTHING. 

With  illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

"  Never  was  there  another  story-teller  like  Mrs.  Ewing.  She  has  genius.  She 
does  not  use  a  word  too  much  or  a  word  too  little,  when  she  is  at  her  best  ;  and  she 
is  at  her  best  very  often,  although  she  has  written  an  immense  number  of  tales. 
She  does  .,ot  preach,  but  her  stories  are  better  than  sermons.  They  touch  the 
heart,  they  enlarge  the  sympathy,  they  excite  every  tender  and  noble  emotion, 
they  encourage  religious  feeling,  and  they  deepen  scorn  for  all  that  is  mean  a:;d 
cowardly.  They  have  abundance  of  fresh,  delightful  fun,  and  a  pathos  so  true 
and  deep  that  there  are  many  of  her  stories  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
tears.  There  is  nothing  forced  in  her  plots  or  her  style.  Her  characters  are 
natural,  human,  and  have  an  indescribable  charm.  Children  are  delighted  with 
her  stories,  and  grown  people  rank  them  among  the  best  things  in  literature.  A 
fe-v  of  her  earlier  tales  lack  the  exquisite  grace  and  marvellous  lightness  of  touch, 
wnich,  however,  were  to  her  a  gift  of  nature,  and  even  in  her  first  volume 
('  Melchior's  Dream  ')  there  is  work  which  she  has  never  surpassed  in  beauty,  and 
in  the  truth  and  tenderness  of  its  teaching;  'Brothers  of  Pity,'  the  leading  story 
i  \  a  collection  of  '  Tales  of  Beasts  and  Men,'  Is  perfect.  It  is  original,  quaint,  wise ; 
it  nourishes  every  thing  that  is  lovely  in  the  cnaracter  of  a  child,  and  gives  charming 
glimpses  of  the  grandfather  and  his  library.  '  Melchior's  Dream  '  is  an  allegory, 
but  one  which  no  reader  will  find  dull.  'Toots  and  Boots'  is  a  humorous  cat 
story  ;  and  'The  Blackbird's  Nest'  puts  the  moral  more  distinctly  than  Mrs.  Ewing 
often  allows  herself  to  do.  '  Jackanapes '  and  '  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  '  are  gener 
ally  considered  the  best  of  her  stories,  the  finest  touch  of  her  genius.  But  '  Lob  Lie- 
by-the-Fire'  should  rank  with  them.  The  quaint,  kind,  gentle,  innocent  little  old 
ladies  of  Lingborough  are  as  sweet  and  original  and  winning  as  any  old  ladies  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction  ;  and  the  pictures  of  country  life  are  exquisite 
sketches  in  the  Crawford  style,  but  too  full  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  own  spirit  and  genius 
to  be  considered  for  a  moment  as  imitations.  '  Lob '  is  a  powerful  temperance 
story,  and  one  that  is  wholly  free  from  the  faults  that  make  nearly  a!l  temperance 
stories  undesirable  reading  for  young  people,  in  spite  of  the  important  lessons 
they  are  written  to  impress.  Neitner  children  nor  their  elders  can  read  too  many 
of  Mrs.  Ewing's  stories.  Only  good  can  come  from  them  ;  their  influence  is 
refining  and  ennobling." — Boston  Correspondent  of  the  Worcester  SJ>y. 


4  John    IV.  Lovell  Company's  Publications. 

FOR  MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS. 

By  Mrs.  E.  G.  COOK,  M.D.  A  book  for  all  Women.  Health  and 
happiness  for  the  children  (home  treatment),  and  a  complete  manual 
for  the  household.  400  pp.,  i6mo.  Cloth.  Gilt.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  plates  explanatory  of  the  text.  $1.50. 

"  The  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  '  For  Mothers  and  Daughters  '  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  kind  ever  published.  *  *  *  *  The  volume  has  already 
passed  through  three  large  editions,  and  the  improvements  made  for  the  fourth 
will  make  it  still  more  valuable  and  warmly  welcomed  by  that  large  class  who  find 
in  it  the  information  so  greatly  needed." — Egbert  Guernsey,  M.D.,Neiv  York  City, 

"As  I  am  constantly  contending  with  ienorance  of  the  laws  of  health  in  parents, 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  and  fras  t  s  of  children,  I  welcome  most  heartily 
the  revision  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Cook's  work,  which  has  already,  in  its  three  large  editions 
of  '  For  Mothers  and  Daughters,'  done  so  much  good.  The  knowledge  we  most 
need  is  that  of  ourselves.  The  cry  of  the  present  is  for  knowledge  how  to  prevent 
our  own  sickness,  and  for  our  children  to  be  well  born.  It  is  in  answer  to  this 
appeal  that  this  treatise  has  been  sent  out.  I  am  sure  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  reads  this  book  will  thank  the  author  for  giving,  from  ripe  experience  cf  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  vital  and  all-important  information." — Geo.  E,  Ship- 
man,  M.  D.,  of  the  Foundlings'  Home,  Chicago,  III. 

Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says  :  "A  motherly,  sisterly,  sensible  book." 
New  York  Times  says  r  "  A  book  of  sound  advice  to  women."  Southern  World, 
Atlanta  Ga.,  says  :  "  We  fancy  husbands  and  fathers  could  appreciate  the  worth 
to  them  and  their  families  of  the  contents  of  this  book.  Thousands  of  copies 
would  find  their  way  to  the  hands  of  wives,  and  would  constitute  a  present  far 
more  acceptable  than  silks,  furs  or  diamonds."  New  York  Medical  Ti tries  says : 
*'  Such  books  as  this  are  to  be  welcomed  as  helpers  on  in  the  good  cause  of 
uplifting  and  perfecting  humanity." 

YONGE  (CHARLOTTE  M.).    CHILD'S  HISTORIES. 

Child's  History  of  France;  I2mo,  288  pp.,  large  type,  cloth,  75 
cts.  Child's  History  of  Germany;  I2mo,  310  pp.,  large  type,  cloth, 
75  cts. 

DORE.    BIBLE  GALLERY. 

Bible  Gallery  of  Illustrations  anci  Stories.  One  large  quarto 
volume,  including  52  cartoons,  and  a  portrait  of  Dore.  Very  finely 
printed  and  richly  bound,  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  gilt  edges, 
gold  title  and  ornamentation,  price  reduced  from  $5.00  to  $2.50. 

"The  beautiful  Bible  stories  gain  a  closeness  of  interpretation  by  the  art  of 
Dore1  that  no  other  designer  has  reached,  and  thus  they  more  deeply  and  per 
manently  influence  the  mind.  This  book  is  one  of  the  cheapes;  and  most  valuable 
of  all  this  publisher's  cheap  and  valuable  books."  —  Glolf,  Boston. 
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